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Foreword 


From the tragic experiences of our own and earlier times men have 
learned a simple yet crucial truth: that tyranny is the handmaiden 
of power divorced from responsibility. It is the meaning and the 
value of democracy that it links power with responsibility and thus 
enforces limits on the exercise of coercive authority, so that the 
conditions of freedom rather than of tyranny are assured. 

Yet in the history of ideas—as well, indeed, as in the history of 
political institutions—men have long sought to dissolve that union. 
From a variety of motives and for a variety of ideas and ideals, they 
have argued for some form of subjection of the many to the few. 
Their arguments—and the “facts” and philosophies involved in their 
arguments—are the subject matter of this book. 

It is a subject that both merits and demands exploration. So long 
as men advance a theory of politics that seeks to justify the en- 
slavement or the subordination of the masses of mankind, so long 
ought the intelligence and sensibilities of free men rebel; for those 
who cherish freedom know they dare deny it to none lest it be 
denied to themselves. And so long as there are those who plead 
special privilege as a matter of “right,” who claim power without 
accountability to those over whom that power is to be exercised, just 
so long must other men investigate their credentials to that claim. 

This book, then, begins with a faith in democracy, with a convic- 
tion that freedom is the province of all men, not simply the preroga- 
tive of a chosen few. And it seeks, in terms of that philosophy, to 
inquire into the nature and validity of the arguments leveled against 
that faith. 

A few methodological notes may be in order. This book is an 
inquiry into the theory of political government. Throughout, there- 
fore, the word “democracy” is employed only in a political sense, not 
as a social, economic, or other institutional concept. 

Since this book is concerned only with the arguments that deny 
or repudiate democracy, no attempt will be made to treat individuals 
or organizations as such. Though both are necessarily involved, they 
enter only as they illustrate the particular doctrine under examina- 
tion. Communism, for example, is not approached as a systematic 
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body of anti-democratic theory; its central aspects, however, are 
dealt with as part of the more general attack on democracy in 
Chapters 2 and 9. For purposes of simplification, each major chapter 
is divided into four sections. Sections I and II endeavor to answer 
the question: What is the precise nature of the anti-democratic 
argument? Sections III and IV attempt to answer the question: Is 
it valid? Though the emphasis throughout is on contemporary and 
recent American thought, it should be understood—as the first 
section of each chapter, indeed, tries to make clear—that the argu- 
ments treated here are representative of a broader and age-old 
attitude. 

Many of the things said in this book have been said before. They 
need to be said again. Though the reaffirmation of great truths will 
not in itself ensure freedom, a neglect of those truths will foster 
tyranny. An awareness of those truths may reinforce allegiance to 
man’s greatest heritage—democracy and freedom. 


Davi Spitz 
Columbus, Ohio 
August 9, 1948 
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Part One 





INTRODUCTORY 





The Nature and Categories of Anti-Democratic Thought 





I 


Tue Nature or ANTI-DemMocratTic THoucHT: DEFINITIONS 


Language is a medium of intellectual exchange; it is also a method 
of concealment, an artifice men employ to deceive others as well as 
themselves. We speak, for example, of justice, but we mean retribu- 
tion or, if we are not to give but to receive, mercy. We insist on the 
governance of reason, but the appeal is peculiarly to our, not your, 
reason. We resort to the sacred name of freedom, but by freedom we 
generally—and indeed necessarily—mean a liberty for ourselves to 
do this and a restraint on another’s liberty to do that. The same 
word, as Voltaire observed, does not always signify the same thing. 

What is true of language in general is true of democracy in par- 
ticular. Few words in our political lexicon have so challenged the 
logic and the ingenuity of men, and few have proved so provocative 
and protean. Even a passing glance at the variety of doctrines enun- 
ciated in our contemporary literature would reveal that there are 
almost as many definitions of democracy as there are political 
thinkers, and that this diversity of views concerns many of the 
things that democracy is not as well as everything that democracy 
conceivably might be. In fact, so extreme have been some of the 
theorists in this former category that one is left at times with the 
remarkable paradox that there is no necessary contradiction between 
democracy and dictatorship at all, that democracy, “far from being 
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opposed to Dictatorship, is a mode of Dictatorship,” + and that there 
can be a “totalitarian democracy” 2 just as there can be a “demo- 
cratic dictatorship.” 3 

With such semantic exertions it is, of course, difficult to argue. 
They involve a kind of convoluted yet rigid adherence to a faith 
which one can disbelieve, but not easily debate. Yet if democracy 
and dictatorship are to have any real and distinct meanings of their 
own, there must, it is plain, be some few essential criteria that will 
enable us clearly to distinguish the one from the other. There must 
be some sharply defined qualities uniquely characteristic of democ- 
racy that are not present, at least not in the same way, in dictator- 
ship and other kinds of oligarchical governments. These alone are 
the working elements that need concern us, for these alone will 
point the way to an understanding of democracy and anti-demo- 
cratic thought.* 

Analyzed from this standpoint, the democratic state is seen to 
contain at least two central ingredients that crucially set it apart 
from all other forms of state. One is the free play of conflicting 
opinions. The other is the constitutional responsibility of the rulers 
to the ruled. Why this is so we shall endeavor to make clear in 
the course of our exposition throughout this book. Here it is neces- 
sary only to point out that democracy, alone of the forms of state, 
completely and ineluctably depends on the unrestrained organiza- 
tion of opposing views, that democracy, alone of the systems or 
_modes of government, makes conflict in ideas the very basis of the 

state. Through this primary liberty of opinion those who tempo- 

rarily sit on the thrones of power are held accountable to those over 
whom that power is exercised, and men, free to speak their indi- 
vidual minds and to organize the more effectively to express their 
divergent beliefs, share equally as citizens in the formulation of 
the general conditions under which they are to live. 

Several important corollaries follow from this recognition. It 
means, in the first place, that democracy is not to be identified with 
a particular way of governing, whether by the mass, the mob, or 
the majority, but that it is “primarily a way of determining who 
shall govern and, broadly, to what ends.” 5 It means, secondly, that 
those who are vested with the power of determination must be not 
the one or the few but at least the many. It means, further, that as 
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a practical instrument for determining the will of the many, the 
majority decision must prevail. And it means that minorities shall 
at all times remain free to oppose, to organize, and eventually— 
when sufficient support is commanded—to become in turn the domi- 
nant majority. Majority rule, that is to say, is the inescapable neces- 
sity of the democratic state, but it is always a fluctuating and tem- 
porary, never a fixed, majority; always minorities must be free to 
pursue their contrary ways and to strive unhampered for the control 
of political power. These together are the unique as they are the 
fundamental components of democracy. Corresponding practices 
and attitudes exist in no other form of state. 

Regarded in these terms, the doctrines of anti-democratic thought 
are, simply, those ideas which deny the possibility or challenge the 
desirability of democracy: the first by insisting that the free play 
of conflicting opinions cannot have any fundamental impact on the 
policy and composition of government; the second by urging that 
the free play of conflicting opinions should not have any funda- 
mental impact on the policy and composition of government. Anti- 
democratic theories would, further, and in consequence, argue that 
rulers could not or should not be rendered responsible to those over 
whom they rule: that the few rather than the many must or should 
command the instruments of political power, that minorities rather 
than majorities must or should prevail. 

These crucial aspects of oligarchical thought underscore a further 
and no less significant point of contrast, one that pertains to the 
scope, as distinguished from the locus, of political power. This is the 
fact that democracy is necessarily a limited state; oligarchy may be 
a totalitarian one. Men, despite the authority of Hegel, dwell with- 
out as well as within the state. They pursue activities outside the 
jurisdiction of the political sphere alone. They think and they live 
as social, not merely as political, beings. Democracy, because it limits 
the range of government intervention, because it largely excludes 
from the purview of the state the control of the area of opinion, 
indeed the area of culture itself, constitutionally sanctions and con- 
firms this appreciation of extra-political realities; it makes the dis- 
tinction between state and community plain and emphatic. Oli- 
garchy, on the other hand, may or may not observe this distinction. 
Where it does not, as is always the case in totalitarian dictatorships, 
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for example, opinion and the entire realm of culture are absorbed 
within the dragnet of the all-inclusive state. Men are not free to 
hold and to express conflicting ideas. Ideas are not free to mold and 
to correct the policies of government. Where oligarchy does observe 
this distinction between state and society, as it did in the enlight- 
ened absolutisms of the eighteenth century, for instance, opinion is 
free but at the same time indeterminative; it does not set the ends 
or select the personnel of government. Where either of these con- 
ditions prevails, there democracy does not exist.® 

Thus we see from another standpoint the vital difference between 
the democratic and the oligarchic conceptions. In the one case 
opinion is free; in the other it may be controlled. In democracy this 
free opinion makes and unmakes governments, influences and shapes 
the broad channels of public policy. In oligarchy, whether opinion 
be free or restricted, it is indeterminative as a primary force in the 
political process. It may be invoked formally to sustain the party 
or group in power; it does not direct or immediately influence them. 
Democracy, and democracy alone, depends for its survival on the 
free operation of opposing views. Oligarchy recognizes but one view, 
that of the rulers. Here is the crucial demarcation of democratic 
from oligarchical thought. Here is the matrix of all anti-democratic 
ideas. 


II 


Tue Catecortes or ANTI-DEMocRATIC THOUGHT 


From this core of opposition to the free play of conflicting 
opinions many and diverse patterns have been spun. The argument 
of Plato, for example, is not that of Machiavelli, nor is either in 
every respect the argument of Mosca or Michels. The constructs of 
the Puritan theocracy are not those of the “Nordic aristocracy”; the 
theory of the best is not that of the Fiihrerprinzip. Men differ in the 
doctrines they espouse, and often appreciably. Men may also agree. 
The mind of Burnham, for example, repeats in some wise the scrip- 
tures of Marx. The mind of Dennis pursues closely the instructions 
of Pareto, and of Thrasymachus the Greek Sophist before him. There 
is continuity as well as difference in the intricacies of the human 
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mind. No one generality can encompass the many facets of its 
expression. 

Further complications confront the classifier. Categories overlap. 
The same man, Santayana for instance, may hold several doctrines. 
To treat men, in consequence, is to compel repetition of ideas; no 
one man, moreover, can be held adequately to represent several 
views. To treat doctrines, on the other hand, is to make impossible a 
fair and rounded estimate of a person’s thought; it is also artificially 
to separate concepts that may closely be allied. Yet our central 
interest, it is clear, is not in the individual but in his ideas. A theorist 
survives by virtue of the doctrines he begets; his progeny, not his 
personal qualities, invite*the attention of mankind. We shall not 
attempt here, accordingly, to evaluate a man as a total philosopher ; 
we shall be concerned with him only as he is the representative of an 
idea, only, that is, as he effectively embodies a particular doctrine 
of anti-democratic thought. And in the delineation of our categories 
we must consider not merely the distinctions that make them mean- 
ingful, but the agreements that cause them to overlap. 

With these several factors in mind, the doctrines of anti-demo- 
cratic thought may be classified, broadly, according to the scheme 
of the table below. We note first the general demarcation of all anti- 
democratic theories into two major headings: (a) the impossibility 
of democracy, and (0) the undesirability of democracy. Under the 
first of these headings we include all those doctrines that hold 
democracy to be impossible of attainment because, whether we will 
it or no, political power always resides in the hands of a few, a 
ruling class. This ruling class does not, in this interpretation, rest 
on the acquiescence of the people; it does not move with the chang- 
ing tides of opinion. It rules, and rules irresponsibly, in accordance 
with the necessary dictates of unalterable imperatives. This, say the 
theorists of this school, is the way political power has always been 
determined ; it is the way it is determined today; so, they conclude, 
it is the way—and the only way—that political power will be deter- 
mined in the future. 

Of the several expressions of this doctrine two are pre-eminent 
and merit particular attention. One is the theory of the ruling class 
as organizational necessity. In this view, perhaps best exemplified 
in recent American thought by James Burnham, democracy is held 
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to be impossible because of certain organizational imperatives in- 
herent in the social structure. Every society, it is noted, is organized 
in a particular way, and in the process of organization some one 
factor or characteristic becomes central. Those who control this key 
factor (for Burnham it is the economic factor) control the organ- 
ization, and those who control the organization are held to be the 
masters of that society. It is not, therefore, by virtue of being the 
best that the ruling class comes to power; nor is it in consequence 
of the aspirations and activities of men. The command of power, 
according to this interpretation, is always determined by the nature 
of the social organization; it is the necessary concomitant of key 
functional control. s 

The second and somewhat more diversified argument against the 
possibility of democracy is the theory of the ruling class as con- 
spiracy of power. In this construction, of which Lawrence Dennis is 
an able exponent, it is not the organization of the social order but 
the quality of men that is the decisive factor. Those who rule are 
not so much a class as they are a clique, a group of power-holding 
or power-seeking men who conjoin force with ambition, deceit with 
the will-to-dominate. They are not men who sit idly or patiently by 
in the hope or expectation that their unique qualities will be recog- 
nized and rewarded. Instead they ruthlessly employ those qualities 
in an irresistible drive for power that will give them control of the 
state and therewith the benefits of that control. That this category 
is in no sense completely divorced from the preceding theory of 
organizational necessity is evidenced by the simple consideration 
that those who control the key factor in the economy may also be 
those who strive for political power, just as those who conspire for 
political mastery may seek to control the economic factor as well. 
But this we must leave for later treatment. 

Under our second major heading, the undesirability of democracy, 
we include all those doctrines that accept the possibility of the 
democratic state but reject as undesirable its operation and its con- 
sequences. The argument is not that public opinion cannot but that 
public opinion should not exert a determining influence on the policy 
and composition of government, that the few should rule irre- 
sponsible to the many. In the aristocratic conception these few are 
the best, that superior minority available and competent to rule, as 
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compared with the inferior mass or majority, perhaps equally avail- 
able but far less competent to decide matters of state. The peculiar 
problems involved in this theory or concept of the best are primarily 
two: how are the best defined? and how are the best selected? 
Before inquiring into the nature and validity of the replies to these 
questions, however, it is important to emphasize the central doctrine 
on which both the aristocratic and authoritarian theories rest. This 
is the alleged incompetence of democracy and of the average man. 

Democracy, according to the theorists of this view—of which 
Ralph Adams Cram is an adequate representative—is the rule of 
the average man; and the average man, it is held, is plainly an irra- 
tional and incompetent man. He is, indeed almost by definition, a 
mediocrity, and as such cannot be expected to judge wisely of the 
numerous and complex affairs of state. To entrust to this average 
man, in consequence, the great and small everyday issues of gov- 
ernment, is to ensure irrationality and incompetence of decision. 
Only where the determination of policy is restricted to wise and 
competent rulers, it is argued, can the greatness and well-being of 
the state be secured. Where it is not, where, as in democracy, the 
mediocrity of the many overthrows the superior leadership of the 
few, inefficiency and incoherence inescapably follow. This, the 
theorists of this interpretation insist, is the nature and the result 
of democracy. It is the denial of wisdom and the institutionalization 
of decline. This indictment of democracy has a unique claim to 
prominence not merely because it is fundamental to other anti- 
democratic doctrines which build upon it, but also, as we shall see, 
because it is advanced in lesser or greater degree, and without a 
full awareness or acceptance of the aristocratic or authoritarian 
corollaries, by friendly as well as hostile critics of democracy. 

Of the many specific formulations of the aristocratic doctrine 
three warrant delineation and extended analysis. One is the theory 
of racial aristocracy, a concept given effective and representative 
articulation in the writings of its leading American exponent, Madi- 
son Grant. Here democracy is condemned because it ignores what 
are held to be certain basic inequalities inherent in racial differences 
among men, thereby denying to the racially superior their rightful 
role as leaders of the state. The physical factors that visibly 
distinguish the races of mankind are not, in this view, the only 
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criteria of difference. Races vary also, it is argued, in mental 
capacity and social astuteness. The white race is declared to be 
superior to the colored races, and within the white race there are 
said to be several grades or levels of superiority. Of these, according 
to the theorists of racial aristocracy, the “Nordic race” is incom- 
parably the best. What the right state should do, in consequence, 
is to formalize these differences into the fabric of the political 
system, thus placing the Nordics alone in positions of power. Democ- 
racy’s failure to do this is, for the theorists of this school, the guar- 
antee of its own destruction. 

Somewhat similar to this view is the theory of biological aristoc- 
racy, a concept expounded, for example, by E. M. Sait. In this 
interpretation it is the differences within rather than between races 
that are the truly crucial consideration. The racial theory may or 
may not be accepted, but the principle that inequalities of intellect 
and ability among men derive from familial inheritance alone, is. 
Individual intelligence and capacities, it is held, are innate and 
cannot be acquired. They are transmitted biologically from parent 
to child, thus securing a continuity of superior intelligence, as well of 
course as a continuity of mental inferiority. Through the unrestricted 
operation of the social ladder in a democracy, the argument runs, 
the best rise to the top (i.e., of the social, not the political, ladder) 
and the worse congregate at the bottom. Since the best are few and 
the worse many, and since like mates with like to produce like, in 
time, these theorists say, democracy finds itself with two disparate 
classes: one a biological and therefore true aristocracy, the other a 
degenerate and incompetent mass. If the state is to survive, accord- 
ingly, political power must be concentrated in the hands of the 
superior few and control denied to the many. The refusal of 
democracy to heed this injunction is, in this construction, sufficient 
ground for its repudiation. 

The third of the aristocratic formulations is the theory of natural 
aristocracy, a concept elaborately developed by Plato in the 
Republic and given new and incisive restatement in recent American 
thought by a variety of able theorists, for instance George Santa- 
yana. According to this view, the inequalities that patently exist 
among men are not to be ascribed primarily to racial or biological 
factors (though these too may be admitted), but to natural differ- 
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ences that are there simply because they are there. There is no 
mystery about such inequalities; they exist everywhere in nature; 
they are in fact, it is said, inherent in the very composition of things. 
Consider, say the expounders of this doctrine, the universe about us. 
It is an ordered and hierarchical scheme of things reflecting the 
natural gradations of position, of degree. And just as there are 
inequality and hierarchy in nature, so, these theorists argue, there 
are inequality and hierarchy in man. What democracy does, however, 
is to treat as equals men who are unequal, thereby denying the 
fundamental natural principle of degree. In consequence, it is 
asserted, the social order collapses, the commonplace, inferior man 
ascends to positions of power when he should remain instead at his 
proper level, and the unity of the state is destroyed. Once again, 
therefore, democracy is held to be an undesirable form of state. 

The last of the anti-democratic theories that will command our 
attention here is the doctrine of authoritarianism. On the one hand 
this is merely the reverse of the aristocratic shield, insisting as it 
does that the state maintain by authority the right of the best to 
rule. On the other hand it is a doctrine in its own right, offering as 
central objection to democracy the argument that democratic govern- 
ment fails to maintain the order and the authority necessary to the 
operation and survival of the state. To secure and maintain this 
authority various alternatives have been evolved. One is the recourse 
to the right man, the leader, he who not only knows what is right 
but is strong enough to assure it. Another is the authoritarian appeal 
to the right class, in one construction made up of those elements 
generally included under the rubric of “the right,” in another of 
those elements generally identified as “the left.” A third resort is 
the appeal to the right principle, the absolute of Hegel, for exam- 
ple, or the theocracy of the early Puritans. None of these alterna- 
tives, it is plain, are totally exclusive, yet each has a distinct 
emphasis of its own. In each case, moreover, the plea is essentially 
the same—for some form of absolute oligarchical rule. In each case 
the supremacy of public opinion is denied. 

The ends for which this authoritarian control is to be employed 
vary, of course, with the particular theorist and the aspect stressed. 
For Irving Babbitt, who embodies in a curious way many of the 
manifestations of this line of thought, the end is frugal: it is the 
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restrictive way of life. For others the pattern is expansive, or 
partially the one and partially the other. And for some, indeed, as 
the author of the Revolution of Nihilism suggests,’ the pattern may 
be nonexistent or not clearly defined at all. For all these theorists 
of authoritarianism, however, the refusal of democracy to make 
absolute and universal their particular pattern of existence, the 
refusal to recognize in constitutional form their particular concept 
of the right leadership, the refusal, further, to remove from the 
many the right to participate in the political process and so to 
determine the broad ends of government—these are the decisive 
considerations that lead them to reject the democratic form of state. 

Here, then, are the several doctrines of anti-democratic thought. 
They all unite in the general repudiation of democracy. They all 
agree on the inevitability or desirability of irresponsible minority 
rule. They all oppose the democratic tenet that free conflict in ideas 
should determine policy and select key personnel. Yet each differs 
from the other in the central reason on which that rejection of 
democracy is based. Each offers a different minority, a different will, 
that is or should be enthroned. These are the problems—the differ- 
ences as well as the agreements—that will engage us for the rest of 
this book. 
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Part Two 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF DEMOCRACY 
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The Ruling Class as Organizational Necessity 





The government of man over man, of ruler over ruled, is, in the 
democratic view, a function of consent: he who wields power does 
so not merely at the tolerance but with the active participation, 
indeed even the guidance, of those over whom that power is wielded. 
For those who look upon democracy as an impossible attainment, 
however, government is only incidentally or not at all a product 
of consent. It is, as with Burnham, the resultant of organizational 
imperatives completely and inexorably outside the control of the 
masses of mankind. Or it is, as with Dennis, solely a matter of force, 
of power seized and maintained by those who are both capable and 
desirous of doing so. 

In both these constructions there is an attempt to describe what 
is or what must be, not what ought to be. This is in line with the 
familiar Machiavellian prescription that “how one lives is so far dis- 
tant from how one ought to live that he who neglects what is done 
for what ought to be done, sooner effects his ruin than his preser- 
vation.” 1 With close adherence to this principle, and with a sys- 
tematic regard to the politics of their time, these men—and others— 
have sought to depict not the intentions but the reality of their age. 
This reality they hold to be the impossibility of democracy and the 
inevitability of oligarchy. 

In this respect they differ profoundly from those critics of democ- 
racy who accept the possibility of the democratic system but reject 
as undesirable the operation and the consequences of that system. 
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They differ, too, from one another in that they attribute to their 
oligarchies both a different nature and a different manner of attain- 
ing to power. In the one case (Dennis), the theory rests upon the 
power-lust, the impulse of man. In the other case (Burnham), it 
stems from the necessary organization of man; it is, so to say, a 
concept of structural imperatives—a study, in Mosca’s phrase, of 
“anatomical differences’—and as such dependent neither upon the 
existence of particular individuals (with their psychological drive 
for mastery) nor on the moral compulsions of a cause, though both, 
to be sure, are inescapably involved. 

In a succeeding chapter we shall endeavor to deal with the power 
or force theory of the state. Here we are concerned only with the 
organizational indictment. 


I 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL FACTOR IN OLIGARCHICAL THOUGHT 


This theory holds, as with Michels, that society cannot exist with- 
out a dominant or political or ruling class, that the ruling class is the 
only factor of sufficiently durable efficacy in the history of human 
development. All societies, he notes, must organize, and in the 
process of organization a society is divided into “a minority of 
directors and a majority of directed.” This simple truth about the 
nature of all organization is extended, by Michels, into a principle 
of perpetual oligarchy through the addition of technical and psycho- 
logical factors that are held to free the minority from control by the 
majority. In fact, Michels argues, it is the minority which controls 
the majority and imposes on it a legal order that is the outcome of 
the exigencies of its domination. As it is with the governments of 
social groups, he affirms, so it is with the governments of states: 
they are never more than the organization of a minority and are 
never representative of the majority. Even when, in exceptional 
circumstances, the majority manages to deprive the leadership of 
power, it does not thereby obtain self-government ; for, says Michels, 
a new organized minority comes forward and raises itself to the rank 
of a governing class. The majority must, in consequence, always 
submit to the domination of a small minority; it must always 
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constitute the pedestal of an oligarchy. This, according to Michels, 
is inevitable; it is an “iron law.” 2 

Michels documented his thesis with a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial drawn from the experience of the German trade unions and the 
Social Democratic parties, in a synthesis of fact with logic that 
makes his work one of the seminal volumes in the vast literature of 
anti-democratic thought. But no less significant are the contribu- 
tions of Mosca and Pareto who, while they agreed with Michels that 
democracy is organizationally impossible, differed from him in the 
emphasis placed on the specific structural attribute that was held to 
make it so. Thus, where Michels saw the inevitability of oligarchy 
inherent in group organization and in the psychological conditions 
under which power is obtainable, Mosca found his ruling class pri- 
marily in the structural imperatives of political organization and in 
the psychological laws of political behavior,* while Pareto discov- 
ered his governing elite emerging as the inescapable consequence of 
social organization.* 

There was, curiously enough, still room for a thorough explora- 
tion and development of the same thesis based on the economic 
organization of society, a void left unfilled despite the brilliant 
criticism with which Marx had assailed the postulates of the capi- 
talist order. For in arguing, as he did, the impossibility of democracy 
so long as private property in the means of production continued, 
he argued not against democracy but against what he conceived 
to be the hindrances to democracy. In delineating the significance 
of the economic factor, however, and in insisting on its dominance 
in the development of human history, he set forth in incisive form 
the elements which anti-democratic theorists were later to employ 
as the doctrinal foundations of their thought.® 

These several concepts of structural determinism—social, politi- 
cal, economic—have been given effective restatement by American 
as well as by European writers on democracy, though frequently in 
partial and somewhat varied a form. A good example of this is 
Bentley’s penetrating study The Process of Government, which 
suggests in striking fashion the social approach of the organizational 
theorists but differs greatly in its hypothesis of multi-group struggle 
from, say, Michels’ concept of a single dominant group. 

According to Bentley, a proper interpretation of political rule 
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must lay chief emphasis on the nature of the social organization, for, 
he holds, government can only be understood in terms of the func- 
tioning of group pressures within that structural arrangement. It is 
not in the ideas and ideals of men, he argues, that we find the causes 
of social action; it is rather in the pressures that groups exert in 
the service of those ideas and ideals. To understand democracy we 
must disregard the theory of “government by the people”; that 
phrase, he insists, is merely “a slogan and rallying cry for some par- 
ticular groups at special stages of their activity.” Democracy, in- 
stead, must always be considered “in terms of the various group 
pressures that form its substance,” in terms of the functioning, 
blocking, and adjusting of group interests.® 

The failure of Bentley effectively to distinguish pressures from 
interests, indeed his final reduction of pressures to interests after 
having begun by denying that interests could serve as an adequate 
explanation of social phenomena, seriously mars the validity of his 
general thesis.? More important in the immediate context, however, 
is his recognition that the dominance of a particular group or com- 
bination of groups is always a matter of shifting and therefore 
temporary alignments and not the result of a fixed and determinate 
situation. In no sense, consequently, is his a theory of inevitable 
oligarchy, as his extended attempt to reconcile democracy with 
structural imperatives makes clear.® 

For Frank R. Kent, on the other hand, who views the organiza- 
tional theory from the political rather than the social or economic 
side, domination is localized in a specific political oligarchy, the 
party bosses. As with all the theorists of structural determinism, 
Kent approaches his subject with the self-professed objectivity of 
the scientific observer. “There is no use talking,” he says, “about 
things as they ought to be or as we would like to have them. The 
thing to do is to look squarely at them as they are.” And if we do 
this we inescapably come to the conclusion that political organiza- 
tion is essential and inevitable to human society, that for the organi- 
zation to run there must be a machine, and for the machine to run 
there must be a boss, whether the boss be a person or an oligarchic 
group. The several local bosses together, Kent argues, form a politi- 
cal ruling class that is “in practical control of the country. They 
are the real rulers of America.” 9 
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But while Kent asserts the inevitability of the boss, a careful 
reading of his volume reveals that he has done little more than this, 
that he has presented not another “iron law” but what may be 
termed an attitude of provisional pessimism. He perceives that polit- 
ical officials and even bosses may be made responsive and indeed 
responsible to the people through the latter’s active participation in 
the electoral process, and he notes the dominance in certain situa- 
tions of the economic over the political boss.1° What he fails to per- 
ceive, however, is that political bosses may disagree among them- 
selves and thus disrupt the compactness of the oligarchy, that 
political bosses may not only be dominated in some cases by eco- 
nomic bosses but also by popular leaders such as Wilson and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, and that political bosses decline in influence as the 
electorate is more widely educated and increasingly alert, as the 
classified civil service is extended, as the foreign-born are steadily 
“Americanized.” He errs, too, in resting the problem of popular 
expression and control on elections alone, for this, while essential, 
takes no account of other forms through which democratic “will” 
may be expressed.11 For these and other considerations, Kent’s doc- 
trine of a political oligarchy as the inexorable ruler of society cannot 
stand; though it is to be recognized that in his vivid redirection of 
political thought to the perversion of democracy embodied in boss- 
rule, and in his re-emphasis on the structural and psychological 
conditions which make that rule possible, Kent has made a valuable 
contribution to our political literature. 

A more trenchant and less friendly criticism of democracy in 
organizational terms is contained in the economic analyses of Wil- 
liam K. Wallace and James Burnham. But while Wallace separated 
politics from economics and perceived in the structural imperatives 
of the new technology our necessary passage from the one to the 
other, from “political organization” to “industrial organization,” 1 
Burnham fused the two and perceived in the same economic com- 
pulsions our transition to a unitary political-economic society, in 
which, however, the economic would absorb the political.1? Both 
envisioned in the new industrial society “Caesarism as its rule,” and 
both embodied this Caesarism in the persons of those who controlled 
or would control the industrial process: for Wallace, the “engineers 
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and technical experts” were to become “its spiritual ministrants” ; ** 
for Burnham, the managers alone would rule. 

In the incisiveness with which Burnham synthesized the available 
arguments, and in the eloquence with which he pleaded his cause, 
his work commends itself as perhaps the ablest American statement 
of the organizational school; so it is, consequently, to his major 
tract, The Managerial Revolution, that we now turn for an extended 
analysis.15 


II 


Tue Economic-PotiticAL OLIGARCHY OF JAMES BURNHAM 


The essence of Burnham’s work is a synthesis of Marx and 
Machajski. It combines the Marxian postulate that capitalism as a 
social system renders democracy impossible because of the economic 
inequalities inherent in that system, with Machajski’s thesis that 
such inequalities are inherent in all systems and are, therefore, a 
permanent feature of social organization.1® In placing emphasis on 
the economic factor as the fundamental force in human history and 
in offering a theory of social classes which purports to identify the 
few who control that economic force, Marx had adumbrated for 
Burnham the structural outlines of his managerial theory. In call- 
ing attention to the significance of the mental worker, the intellec- 
tual or technician, as a social class distinct from the Marxian divi- 
sion into capitalist and proletariat, and in stressing the emergence 
of this third class as the permanent ruling force in history, Machaj- 
ski had crystallized and consolidated the pattern. Burnham’s 
achievement, then, was to extend, with Machajski, the Marxian 
doctrines of the economic interpretation of history and the class 
struggle into eternal law, to join with these Machajski’s further 
concept of the technical or intellectual class, and to apply the emerg- 
ing theory to contemporary affairs. 

In the elaboration of this theory Burnham etectucls employed 
Nomad’s restatement of Machajski as well as the perceptive argu- 
ments of Lucien Laurat and other European and American theorists 
who had graphically portrayed the bureaucrat, technician, manager, 
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as the potential or actual dominating force in the modern world— 
though not all of whom, of course, had arrived at the same conclu- 
sions to which Burnham was led.17 He was aided, too, by the several 
writings of Veblen,!8 Hilferding,1® and Berle and Means,2° who had 
strikingly noted the shift in the distribution of economic power 
brought about by the changing structural patterns of industry— 
though here again without concurring in the specific inferences Burn- 
ham drew. And from the volumes of his Italian and Swiss mentors 
—Mosca, Pareto, and Michels—Burnham obtained a keen under- 
standing of the basic critiques to be leveled against democracy. 
The result is an argument penetrating in its analysis and cogent 
in its simple plausibility, though somewhat impaired, as we shall 
see, by its omniscient pretensions and schematic oversimplifications. 

We must begin, says Burnham, not “with whether the facts indi- 
cated by this theory are ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ just or unjust, desirable or 
undesirable—but simply with whether the theory is true or false 
on the basis of the evidence now at our disposal.” We must attempt 
not prescription but description, for only on the basis of adequate 
knowledge can we hope to discover the truth about the world. Our 
approach must be “scientific in its aim.” 21 If we begin, in this 
manner, with the study of history, we observe therein the operation 
of certain basic laws or patterns of social organization and behavior. 
Central to these laws is the theory or principle of the ruling class, 
that the few always dominate the many. Indeed, Burnham insists, 
the existence of such a minority ruling class is 


“a universal feature of all organized societies of which we have any 
record. It holds no matter what the social and political forms— 
whether the society is feudal or capitalist or slave or collectivist, 
monarchical or oligarchical or democratic, no matter what the con- 
stitutions and laws, no matter what the professions and beliefs. 
... We are fully entitled to conclude that this not only has been 
and is always the case, but that also it always will be. That it will 
be, follows . . . from the univocal experience of the past: since, 
under all conditions, it has always been true of political organiza- 
tion, it must be presumed that it is a constant attribute of political 
life and will continue to hold for the future.” 2? 
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This domination or rule, history further shows, is secured through 
control of a single factor, the instruments of economic production. 
In Burnham’s words: 


“The instruments of economic production are, simply, the means 
whereby men live. In any society, the group of persons controlling 
these means is by that very fact socially dominant. . . . Where 
there is such a controlling group in society, a group which, as against 
the rest of society, has a greater measure of control over the access 
to the instruments of production and a preferential treatment in 
the distribution of the products of those instruments, we may speak 
of this group as the socially dominant or ruling class in that society. 
It is hard, indeed, to see what else could be meant by ‘dominant’ or 
‘ruling’ class. Such a group has the power and privilege and wealth 
in the society, as against the remainder of society.” 7% 


This ruling class comes to power, moreover, not through the 
intentions or activities of men but, according to Burnham, through 
the technical imperatives of the social structure. All societies, that 
is to say, are organized, and in the process of organization some 
men rule while others are ruled. Those who rule do so not by virtue 
of their superior force or by the employment of deceit but by the 
function they perform in that organization. And since the economic 
process is paramount, those whose function it is to manage or con- 
trol the economic process manage or control the society itself. Thus, 
Burnham argues, in the Middle Ages society was organized in such 
a way that the feudal lords, who controlled access to the instruments 
of production through ownership of the land, were the ruling class, 
possessed of supreme power and privilege; later society was organ- 
ized differently, in such a way that the bourgeoisie, the industrial 
and finance capitalists who controlled access to the instruments of 
production through the ownership of private property, were the 
ruling class; in a comparatively short time, he concludes, when the 
managerial revolution will have been fully accomplished, society 
will be organized in a new and different way, so that the managers, 
who, in his interpretation, control access to the instruments of pro- 
duction through control of the state—the collective owner of those 
instruments—will constitute the ruling class. 24 
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It is, then, Burnham holds, the way in which society is organized, 
the structure of the economy, that determines who rules. This, and 
this alone, is where we are to look for the source and the explanation 
of power ; for those who control the economic institutions of society 
control, ipso facto, the political institutions of that society.25 

What are the consequences of this for democracy? Does it make 
democracy impossible, or merely difficult? Does it mean that 
democracy, if it is to survive, can do so only in altered form, or 
does it imply that democracy, far from surviving, has never yet come 
to be? Here Burnham does not make his position quite plain. 

It would appear from the terms of his argument that democracy 
is, in fact, a principle incapable of realization, for it is in con- 
flict with the existence of a ruling class. And since the theory of 
the ruling class is not merely a theory but a law of history—eternal 
and inevitable—it must permanently exclude democracy as a work- 
ing principle of politics. Burnham appears to affirm this view when 
he argues that the totalitarianism of managerial society means the 
concentration of political rule in the form of dictatorship. But else- 
where he assumes the possibility that the managerial society may 
become democratic and institute its own type of democracy, a 
“controlled democracy” compatible with managerial social structure 
and with class rule. In his expository phrase: “Democracy, within a 
class society, must be so limited as not to interfere with the basic 
social relations whereby the ruling class maintains its position of 
power and privilege.” However, he continues, even this partial or 
limited democracy is not assured; for the economic structure of 
managerial society, in removing the institutional bases for opposi- 
tion groups, raises serious obstacles to democracy, obstacles which 
are strengthened by the transfer of sovereignty from democratic 
parliaments to managerial administrative agencies.° 

Here, in Burnham’s view, is the decisive factual refutation of 
what he calls “the abstract, empty, sentimental rhetoric of demo- 
cratic idealism.” 27 Under democracy, he argues, sovereignty has 
been localized in the parliaments, “the typical political institutions 
of the capitalists”; but sovereignty is leaving, indeed has already 
left, the area of parliament for that of the administrative boards, 
commissions, and bureaus. “Very little control over the state is 
actually, today, possessed by Congress.” That control, instead, is in 
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the bureaus, “the sovereign bodies of the unlimited state of mana- 
gerial society.” 28 

When we add to these considerations, moreover, the realization 
that no societies are governed by the people, or by a majority, that 
all societies, including those called democratic, are ruled by a 
minority, then it is clear, Burnham insists, that democracy as usually 
conceived is impossible. 2° In fact, Burnham in one place concludes, 


“Democracy can never win. Democracy always loses, because the 
forces of democracy, in winning, cease to be democratic. Those who 
want democracy, therefore, must be willing to lose.” %° 


Ill 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 


The validity of Burnham’s argument, it will readily be noted, 
hinges on the validity of three assumptions and an inference. The 
assumptions are, first, that there are permanent and inexorable laws 
of history and of politics and that the principle of oligarchy—a 
ruling class irresponsible to the ruled—is such a law; second, that 
the ruling class is an economic class, exercising supreme power 
through its functional role in the economic process; and third, that 
the ruling class rules by virtue of structural or organizational neces- 
sity, by the relationships that ensue from the imperatives of the 
economic order. If these assumptions are true, the inference that 
democracy is impossible is unavoidable. An examination of these 
precepts is therefore in order. 


A, THE RULING CLASS AS HISTORICAL LAW 


The theory of the ruling class as historical law affirms, simply, 
that the few always govern the many. It has always been so in the 
past; it is so now; it will always be so. Burnham admits that we 
cannot find in history elaborate mathematical constructions having 
the precision of physical laws. “Nevertheless,” he says, “sufficiently 
meaningful and accurate broad answers can be given.” And among 
these answers, he argues, none is so clear as the eternal subjection 
of the many to the few, the inescapable reality of the ruling class. 31 
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Now this, it should be observed, is at once a description of the 
past and a prognosis of the future. So far as it applies to the past, 
so far as it argues the pervasiveness of oligarchy in history, it is a 
thesis abundantly supported by the experience of mankind. Ruling 
classes have in one form or another prevailed throughout much of 
the course of human history, and the evidence of the totalitarian 
states, to cite but a single illustration, amply shows that intrenched 
minorities rule or have ruled in many of the states of the contem- 
porary or recent world. But it is important, along with this, not to 
ignore or underestimate the profound differences that exist beween 
oligarchies. The oligarchy of Athens, for example, was not the 
oligarchy of Louis XIV, and both differed greatly from the oligarchy 
that ruled Nazi Germany. To formulate a general law that does not 
account for essential points of difference is to obscure the truth for 
the sake of an unduly simplified uniformity. 

These distinctions having been noted, however, and the general 
validity of Burnham’s thesis as historical description having been 
granted, there is yet a crucial consideration to be taken into account. 
This is the elementary truth that evidences of things past in no way 
establish the nature of the present. To say that there has always been 
a ruling class is not in itself a sufficient demonstration that it must 
persist into the present. The proof must lie rather in the actual 
analysis of contemporary societies; and here, it is instructive to note, 
Burnham fails to consider or adequately to evaluate a variety of 
experiences that offer serious challenge to his thesis. Despite his 
recognition that “democracy is a matter of degree, or more or less,” 
he largely ignores those forms of state which have, in the modern 
world, increasingly approximated to the democratic principle, forms 
such as those embodied in the governments of England, the United 
States, Switzerland, Australia, and others. 

It is with respect to his argument as it applies to the future, 
however, that Burnham’s hypothesis is most vulnerable. He assumes 
a monistic and mechanical theory of causation: that the automatic 
workings of a social arrangement produced a ruling class in the past 
and will continue to do so in the foreseeable future, quite apart from 
human volition or the element of contingency. This, of course, is the 
naive mechanical determinism characteristic of the classical school 
of pre-1914 German Marxism and given ultimate expression in 
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Bukharin’s Historical Materialism. Burnham accepts, to be sure, 
“the historical importance of what people want and feel and hope 
for,” but, like Bukharin, he so qualifies and minimizes the signifi- 
cance of this factor as effectively to emasculate it. #3 For him, it is 
clear, it is not the ideas and ideals of men, not the interplay of 
choice and chance, that are historically effective. The crucial, indeed 
determinative, element is always the play of impersonal forces that 
direct, rather than are directed by, man. 

Now the nature of these impersonal forces—be they economic, 
political, military, social, and the like—is not the important thing. 
What is important is the metaphysical assumption that the human 
factor is a mere passive or inconsequential agent in the distribution 
of political power. This is patently false. It is true, of course, that the 
nature of the social environment places limitations on human actions 
and human desires: men do not build airplanes in a jungle or fight 
modern wars with bows and arrows; nor do they reasonably expect 
to build feudal domains in a highly centralized industrial economy. 
But the response to given limitations is not determined by the limi- 
tations as such, any more than the materials we use to build our 
houses determine their design. There are rarely situations that do 
not permit of major alternative paths of development, and, where 
those alternatives exist, men, not the situation that presents those 
alternatives, decide. The Russian Revolution, for example, may have 
been inevitable, but its particular form and outcome depended upon 
the characters and ideas of its leading personalities no less than upon 
the nature of the social order. ?4 The histories of France and of 
ancient Rome were affected, and affected profoundly, by Napoleon 
and Caesar; the history of the modern world is still in part the 
consequence of Engels and Marx. Men, and the ideas men hold, 
have made and can make history; they are not mere pawns moved 
by impersonal forces beyond their control. 35 

The further fallacy of Burnham’s deterministic principle is its 
acceptance of a single law to the exclusion of the element of chance, 
again in strict conformity with the orthodox Marxist position that 
the imperatives of the economic order alone determine the course of 
history. But it was Plekhanov, theoretical head of the Russian 
Marxists at the turn of the century, who admitted that Frederick II 
was saved at Striegau by the irresolution of Buturlin, who acknowl- 
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edged that if Suvorov had been in Buturlin’s place Frederick would 
in all likelihood have been annihilated and “the history of Prussia 
might have taken a different course.” 3° What if the Persian armies 
had been victorious at Marathon, at Salamis, at Plataea? What if 
Napoleon had not invaded Russia, or if, when he had reached Vilna, 
he had accepted Alexander’s offer of peace? What if Lenin had been 
denied permission to cross from Switzerland through Germany to 
Russia? What if England had succumbed to Hitler’s bombs? Would 
the course of history in all these cases have been the same? The evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly in the negative. 37 Chance is important in 
history, as innumerable historiographers as well as philosophers like 
Peirce, anthropologists,like Boas, and novelists like Tolstoy have 
all made clear. 38 

These reflections help us to see the invalidity of Burnham’s broad 
hypothesis that what has been must forever be. So sweeping a formu- 
lation not only assumes “a certain inherent and invariable constancy 
in the order of nature which no number of past observations can by 
themselves prove”; 3° it ignores, over and beyond this, the central 
consideration that history, unlike the mechanical phases of physics, 
is a discipline not subject to “iron laws.” Men have long sought to 
make history a science, even indeed an absolute science that would 
fix with mathematical certainty the path that human society has 
got to follow, but all attempts to realize this hope of predictability 
have up to now failed. In the evaluative and selective reading that 
men apply to history, in the diversity and uniqueness of historical 
events, in the subjective determination of past and even present 
facts, history presents a multidimensional web that no one key can 
unravel. The ruling class may be a tendency; it is in no sense a 
mechanically determined Jaw. 4° 

To argue, therefore, as Burnham does, that in all states oligarchy 
rules and must rule, is to formulate from the accidental course of 
history a principle of necessity. It is to advance, in blatant disregard 
of the methods of logical inquiry, a heuristic proposition that can at 
best be documented but not proved; for no one absolute derived 
from the uniqueness or occasional pattern of historical events can 
explain the wealth and the diversity of human experience any more 
than it can anticipate the unimaginable variables that always lie 
ahead. History would have cruelly vitiated Burnham’s thesis if it 
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had been advanced in the age of Pericles to demonstrate that human 
slavery and human society are inseparable. The future, indeed, may 
well play havoc with his iron law of oligarchy so confidently ad- 
vanced in our own day. 

It is the strength of Burnham’s argument that he does not rest 
his case on so demonstrably weak a historical position alone, but 
endeavors, in addition, to prove his thesis by a more elaborate 
demonstration in organizational terms. 


B. THE RULING CLASS AS ECONOMIC CLASS 


Burnham makes it quite clear that he conceives his ruling class 
solely as an economic class; those who control the means whereby 
men live are, he says, by that very fact dominant. In this Burnham 
pursues a conception familiar not only to Marx but to Aristotle, 
Harrington, Madison, and innumerable others. It is a conception 
supported not alone by the weight of an impressive authority but 
by the evident fact that, to survive no less than to secure many of 
the interests or satisfactions in life, economic means are essential. In 
Burnham’s formula, however, the essential becomes, as with Marx, 
the decisive or central or fundamental element, thereby affirming a 
condition in which those who control the economic power of a society 
control by that very token the political power of that society, and 
thus the state itself—become, in a word, the ruling class. 

This explanation of supreme power solely or dominantly in eco- 
nomic terms depends, as with Burnham, on the demonstration of 
three major propositions: first, that economic power is always con- 
centrated in the hands of a particular economic group—for Burnham 
the managers are today that group; second, that this economic or 
managerial group is a socially integrated class resting on a com- 
munity of economic function; and third, that control of economic 
power by this social class (the managers) ipso facto gives them 
control of political power. Let us consider each of these propositions 
in turn. 

The managerial control of economic power. Under capitalism, 
Burnham holds, the control of economic power has been concen- 
trated in the owners of the means of production. Today, however, 
because of the separation of ownership from control, de facto control 
of those means of production is moving, and in many cases has 
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already moved, from the capitalists to the managers, from those who 
theoretically direct to those who actually direct the course of eco- 
nomic affairs. “The completion of this process,” he observes, “means 
the elimination of the capitalists from control over the economy; 
that is, their disappearance as a ruling class.” And the managers, 
“who are taking up the control as it slips from the capitalist grasp,” 
thereby acquire the two rights which make them dominant: the 
rights of “control over the access to the instruments of production 
and a preferential treatment in the distribution of the products of 
those instruments.” 41 

It will be seen that this argument is, in essence, a matter of the 
changing distribution of power. It builds, and builds only, on the 
shift from owners to managers. That there has been a shift in power 
from ownership control to managerial control, and that this shift 
has been of a very profound nature, are issues no longer open to 
question. 42 But that this shift from ownership control to mana- 
gerial control has been the only pronounced change in the distribu- 
tion of economic power, and that managerial control is a clearly 
defined indivisible function being exercised by a single compact 
group, the managers, are propositions impossible to sustain. 

It is not merely that the very term “management” is susceptible 
of a variety of definitions and so lends itself to any number of 
ambiguous interpretations. ¢# It is the fact that both “management” 
and “control” are web-like complexities that cannot intelligibly be 
reduced to a simple monistic analysis. We need only pause to con- 
sider, for example, the important role still played by boards of 
directors in, say, the manufacturing industries; or the continuing 
entrepreneurial activities and controls of men such as Kaiser and 
Ford; or the increasing influence of labor and government. Or we 
may consider, again, not merely the widening separation of owner- 
ship from management, but with this the new and even faster-grow- 
ing separation of powers within management, with all that this 
implies in the way of increasing specialization of function. Then too 
there are the conflicts that prevail among managers of rival corpora- 
tions in the same industry, with the consequent introduction of 
economic and political forces that render the realities of control both 
complex and unstable. 44 Or we may bear in mind, to cite but one 
further consideration, that the shift away from ownership control 
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has lodged power not merely in the hands of the managers but in 
the hands of the finance-capitalists or investment-bankers as well, in 
those who, as Hilferding and Berle and Means and others have 
pointed out with reference to certain stages of economic develop- 
ment, have the actual power to appoint the boards of directors and 
to determine the selection of the head managers. 

That these are central rather than incidental considerations 
Burnham himself admits when he writes (in typical exaggeration of 
an important truth): “The big bourgeoisie, the finance-capitalists, 
are still the ruling class in the United States; the final control is 
still in their hands.” 4° What we have, in consequence, in Burnham’s 
interpretation, is a theory of managerial supremacy not as a thing 
of the past or present; it is not a description of what is or has been; 
it is primarily a prediction as to what will, indeed what must, be. 
He assumes not only that this shift from owners to managers has 
been the only pronounced change in the distribution of economic 
power, but that it can be the only such change. 

This, of course, is greatly to simplify the picture. It is to minimize 
or ignore the many complexities of the real situation as it exists . 
today in order to seize upon a single prominent trend. It is to make 
that trend both dominant and ineluctable by resorting once again 
to that historical automatism which leaves no room for the inducing 
of changes by the creative energies of mankind. And it is to neglect 
the fact that, in a highly specialized and delicately adjusted 
economy, control of a single specialized category in no way mechani- 
cally assures control of the entire scheme of specialization. Those 
who control one aspect or segment of the social mechanism may, 
that is to say, so employ their control as effectively to block the 
dominance of those who control another aspect. 4® We can perceive 
these truths the more readily, perhaps, if we examine in some detail 
the controls (actual and potential) exercised by some of the other 
elements in this total economic process, for example labor and 
government. 

Let us begin with an elementary consideration, the degree to 
which managerial control has been limited in recent years by labor’s 
assumption of certain “management prerogatives.” Here we have, 
for instance, the cardinal problem of the restriction of output, a 
restriction almost inherent in the nature of any large industrial or- 
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ganization where certain accommodations must be made from the 
time orders are issued by management to the time those orders are 
actually effectuated by labor. This accommodation, what Mayo has 
termed the conflict between efficiency and sentiment, expresses 
itself even in those plants where the workers are unorganized; not 
merely in a restriction ensuing from a simple neglect of duties or a 
mere disinclination to effort but from a deliberate intent on the 
part of the workers to restrict certain productive practices in order 
to stabilize their earnings and to secure a more steady employ- 
ment. /** 

This conscious withdrawal of efficiency is not, of course, unilateral. 
As Veblen made clear, it is also a practice systematically engaged in 
by businessmen in theit endeavor to maximize profits. 48 And from 
this point of view, indeed, the problem of restriction is not so much 
a clash of power as it is of profits on the one hand and group 
welfare on the other; both labor and management pursue a policy 
of restriction to better their relative economic positions. But from 
the standpoint of power-relationships the restriction of output, when 
solidified by the organization of workers into large and powerful 
unions, can and does limit managerial control. 

Through collective bargaining, by far the most important part or 
aspect of restriction, labor unions obtain a significant voice in the 
determination of production standards. This is evidenced, for 
example, in the controls exercised by the unions in the building 
trades, where not only are production and output restricted but 
stringent working rules are applied by the unions in order to 
protect the wages, hours, and working conditions of their members. 
In the words of one investigator : 


“Such rules prohibit the employer from working at his trade; 
compel him to employ a foreman on every job, or one foreman for 
a certain number of journeymen; force him to employ skilled men 
on work which can be done with equal expedition and efficiency by 
unskilled labor; specify the number of men that must be employed 
on each job; prohibit the employer from dividing his work in the 
manner he sees fit and from doing work by machinery in the shop 
and force him to do it by hand on the job; impose restrictions on 
him as to how he shall pay for his work; prohibit piecework, lump- 
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ing, or a bonus system; forbid him to install timing devices; and 
in some instances provide that he hire his men from the union 
otticer 42 


The net consequence of these working rules, this same investigator 
concludes, has been to give labor an effective voice in controlling 
the job and in limiting the initiative of management by prescribing 
“to the employer under what conditions his work should be done 
and who should do it.” 5° 

The prevalence of such labor controls in other industries, par- 
ticularly in the printing and needle trades and in the mining industry, 
attests to the inability of the managers decisively and everywhere 
to control many of the specialized factors in the productive 
process.®1 In fact, in the peculiarly disorganized and chaotic condi- 
tions that have prevailed in the garment industries, the unions have 
been compelled to assume so many of the ordinary functions of 
management that they are today unusually powerful and influential, 
even in some cases dominant, as compared with the great majority 
of the firms with which they deal.®? Thus one of the two major 
unions in that field, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
after the economic depression of the early twenties, 


“developed a number of highly skilled officials, expert in production 
and management techniques in various departments of the industry, 
and through these men it was able to give a practical industrial 
engineering service to union employers who were experiencing diffi- 
culties in competition. At the same time the union insisted that 
management be efficient, and that incompetent supervisors be re- 
placed. From that time on the union helped employers to produce 
more efficiently, so that union wage rates might be raised or main- 
tained in the face of competition, and union manufacturers helped 
to keep or to increase their volume of business. . . . In certain in- 
stances the union largely assumed responsibility for organizing a 
new shop for an established firm in order to enable it to compete in 
a different price range.” 53 


It may, however, with much validity, be pointed out that despite 
the assumption of these various controls by labor there has been no 
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successful wholesale interference with the command of the major 
technological processes by management. But there have been inter- 
ferences, many and important ones, else the pressure for the Taft- 
Hartley bill (which finally became law in 1947) could never have 
arisen. And while in some instances managerial control is clear, in 
others it is blurred: John L. Lewis, for example, would hardly con- 
sider himself the lackey of the mine operators. And if the unions 
have failed thus far to use their economic power to fullest advantage, 
if they have been content merely to extend the range or area of 
negative checks on the power of management and capital without at 
the same time pressing for greater participation in the actual de- 
termination of industrial policy, it is primarily because the unions 
still see the problem not as a philosophic issue but as an exercise 
in expediency. Whatever intrusions labor has made on the pre- 
rogatives of management have been necessitated by the demands of 
the moment rather than by any systematically conceived attempt to 
displace or to penetrate managerial control.54 Should this broader 
appreciation come to dominate labor ideology, then the issue will 
cease to have the tangential impact it now largely assumes and 
emerge, as in England it has already emerged, as one of the truly 
profound social conflicts of the contemporary age. In a free society 
there is no inevitable reason why these things cannot come to be. 
Indeed, as we have seen, in some degree they already are.°® 

Of equal if not greater significance in this problem of the control 
of economic power is the steadily increasing role of government. 
No longer is it possible to say, as one might at times have said, that 
government is merely an adjunct of economic power, that the 
business of the state, from an economic standpoint, is merely to serve 
and to further the interests of a dominant economic group. This may 
have been true, or largely true, of particular governments—of those, 
for example, of McKinley and Coolidge and Hoover. But it is not 
true of all governments—witness Attlee in England and Franklin 
Roosevelt in the United States—for government as an instrument 
of power readily exceeds such servile limitations. Government today 
is not simply a mild regulator operating, as it were, from outside the 
economic process; it is very much an integral and significant part of 
that process itself. 

Consider, for example, the work of the Antitrust Division of the 
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Department of Justice in regulating the relations of private enter- 
prise to the market and combatting certain trade practices designed 
to effectuate monopolistic control of some portion of the economic 
order. Consider such policing agencies as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the National Labor Relations Board (prior to the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley law, which, it is instructive to note, 
is a governmental rather than a managerial check on labor’s power), 
the former prohibiting certain “unfair practices” in interstate com- 
merce, the latter prohibiting certain “unfair practices” in the labor- 
management field. Consider, further, the achievement of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921 in curtailing the power of the major 
firms in the packing industry ; and conjoin with this the federal regu- 
lation of public utilities, of currency and of credit, of foods and 
drugs, of airplane carriers, of communication, of securities. Directly 
through legislation and through government corporations such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, or indirectly through taxation, the 
issuance of charters, and administrative agencies such as the inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions, government has increasingly 
exercised a significant degree of control over the varying phases of 
our economic life.5¢ 

These considerations demonstrate that Burnham, in making cen- 
tral the monopolization that a particular factor in the process of 
production has come to have, and in arguing therefrom that control 
of that monopolized factor ensures control over all the factors in the 
process of production, has overlooked the fact that in a special- 
ized firm or economy there are not one but many diverse controls 
which may operate to block others. The foregoing illustrations have 
pointed up the nature of these controls in the normal or routine 
pattern of the economic process. But there are, in addition, striking 
instances that show the effective way in which managerial power 
can be blocked or restricted in exceptional circumstances, when th’ 
full power of labor or government is exercised. 

A case in point is the checking of managerial power in the auto- 
mobile industry in recent years. There, early in 1942, the govern- 
ment stepped in to prohibit the continued manufacture of civilian 
passenger cars and to compel the industry to convert fully to war 
production. Later, when the industry had returned to its regular 
peacetime pursuits, the labor unions succeeded, through a succession 
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of strikes, in securing managerial compliance with a considerable 
number of their demands. This picture of labor interference through 
strikes—a form of power, oddly enough, brought into play only 
through the concerted withdrawal of another form of power—is 
further complicated when we take into account the dependence of 
one industry upon another, when we recall, for example, how the 
1946 strike in steel compelled the closing of the automobile industry, 
and how much of the country’s economy was paralyzed by the coal 
stoppage in the winter of that same year, a dispute in which not 
the managers but government and labor were the dominant forces. 

It may of course be argued at this point that these interferences 
with managerial power are essentially only interferences by other 
managers, thereby leaving unimpaired the managerial control of the 
economic process. As Burnham repeatedly says, the managers are 
not only the “managers-in-industry”; they are also the “managers- 
in-government,” and even, he in one place suggests, the leaders of 
labor.57 

But this is a specious argument. In the first place, bureaucracy 
is not, as Burnham would have us believe, supreme; administrative 
heads are still subject to Congressional and Presidential direction 
and control; governmental action is not merely managerial action. 
Moreover, government is not simply a partner; it is also a.regulator, 
an antagonist, of industry. In the second place, the leaders of labor, 
if they are to be embraced within the managerial category at all, 
are “managers” in a vastly different sense than are the “managers” 
of either government or industry. For one thing, they owe their 
allegiance to, and act in the interests of, a group other than the 
owners of a corporation or an industry. For another, they do not, 
today, determine the actual contours of total economic policy. 
Though labor leaders sometimes share in the formulation of that 
decision, their immediate role, from the standpoint of power, is to 
block, condition, or otherwise set limits to those (managers and 
capitalists and governmental officials alike) who make that deter- 
mination. Theirs is a negative function predominantly. Thus we see 
that the logic of Burnham’s argument produces “managers” who are 
structually antagonistic as well as complementary to one another: 
those who share in the control of the economic process are not 
merely managers; and those who manage do not always rule.58 
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It is plain then that, by concentrating his discussion on only one 
aspect of this changing distribution of economic power, Burnham 
has fallen prey to two of the most elementary errors of logical 
analysis: (a) the fallacy of exaggeration, of extending a partial 
truth to a false universal; and (0) the fallacy of oversimplification, 
of treating a multidimensional problem in monistic terms. No 
adequate analysis can omit the play of other essential elements, 
especially when we bear in mind not only the continuing exercise 
of capitalist controls but also, as we shall see later, the dominance 
in many situations of elements other than the managerial or even 
the economic alone.®® 

The managers as a social class. According to Burnham, the 
“managerial class” is a cohesive and integrated group made up of 
those men who share a common economic function, the managerial 
function. What they do (i.e., in the process of production), not 
what they may happen to think or want or feel, is, in his view, the 
crucial element that divides men into classes.*° 

In these terms, a manager is a member of the ruling (managerial) 
class not because he wills it—for what he wills is of minor conse- 
quence—but simply because he performs a particular job, that of 
managing. Conversely, a worker is a member of the ruled (servile 
or servant) class not, again, because of his intentions or desires but 
simply because his function in the economy is to serve. Once again, 
therefore, Burnham arrives at a social interpretation in which the 
human factor is eliminated or largely ignored. He assumes, in ac- 
cordance with his pervasive mechanistic doctrine, a concept of class 
and of class power that rests on the laws which are held to govern 
an organization’s existence. He argues not merely that the function 
of a class automatically determines its position in the pyramid of 
power, but that the function a man performs automatically deter- 
mines his position in the stratification of classes. 

Now this, as our previous discussion of Burnham’s historical 
automatism implies, is a proposition that cannot be conceded. Men 
do not simply fall into a logically prescribed homogeneous class 
according to some particular deterministic scheme. Class is not 
simply a logical delineator of type, a categorization of men based 
on the exclusion of differences and the inclusion of similarities—all, 
be it perceived, from the standpoint of the classifier. It is this, to be 
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sure, but it is also more. It involves in addition a socio-psychological 
feeling of loyalty or allegiance from the standpoint of the one who 
is classified. These may, or may not, coincide, depending at least in 
part on the particular standard employed. 

If, for example, we use economic income as our mark of delinea- 
tion, we get one set of classes. If we use economic function, we get 
another. And if we employ economic status or attitude, we get still 
others. If we turn, on the other hand, to such a factor as political 
propensity, we obtain yet another set of classes. And a radically 
different classification would emerge were we to employ as our 
basic criteria such considerations as religious belief or affiliation, 
national background or cultural interest, or even so elusive a factor 
as racial “type.” Delineations such as these, moreover, state rather 
than resolve the problem ; for men who belong to one class by virtue 
of one criterion, say economic income, may belong to another 
through racial or religious membership. Thus a Negro lawyer who 
pleads the cause of a juvenile delinquent can hardly be said by 
virtue of his function as a lawyer to be in the same social class 
as the white attorney who derives a high income from his services to 
a large corporation. And thus men engaged in different occupations 
within a single factory unite on a picket line only to divide again 
for social or religious or other reasons.®1 

In a memorable chapter in his Engineers and the Price System, 
Veblen bemoaned the failure of the engineers to form a class. 
Only this, he argued, was needed for them to assume control of the 
industrial system. But what he—and later Burnham—failed to per- 
ceive, was that class does not rest on function alone. There is no 
objective community of interest among managers or engineers so 
great as to surmount their many differences and antagonisms. His- 
torically viewed, moreover, the managerial function is not a new 
function; it was performed by special groups in all societies, yet 
that performance did not serve to unite them into a single homo- 
geneous class. And it does not serve to unite them today.®? The 
divisions of opinion on the Taft-Hartley law, on the retention of 
price and rent controls, on federal aid to education, on the necessity 
for legislation prohibiting racial or ethnic discrimination in employ- 
ment, on these and other important issues in recent years, ade- 
quately serve to illustrate this point. These same divisions expose, 
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in addition, the invalidity of Burnham’s more general argument that 
industrial managers, labor leaders, and government administrators, 
are all members of the “managerial class.” 

This last point requires a word in comment. If Burnham is right 
that function is the sole or crucial determinant of class, then to 
the degree that labor leaders penetrate managerial functions they 
are members of the managerial class. But as managers their loyalty 
is to a different ‘“‘class’”—the union members whom they represent— 
than the owners to whom the managers of industry owe allegiance. 
Thus we are faced at the outset with two managerial classes, not 
one. Add to this the managers of government, whose primary alle- 
giance is neither to the labor unions nor to the owners of the 
corporation but to the general public or consumer, and we have 
three managerial classes, distinguished from each other not by 
function but by attitude or allegiance. The anomalous question then 
presents itself: How can three classes with three different allegiances 
be a social and ruling class? Clearly, Burnham’s seemingly plausible 
generality quickly loses its glitter when confronted by inconvenient 
but very real facts. Function, whatever else it may do to explain the 
economic process, cannot by itself adequately explain the nature of 
economic or social power. 

To attempt, therefore, as Burnham does, to equate the managerial 
function with a schematic class delineation, is grossly to simplify 
and to mistake the nature of a class. It is to confuse the specific 
with the general, the attitude a man has as a worker in a particular 
job with the attitude that man has as a total being. It is to ignore 
the everexistent gap between the logic of the classifier and the 
allegiance of the classified. And it is to succumb, once again, to 
that circularity of reasoning which defines an alleged economic 
oligarchy not in terms of class but in terms of function, and then 
calls those who perform that function a class, but fails to follow the 
logical and correct alternative of first defining the class and then 
demonstrating that those who perform the managerial function 
belong there.** For these and other reasons, Burnham’s thesis of 
the managers as a socially integrated class is patently vulnerable. 

Economic power as control of political power. The theory of the 
ruling class as an economic class rests on the further assumption that 
those who manage (or control) the instruments of production in a 
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given society possess as a necessary consequence the final say as to 
what may or may not be done in that society; they determine, that 
is, the ends to which that society is directed. It is not to be denied 
that those who control the instruments of production have a voice 
in that final say; the question is, do they have a controlling or 
determinative voice? Does economic power—and here again enters 
Burnham’s assumption that control of the instruments of production 
is alone sufficient to ensure control of economic power—control 
political and other forms of power? Marx and his followers as well 
as many of his dissenters have affirmed a positive reply to this 
query, and in pursuing their insistence Burnham moves on heavily 
documented ground.** But is that documentation conclusive ? 

Take, for instance, the evidence of the totalitarian experience 
which Burnham offers in proof of the dominance of managerial 
control. That the industrial managers of the Soviet Union are in- 
fluential in the state and formally supreme within the confines of 
their plants is beyond question; but that they are subservient to 
the political arm of the state as manifested in Stalin and the 
political bureau of the Communist party, is even more definitely 
attested.6° That the German capitalists and managers played a 
striking and important role in the formation of the Nazi state is 
undeniable; but that they too were dominated by Hitler and the 
leaders of the National Socialist party is equally conclusive.®¢ 
Indeed, it would appear from the experience of these states that 
those who control political power are enabled thereby to control 
economic power, that politics dominates economics even more than 
the reverse.°? As Hilferding, in a striking departure from his earlier 
convictions, observed : 


“The economy, and with it the exponents of economic activity, are 
more or less subjected to the state, becoming its subordinates. The 
economy loses the primacy which it held under bourgeois society. 
This does not mean, however, that economic circles do not have great 
influence on the ruling power in Germany as well as in Russia. But 
their influence is conditioned, has limits and is not decisive in rela- 
tion to the essence of policy. Policy is actually determined by a 
small circle of those who are in power. It is their interests, their 
ideas as to what is required to maintain, exploit, and strengthen their 
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own power that determines the policy which they impose as law 
upon the subordinated economy.” ®° 


These considerations underscore the importance of a factor that 
has been largely minimized by the exponents of economic deter- 
minism, namely, the factor of law. One need not resort to the 
extreme position of a Rudolf Stammler that law is the precondition 
of economic relationships,®® to perceive the invalidity of the 
Marxist contrary extreme, as argued by Achille Loria, for 
example, that law, fundamentally, is determined by economic 
relationships alone.7? To hold that law is merely the mechanical 
expression of political power, which in turn is the reflection of 
economic power, is to ignore the very profound sense in which 
property and government mutually sustain each other. Indeed, 
from one point of view, it can well be argued that property 
is, after all, little more than a right, a legal right to exclude others 
from the use or benefits of that which one may possess, and as a 
legal right it is necessarily dependent on government; it exists only 
because government suffers it to exist, because government recog- 
nizes and protects it. In consequence, as Maclver notes, while “a 
particular government may do little more than uphold an already 
established system of rights ...in the longer perspective it is 
government that creates property. Property is not wealth or pos- 
sessions, but the right to control, to exploit, to use, or to enjoy 
wealth or possessions.” 71 And through law this right can be re- 
stricted no less than it can be maintained or enlarged. 

We can see this truth in the profound impact of the Napoleonic 
code, for example, on the economic system of France. We can see 
it in the vast economic reconstruction of England now being effected 
—through law—by the Labour Government of that country. We can 
see it, in lesser form, in the state regulation of cartels in Germany 
in 1923 and 1930, and, more strikingly, in the pronounced shift in 
the ideological basis of the Soviet state, where law has ceased to be 
what Marxist theory had long proclaimed it to be and has become 
—as indeed it always was—an essential method of economic pre- 
scription and control.?? As the statute books of every state amply 
testify, it is law that effects economic changes no less than it is 
economic considerations that compel a readjustment in the law. 
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In fact, the law itself, by granting a privilege to one group and 
imposing a discrimination on another, frequently creates groups with 
distinct economic interests that then seek a readjustment in those 
economic interests through a readjustment in the law.73 The ex- 
clusion of aliens or women or specified religious groups from a 
particular profession, as in Germany under the National Socialist 
regime, for example, is a sufficient case in point. Without law eco- 
nomic institutions could not survive; for in a very real sense it is 
the law and not the economic institution which is reinforced by the 
military power of the state. 

The validity of this view is supported by the fact that even in 
non-totalitarian states such as England, France, and the United 
States, those who are the most rigid expounders of the theory of 
economic determinism—the Communist parties in those states, for 
instance—endeavor through political (legal) action to effectuate 
economic change. But if economics controls politics and thereby 
law, why attempt to influence government rather than, or even in 
addition to, industry? Why seek control of the state? The in- 
escapable answer is that it is done because control of political 
power carries with it the means to control economic power. Loria 
perceived but sought to explain away the significance of this truth; 
Engels and Lenin, however, both understood and affirmed it. “The 
Proletariat,’ wrote Engels, “seizes state power, and then transforms 
the means of production into state property.” 74 

Even if we approach this problem from the historical vantage- 
points Burnham cites, we note that power in its many forms has 
been derived not only from economic but also from political and 
military and even religious considerations. Thus in feudal society 
it was not, as Burnham would have us believe, economic power 
which gave social power but the conjunction of economic with 
political power that produced that result.7> Similarly, the bishops 
of the medieval church were able to secure both economic and 
political power by virtue of their spiritual attributes and cultural 
domination; they did not hold religious power solely or dominantly 
because of their economic possessions.7® And the instances in which 
military conquest brought economic power as a consequence are 
so numerous that mere mention of Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, and 
Hitler should suffice.77 The difficulty, indeed, of maintaining an 
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exclusively economic interpretation of power in the face of in- 
numerable historical exceptions is so great that Burnham himself, 
in a later work, conceded the partial impact of the economic phase. 
“The economic field, after all,” he declared, “is only one among 
many phases of social life. It may be disputed just how decisively 
this economic phase affects the others.” 78 

To insist, then, that economic power is inevitably the dominant 
form of social power, that economic power always and everywhere 
controls political power, is to fall into the error of exclusiveness by 
omitting or minimizing other related factors in the causal process. 
Where other factors—such as personality, tradition, military and 
political power, religious influence, and the like—are admitted as 
necessary, the proposition that the economic is the primary or 
dominant or basic factor is difficult to sustain. For where a situation 
is defined by a variety of aspects, where two or more factors are 
both necessary in the causal nexus, no one aspect or factor is 
sufficient, no one is always primary, no one is more fundamental, 
no one “controls.” Economic phenomena influence political events, 
but political phenomena influence the course of economic history.79 
Indeed, the historical fact that modern democracies no less than 
other forms of state have used political power drastically to limit 
or to channel the economic power of propertied groups at once 
serves to negate the contention that economic power is necessarily 
superior to any other form of social power.8°® 

Burnham himself would appear to be somewhat aware of the pro- 
found significance of the political factor, for in his discussion he 
attempts to do two things: (a) assert that the final power of the 
managers will come only through their control of the state; and (bd) 
argue that there is no-real distinction to be drawn between the 
political and the economic managers, for in the managerial economy 
the two will be fused.81 Now the first, it is to be observed, is 
political and not merely economic power; and the second is, apart 
from its dubious validity, an equation of the economic and political 
factors rather than a supremacy of the one over the other. Thus 
Burnham is in effect admitting the very thing he denies: that control 
of economic power, while necessary, is not sufficient; political power 
too must be had if one is to rule. But there is, on the evidences of 
history—indeed, on the evidence of the totalitarian experience 
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alone—, no less reason to believe that control of the political factor 
will give control of the economic factor, than there is to believe 
that control of the economic factor will automatically bring with it 
control of the political factor. In certain situations, the economic 
may precede the political; in other cases, the order of priority may 
be reversed ; and in still other circumstances, both may be compelled 
to surrender to a temporarily greater force, whether it be the legions 
of Caesar or the magic of ancient Egypt’s priests. 


C. RULE BY ORGANIZATIONAL NECESSITY 


Burnham’s concept of the ruling class as economic class results, 
in essence, from his analysis of the way in which a ruling class comes 
to power. In this he tutns away from the Machiavellian concern for 
the art or techniques of securing and maintaining power to the 
Marxian principle that the ruling class comes to power through the 
organizational imperatives of the social structure. These organiza- 
tional imperatives are held to stem, on the one hand, from the eco- 
nomic relationships into which men are compelled to enter irrespec- 
tive of their will; and on the other hand are said to determine, from 
the very nature of those relationships, who are to rule and who are 
to be ruled. In Burnham’s terms: 


“Modern society has been organized through a certain set of major 
economic, social, and political institutions which we call capitalist, 
and has exhibited certain major social beliefs or ideologies. Within 
this social structure we find that a particular group or class of per- 
sons—the capitalists or bourgeoisie—is the dominant or ruling class 
in the sense which has been defined [i.e., control of access to the 
instruments of production and preferential treatment in the distribu- 
tion of the products of those instruments]. At the present time these 
institutions and beliefs are undergoing a process of rapid transforma- 
tion. The conclusion of this period of transformation . . . will find 
society organized through a quite different set of major economic, 
social, and political institutions and exhibiting quite different major 
social beliefs or ideologies. Within the new social structure a differ- 
ent social group or class—the managers—will be the dominant or 


ruling class.” ®? 
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This, it is plain, is the doctrine of economic determinism, resting 
not, as with Veblen, simply on the techniques of production and the 
discipline of habituation ensuing therefrom, but with Marx on the 
economic relationships resulting from those techniques of produc- 
tion, relationships which are held to be the crucial determinants of 
the social structure.8? As Burnham says, it is not the desires of 
men, not the power of cliques, not even the wisdom of elites, that 
are the determinative forces of social change; it is the structural 
factor alone that decides.®4 

What is the validity of this argument? Is it true that human 
choice can have meaning only in so far as it conforms to the realities 
of the social structure? And does the social structure give power 
only to those who control the instruments of economic production ? 

In giving an affirmative reply to these questions, Burnham asserts 
a view that has much to commend it. If man is to survive, he must 
sustain himself; and the process of sustenance is in large measure 
an economic process. That economic process, moreover, furnishes 
the means or equipment (at least in part) to whatever goal we seek 
to attain. These are obvious truths, and we can accept them with- 
out cavil. We can agree, even more, 


“that our dependence on the economic means determines largely 
our attitude to the whole social order which yields them to us in 
scantier or more abundant measure. We can agree that the con- 
servatism or radicalism thus bred is apt to extend to the cultural 
realm, particularly to the ‘stabilizing’ cultural factors such as reli- 
gion. We can agree that the mode in which the economic means are 
acquired influences the nature of the satisfactions we seek through 
them, that, for example, the competitive spirit engendered in the 
economic struggle affects our manner of living, our recreations, our 
philosophies, our ideals. We can agree that the struggle for the 
means of living, engrossing and perpetual as it is for the vast ma- 
jority, must color, according to its character, the whole outlook of 
men,” 85 


We can grant all these things and insist, beyond them, that apart 
from the economic structure history has no meaning. But, it is im- 
portant at the same time to add, “in so agreeing we are simply 
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admitting that the economic element is one highly important factor 
in the whole nexus of interactive influences which determine social 
phenomena.” 8 There is still the central problem as to just what 
part that economic element plays in the total picture, whether it is 
the sole element or the dominant element, or whether it is but one 
of several major considerations that vary in significance according 
to the particular circumstances of the given situation. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the exclusive or dominant role 
assigned by Burnham to the economic factor is clearly difficult to 
sustain. It is not easy, for example, to relate the nature or varieties 
of religion solely or primarily to economic forces. Christianity arose 
in the Roman Empire and has survived many economic changes. 
Judaism, perduring many centuries and many lands of persecution, 
is beholden to no one mode of economic production. The division 
of Protestantism into numerous sects has in no sense followed altera- 
tions in the social structure alone. Indeed, as Max Weber and 
Tawney have shown, the influence of Protestantism on capitalism 
is sufficient demonstration of the truth that cultural institutions may 
shape or influence economic institutions, just as economic institu- 
tions may shape or influence cultural institutions. Here, as every- 
where, the relation is not simply unilateral. 

That social institutions and social change cannot be attributed 
solely to the forms or relationships of economic production is evi- 
denced too by an examination of primitive societies. The power of a 
tribal chief, for instance, cannot be explained simply in economic 
terms, any more than one can adequately interpret the matriarchical 
system in those terms. The diversity of thought-forms (mores) in 
primitive societies of the same economic levels is as striking a fact 
as the persistence of thought-forms throughout the ages, despite 
changes in the economic system or social structure. Even the differ- 
ences in the status of men and women, Boas notes, are not primarily 
economic. They are rather the result of a chain of circumstances 
emerging from differences in the physiological life of man and 
woman.®7 

Economic systems, in short, are submerged in the social relations 
of man. They are part of the cultural life but they are not the whole 
or even, necessarily, the dominant part of it. Under certain circum- 
stances, as under a free-market economy, the economic may indeed 
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be the most valid interpretation; but under other circumstances, as 
under a controlled economy, it is not. To apply the principle of eco- 
nomic determinism to all human societies, in consequence, is to 
ignore the complexities of history for a false simplicity.8* This truth 
Burnham himself perceived and accepted in a later work, where he 
bluntly observed: 


“Theories of ‘economic materialism’ or ‘economic determinism’ 
. .. are unable to meet the test of the facts. Social and political 
events of the very greatest scope and order . . . have occurred with- 
out any important correlated change in the mode of economic pro- 
duction; consequently the mode of production cannot be the sole 
cause of social change.” 8° 


There is a further and no less significant aspect to this problem 
of organizational necessity that should not go unnoticed here. When 
we have once recognized the dependence of society upon certain 
structural or organizational relationships, have we thereby de- 
termined which organizational relationships are to prevail? The 
same social structure, it is evident, produces not only managers but 
independent trade unions as well, and in addition to these the ele- 
ment of government. If the nature of the organization is to deter- 
mine, what exactly does it determine? We have already seen the lack 
of any conclusive demonstration that it is the managers who are 
destined for social rule; but if it is not the managers, who then are 
to control ? 9° 

In the answer to this question we find the crucial weakness of the 
deterministic theory, for only the human factor can resolve an or- 
ganizational stalemate. Granted the imperatives of social organiza- 
tion, granted even the anti-democratic tendencies inherent in our 
present industrial structure,®! there is yet a wide field in which man 
himself can move—to select from among several alternatives that 
which he deems most useful or valuable to himself.92 Man is not 
merely the servant, he is also the master of organizational impera- 
tives. He does not merely serve its functional operations; he chan- 
nels those operations toward goals and purposes he—and not the 
abstract imperatives—has set. Nor is it any the less untrue to hold 
that man is bound by a particular mode of production, for where, 
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if not from man, arise the forces that change the mode of produc- 
tion? Does the machine produce changes from within itself? Do 
techniques of production emerge from one another as by some 
magical order? And if it is not in the machine or in the techniques 
of production that we find the source of technological or economic 
change, but in the economic relationships predicated on those tech- 
niques, what are those relationships if not the relationships of men? 
That man is delimited in the scope of his power and conditioned in 
the manner of its exercise, is not to be denied; but it is not only 
the economic, it is also the political and, more broadly, the social 
organization of a society which effect that delimitation.®* It is, even 
more, the habits and patterns of human thought, indeed the civiliza- 
tion itself, which so delimit and condition. Always, however, man, 
and the ideas that are in man, contribute too to the formation of 
power. 

These considerations help us again to understand why no monistic 
and mechanical theory of causation can serve as an adequate ex- 
planation of social phenomena. There is no gainsaying the profound 
importance of the economic structure and of the organizational 
patterns concomitant with that structure. Nor do we serve any useful 
purpose by ignoring the accouterments of power that attach to those 
who control, by virtue of their economic positions, segments of that 
economic structure. But there is at the same time no way thus far 
known to man to escape the simple truth that these elements alone 
form but part of a total situation. Those who manage the instru- 
ments of production exercise important controls, but so too do those 
who share in the direction of labor and government; and which 
of these shall at any one time prevail—which shall exercise final 
power over the social structure—is in no sense a mechanical de- 
termination. So fatalistic a view not only denies the vitality of 
human choice, constrained though this may oftentimes be; it is in 
direct conflict with the vast experience of mankind. Similarly, just 
as economic life does not constitute the whole of social life, so 
economic power does not constitute the whole of social power. And 
just as those who control an aspect of economic power do not control 
the whole of economic power, so those who control the whole of the 
economic organization do not necessarily control the whole of social 
organization.%4 
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In absolute terms, therefore, the theory that social rule emerges 
simply and necessarily as a consequence of organizational impera- 
tives is false: it simplifies the total situation by ignoring or mini- 
mizing structural factors other than the economic alone; it fails to 
explain the multiplicity of diverse “superstructures’—as in the 
realm of religion—that everywhere accompany a similar economic 
base; and it does not provide for the psychological factor of man 
himself. As a partial explanation of social power it is, of course, 
valuable; but as a partial theory it loses both its vitality and its key 
significance, and fails to sustain the thesis of rule through organiza- 
tional necessity. 


D. THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF DEMOCRACY 


The invalidity of Burnham’s several assumptions—first, that the 
ruling class is a principle of historical law; second, that the ruling 
class is always an economic class, made up only of those men who 
control access to the instruments of economic production; and third, 
that this ruling class comes to power simply (and indeed solely) by 
virtue of organizational imperatives—alone renders invalid his 
concluding inference, that democracy is therefore impossible. But 
Burnham, in addition to these considerations, adduces two further 
structural arguments, which, he holds, conclusively demonstrate 
democracy’s inability to survive. These are (1) the shift in sover- 
eignty from parliaments to administrative bureaus, and (2) the 
managerial removal of the institutional bases for democracy. 

There is involved in this construction, however, a seeming accep- 
tance of the doctrine that democracy does contemporaneously exist 
and has previously existed, but is only now and in the immediate 
future destined to disappear. Such a conception argues not the per- 
manent but only the temporary impossibility of democracy, a view 
for which credence is offered in the following statements from the 
Managerial Revolution: %® 


“There have been many kinds and degrees of democracy. Democ- 
racy such as England and France and the United States have re- 
cently known is only one kind among many others. ... The 
democracy of Athenian slave society is not the same in general 
social character as the democracy of capitalist England.” 
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and 


“The democracy of capitalist society is on the way out, is, in fact, 
just about gone, and will not come back. The democracy of mana- 
gerial society will be some while being born; and its birth pangs 
will include drastic convulsions.” 


This seeming incompatibility with the absolutist position that all 
societies are ruled by a ruling class requires a word in clarification 
before we can proceed to an analysis of the specific structural fac- 
tors that today operate, according to Burnham, to destroy democ- 
racy. 

The central question, it is plain, is: What is democracy? To this 
Burnham replies (and with much validity) : “Democracy is a politi- 
cal system where policy is decided, directly or indirectly, by a 
majority, and where minorities, differing in their opinion from the 
majority, have the right of political expression and the opportunity, 
thereby, of becoming a majority.” °* But for Burnham the emphasis 
throughout is not on the factor of majority rule but on that of 
minority rights. In fact, his employment of this latter factor is so 
exclusive as effectively to eliminate the majority principle itself. 

Now the right of minority opposition is indubitably essential, but 
it can never be more than the negative aspect of a twofold condi- 
tion, the positive side of which is the right of the majority to have 
its way, to effectuate through law its opinions and beliefs. And this 
Burnham categorically and absolutely denies: in all societies, he 
insists, not the majority but the minority determines public policy.®* 
He restricts this crucial right of minority opposition, moreover, 
toa minority of the elite, to a section of the ruling class itself. As he 
went on to state in one of his later works: “It is true that the opposi- 
tion is only a section of the elite as a whole. It is also true that when 
the opposition takes governing power that is only a change of 
rulers.” 98 This right of minority opposition, then, a right which 
Burnham insists is essential for democracy, is no more than the 
right of a particular minority, a minority within the elite or ruling 
class; and this, of course, whatever other relevance it may have, is 
clearly not the minority opposition democracy requires. 

In these terms, however, Burnham’s further statement that democ- 
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racy “is in no way incompatible with class rule in society” ®® begins 
to take on meaning, though not thereby validity. Narrowly con- 
ceived, the Athenian slavocracy was indeed a democracy. But from 
a broader standpoint, based on the inclusion of women and slaves, 
for example, the minority who made up the citizenry was a political 
oligarchy. The distinction, to be sure, is one of degree, but differences 
of degree, when crucial, tend to become differences of kind. And 
it is crucial to democracy that no one class or caste should perma- 
nently possess political control. It is not class rule but the absence 
of class rule that distinguishes democracy from all other forms of 
state, that is one of the essential hallmarks of democracy. In democ- 
racy we have the one “specific form of government in which political 
life cannot be identified with a politically privileged class; a democ- 
racy has no political class.” 19° If the majority is compelled to move 
within the contours of policy set for it by a ruling class, the majority 
cannot be said to rule; and democracy, at the same time that it 
insists on minority opposition, insists also on majority rule. And if 
both the majority and the minority are, as in Burnham’s construc- 
tion, part of the ruling class, then the terms patently cease to have 
the meanings democracy ordinarily ascribes to them. 

This digression into the meaning of democracy, as the term is em- 
ployed by Burnham, has been made necessary in order to avert a 
possible confusion as to just what is involved in the organizational 
theory of the ruling class. It is not merely a denial of democracy 
now; it is, even more, an insistence that democracy can never be. 

We can now turn our attention to the specific structural factors 
which, in conjunction with the previous considerations, are held by 
Burnham to ensure the supplanting of democracy by managerial 
society. 

The shift in sovereignty. According to Burnham, sovereignty in 
the modern state has left the area of parliament for that of the 
administrative bureau. In this phenomenon, he argues, there is re- © 
vealed the decisive refutation of the democratic theory and the final 
demonstration of managerial dominance. What is the validity of his 
claim? 

That the rise of the administrative bureau has carried with it a 
vast concentration of power is scarcely to be denied. Here, as else- 
where, Burnham has seized upon a truth crucial to any interpreta- 
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tion of modern society. But that this concentration of power in 
administrative bodies constitutes a shift in sovereignty is an exten- 
sion of that truth into a false hypothesis. 

It is to be remarked, at the outset, that the problem of sovereignty 
is not alone a question of locus, of localization, but also of meaning 
—not merely where sovereignty is but what sovereignty is. And in 
assuming that sovereignty is simply the fact of power, Burnham has 
failed to note a distinction fundamental to politics—the distinction 
between final and incidental decision, between supreme and deriva- 
tive power.1°! Sovereignty is not the mere fact of power, not the 
mere making of administrative decisions. Where a judge in the 
exercise of his power-resolves a dispute, in which the ruling can be 
appealed to a higher source of power, he is not sovereign; yet he has 
made a decision. Where an administrator determines to pursue a 
particular course of action and his decision is subject to review and 
veto, that decision is not a sovereign one. Where any decision by a 
leader or group to pursue a certain policy can be reversed by a su- 
perior leader or group, the decision in the first instance, in yielding 
to that in the second instance, cannot be said to be sovereign. And 
where an official possessing delegated powers makes decisions in 
accordance with policy previously determined by his superior, his 
decisions are not sovereign. It is not the act of decision, not the fact 
of power, but the act of final decision, the fact of supreme or ulti- 
mate power, that points the direction of sovereignty. 

This consideration helps us to see the inherent defect in Burn- 
ham’s localization of sovereignty. He assumes that such localization 
is in the parliaments of democracy; he does not stop to inquire into 
the source of parliamentary power. Here is a crucial weakness of his 
argument: the failure to perceive that democracy as a principle is 
not dependent on the particular institutions which seek to actualize 
it, that democracy as a principle is compatible not alone with parlia- 
mentary but with legislative-administrative forms as well. The 
problem for democracy is not that of institutional localization, not 
whether this or that body or agency should exercise this or that 
particular power. The problem for democracy is that of responsi- 
bility: to ensure that the institutional forms respond to the public 
opinion which sustains them.1°? A shift in power is not necessarily 
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a problem in sovereignty ; it may be merely a problem in technique, 
in method. 

To argue, therefore, that “sovereignty cannot be delegated,” 1° 
and that the delegation of power is in consequence the abdication of 
sovereignty, is to confuse, in the first instance, control of major 
direction with the control of detail, and to mistake, in the second 
place, the specific or limited fact of power with the larger or more 
general fact of sovereignty. It is, even more, to fail to perceive that 
the essence of democracy is not the institutional patterns through 
which it is realized but the principle of responsibility, the determina- 
tion of public policy through the free play of conflicting opinions. 

The structural bases of democracy. The inability of democracy to 
survive, Burnham further holds, lies in the removal by the managers 
of the institutional bases that make democracy possible. 


“There is no democracy without opposition groups. Opposition 
groups cannot, however, depend for their existence merely on the 
good will of those who are in power. They must have some sort of 
independent institutional base in society. . . . In decentralized 
economies, oppositions are able to base themselves on some section 
of the economy, since no one and no group controls the economy as 
a whole. Oppositions can be based on one large branch of the econ- 
omy as against others, on agriculture as against industry, on heavy 
industry as against light industry, on labor as against capital. But 
the centralization of the economy under the managerial structure 
would seem to remove these possibilities. All major parts of the 
economy will be planned and controlled by the simple integrated 
set of institutions which will be the managerial state.” 14 


There is involved in this argument two sets of factors: the one, 
a description of that which is; the other, a description of what must 
be. To the extent that it anticipates the future, it reverts once again 
to that mechanistic determinism which admits no deviation from the 
inexorable march of material (i.e., economic) forces. It proclaims 
anew a fixed destination and a fixed passage. It paints with bold 
strokes the history of an era that is yet to be, casting into the dim 
recesses of insignificance man’s intelligence and his aptitudes. Such 
a doctrine is alien to all but the dogmatic fatalist. It is not a doc- 
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trine that can, today, be refuted, for it deals with a future the details 
of which are still largely inaccessible. Nor is it a doctrine immedi- 
ately proved or disproved by the pattern of unfolding events. Al- 
though the failure of predicted events to materialize does help to 
defeat the hypothesis, the realization of predicted events may turn 
on factors foreign to those on which the predictions were based. To 
affirm that the managers will come to power, and that they will do 
so only in a totalitarian structure, is at best an effort in clairvoyance 
that can only await the considered judgment of historical time. To 
the extent that Burnham asserts this view, he assumes the guise of 
a prophet. On the record, his garb is no less tattered than that of 
other repudiated pretenders to the throne.1% 

To the extent, however, that Burnham argues the necessity of 
structural decentralization for democracy, he affirms a profound 
and indispensable truth. Democracy can, indeed, survive only if 
there is a separation between the state and the community, between 
the various institutions and bases that make opposition groups 
possible. And as our earlier analysis showed, there is this necessary 
separation in the modern American state. Not only management but 
also labor and government play powerful and significant roles; not 
only these but agricultural and ecclesiastical elements, and inde- 
pendent owners of small business enterprises. So long as these several 
forces continue to exist, in greater or lesser degree and strength, and 
to operate through the media of free political parties and organized 
pressure, democracy reaffirms one of the conditions of its life as well 
as a mark of its achievement.1°® 


IV 


CoNCLUSIONS ON DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 


The democratic no less than other forms of state is a function of 
the social order. Without social order, and the organization attendant 
upon such order, there can be and is no government. Without gov- 
ernment, and the organization attendant upon such government, 
there can be and is no social order. The two are interdependent: 
where there is one, there is the other. And both imply the fact of 
organization. 
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There is, accordingly, a great element of truth in Burnham’s 
argument that we must turn to the organizational factor if we are 
to understand the workings and indeed the very existence of a 
particular form of state. But there is, too, an equal if not greater 
element of error—an error emerging from Burnham’s insistence that 
the organizational factor is not merely to be included but is to be 
made the sole or dominant factor in the explanation of political 
power. In such an extension the partial truth becomes a total false- 
hood. This may clearly be seen if we pause briefly to recapitulate 
our conclusions on the three arguments that together constitute the 
foundations of Burnham’s larger theory. 

Thus there is incontestably a large core of validity in Burnham’s 
construction of the ruling class as historical law; many states in 
many ages stand in visible or historic support of this thesis. But 
whatever the relevance and applicability of the ruling class princi- 
ple to past facts, that applicability can in no sense be interpreted 
as extending, merely by virtue of its past existence, into the future. 
So mechanistic a doctrine fails completely to understand the com- 
plexity of human motivations and the power of human choice. It 
neglects the element of contingency in history. It oversimplifies 
the specific problems of power so as to mold them into a schematic 
generalization that accords with the similarities but underestimates 
the differences between societies. It ignores the profound truth 
uttered by an older and more intellectually mature Michels, that 
“epochs of history do not lend themselves to photographic repro- 
duction.” 1°7 And it does all this on the fatalistic and indeed fantas- 
tic presupposition that the processes of an artificial structure will 
necessarily operate to enslave men who have already in some meas- 
ure effected their escape from enslavement. What has been, it is all 
too clear, need not forever be. If a particular class has ruled before, 
that alone is no inexorable demonstration that it will continue to 
rule. Just as Darwin and Lyell wrote the immutable out of nature, 
so the variability in man and society discredits the idea of a per- 
petual oligarchy. 

Similar considerations point to the invalidity of Burnham’s con- 
cept of the ruling class simply or solely as an economic class. It is 
the strength of Burnham’s argument that he recognizes the pro- 
found significance of the economic element in social organization ; 
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but it is his crucial weakness that he fails both to perceive that the 
economic is one among several factors and to restrict his valid per- 
ception to a portion rather than the totality of power. The economic 
element is not the only one because labor and government no less 
than management are vital factors in the composition of economic 
power. And the economic element is not the total (or even in all 
cases the dominant) element because military, priestly, and political 
power have all in the course of history come variously to rule. Eco- 
nomic power is always prominent, indeed essential, power, but it 
may be secured through other than economic means alone; and it 
may, above all, as the record of democracy attests, be controlled 
not only oligarchically by a class but also democratically by the 
people. Here is a central issue for democracy: not whether economic 
power shall control political power or political power control eco- 
nomic power, but whether the people, through democratic processes, 
shall control both. 

These reflections expose the weakness in Burnham’s further con- 
tention that power emanates from organizational imperatives alone. 
The organizational factor is indeed a paramount one: a change in 
the economic structure, for example, is accompanied by a change in 
the thoughts and behavior of men.1°8 But this is not to conclude . 
that the organizational factor is thereby the sole or decisive factor. 
In the first place, the structural factor is itself a complex that must 
first be resolved. Mosca and Kent reduced it to political organiza- 
tion, Marx and Burnham to economic organization, and these in no 
sense exhaust the multifarious power elements that pervade every 
society. In the second place, even the economic structure is a com- 
plex of elements—of management, of government, of labor, of agri- 
culture, and so forth—a complex which experience amply suggests 
is not resolved merely by the operation of mechanical processes. 
In the third place, if the economic structure is the basic determinant, 
how is one to explain or reconcile the fact that, as Corey reminds 
us, “any particular economic organization of society is capable of 
many superstructural variations” ? 1°° This consideration alone con- 
clusively establishes the interplay of factors other than those of eco- 
nomic imperatives. And then, finally, the general objection must 
be entered that any deterministic theory, economic or otherwise, 
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fails to the extent that it does not adequately take into account the 
psychological variabilities in man. It has been well said: 


“Man is a critic as well as a creature of circumstance. ... We 
cannot conclude that, because the painter is absolutely dependent on 
his paintbox, the nature of its contents explains the picture. No more 
can we conclude that the struggle of the artist to earn his living 
explains it.” 11° 


For these several reasons Burnham’s doctrine of the impossibility 
of democracy cannot be held to have been sustained. The complexi- 
ties of social existence—what Morris Cohen has called the multidi- 
mensionality of history—are much too great and numerous to be 
reduced to any monistic formula, as the more cautious interpreta- 
tions of even Pareto and Mosca at times perceived. And if we are 
to understand the social process it will be only through the correla- 
tion of the various elements that play significant roles within it, 
not through a determined insistence on absolute and exclusive 
theories. The organizational factor is always a necessary but never 
a sufficient explanation of the social process; and that it precludes 
democracy has yet to be established. 


The Ruling Class as Conspiracy of Power 





In the seventh book of the Republic Plato magnificently portrays 
the dichotomy between form and substance, between things as men 
conceive them to be and things as they actually are. Shadows, he 
perceived, render realities obscure, and men, governed by the illu- 
sions to which alone they are exposed, are unable to pierce the veil 
that cloaks the actuality beneath it. Indeed, because men perceive 
only the illusions permitted them they regard the illusions as true 
and press the inquiry no further. In this way the apparent assumes 
the qualities of the real, and the real itself is apprehended only by 
the unusual few capable of freeing themselves from the general mis- 
conceptions of mankind. 

What Plato advanced as a theory of knowledge, some men have 
advanced as a theory of power. In all societies, they say, not the 
many but the few prevail. This they hold to be the fundamental 
political reality ; all else is facade. Under the form of oligarchy, they 
argue, form and substance coincide: the few who are the actual 
rulers of the state stand forth too as the titular rulers of the state. 
But in democracy, according to this interpretation, and only in 
democracy, form and substance are no longer one. The many who 
appear as the rulers are in fact only puppets; the real rulers are 
unseen and, to the public, unknown. But always they are there, and 
always they are the few. 

Where, for the theorists of the organizational school, the few are 
those who come to power through the imperatives of the social struc- 
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ture—through their command, say, of the instruments of economic 
production—those few are, in the power or force interpretation of 
the state, men who are driven by the will to power, by the greed, 
the lust, the impulse to dominate and to govern the affairs of other 
men. They are those who have not only the urge to power but the 
ability to acquire and effectively to utilize the weapons of power. 
And the weapons of power are ultimately, in this view, but two— 
force and deceit. 

To talk of the state, therefore, as a problem in active consent, or 
to look upon democracy as a form of political organization in which 
the masses of mankind determine, through the free expression of 
conflicting opinions, the broad ends to which public policy shall be 
directed, is to return, in this interpretation, to the images in Plato’s 
cave. It is to mistake the form for the substance, the illusion of 
democracy for the reality of oligarchy. No matter what the ideologi- 
cal representation, no matter what the forms and the procedures, 
always, these critics of democracy maintain, the core of political 
organization is rule by the few; always the actual residence or de- 
pository of power is in the hands of a dominant oligarchy; always 
democracy is unreal. 


li 


Tue Power Factor IN OLIGARCHICAL THOUGHT 


One of the earliest and most suggestive expressions of this doc- 
trine is to be found in the several Dialogues of Plato, not merely in 
Thrasymachus’ famous proclamation that “justice is nothing else 
than the interest of the stronger,” 1 but even more in the dogmatic 
assurance with which Callicles affirms that rule belongs to the 
strong, that the strong man with “a nature capable of acquiring an 
empire or a tyranny or sovereignty” should give full vent to this 
nature and not admit “custom and reason and the opinion of other 
men to be lords over him.” 


“T plainly assert [said Callicles], that he who would truly live 
ought to allow his desires to wax to the uttermost, and not to chas- 
tise them; but when they have grown to their greatest he should 
have courage and intelligence to minister to them and to satisfy all 
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his longings. And this I affirm to be natural justice and nobility. 
. . . Nature herself intimates that it is just for the better to have 
more than the worse, the more powerful than the weaker; and in 
many ways she shows ... that justice consists in the superior 
ruling over and having more than the inferior.” 2 


And when Socrates puts the question: “Are the superior and better 
and stronger the same or different?” ; he receives from Callicles the 
reply: “I say unequivocally that they are the same.” 3 

Whether or not these doctrines are characteristic of the Greek 
Sophists is unimportant for our purposes here.t What is important 
is that they were seriously advanced and tenaciously held, not simply 
by those to whom Plato attributed them but by a variety of thinkers 
ever since. Thus we find Machiavelli in the eighteenth chapter of 
The Prince urging his ruler to pursue the ways of the lion and the 
fox, for the force of beasts, war, he said, “is the sole art that belongs 
to him who rules.” > And thus we find Hobbes, formulator of the 
great Leviathan, stating as “a generall inclination of all mankind, a 
perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that ceaseth 
only in Death.” © Some, like the sociologists Ludwig Gumplowicz 7 
and Franz Oppenheimer,’ followed Marx in identifying this power 
factor with a particular class and in regarding the origin as well as 
the existence of government to be essentially a matter of conquest 
and domination. Others, like Nietzsche ® and Spengler,!° similarly 
conceived power to be the basis of the state and obedience a matter 
of compulsion, but held this concentration of power to lie not so 
much in the hands of a class as in the possession of individuals or 
cliques impregnated with the will to power and having or acquiring 
the means to effectuate that will. The doctrine was rationalized into 
still other forms by nationalist writers such as Treitschke, who 
regarded the state not merely as personality, not merely as will— 
indeed, “the most emphatic will that can be imagined”—but also 
and above all as power, “Power which makes it will to prevail,” 14 
and by Hegelian writers such as Bosanquet, for whom “the State 
. . . is necessarily force.” 12 But for the restatement of the theory 
in all its crude and “realistic” essence, we must go to such modern 
expounders as Pareto and the spokesmen for Italian fascism. 

In Pareto’s view all governments rest on force and consent. The 
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latter, however, he holds to be secondary, for not only can it be 
manufactured by cunning and deceit (Machiavelli’s foxes), more 
important it can be governed or suppressed by force. Those who 
command the instruments of force, he argues, require only leaders 
adept at chicanery to triumph, “and history shows that such leader- 
ship is usually supplied by dissatisfied” leaders from those skilled 
in the art of guile. It is meaningless “to ask whether or not force 
ought to be used in a society, whether the use of force is or is not 
beneficial.” The truth is that force is always used, both “by those 
who wish to preserve certain uniformities and by those who wish to 
overstep them.” And in both cases that force is employed by a 
minority, by a few (the elite) who dominate rather than respond to 
the desires of the many. Government, argues Pareto, may claim to 
be founded on reason, but in fact it rests on force. And government, 
whatever the form it may assume, is always in substance oligarchic. 
The sovereign, the parliament, may occupy the stage; but behind 
the scenes is the everpresent governing class. Especially, says 
Pareto, is this marked in democracy. 


“King Demos, good soul, thinks he is following his own devices. In 
reality he is following the lead of his rulers. ... In the fact, whether 
universal suffrage prevails or not, it is always an oligarchy that 
governs, finding ways to give to the ‘will of the people’ that ex- 
pression which the few desire. . . . [Universal suffrage, indeed,] is 
no more exactly definable, no less shrouded in mystery, no less be- 
yond the pale of reality, than the hosts of other divinities.” 13 


In this Paretian analysis Mussolini discovered what he held to be 
the true explanation of the nature of democracy. Democracy, he de- 
clared, is a form of government that gives the people the illusion 
rather than the reality of sovereignty. “The real effective sovereignty 
lies in the hands of other concealed and irresponsible forces.” 
Democracy, nominally without a king, is in fact “ruled by many 
kings—more absolute, tyrannical, and ruinous than one sole king, 
even though a tyrant.” For a true understanding of political society, 
therefore, we must look not to the form but to the substance of 
government. And this, in his view, is always oligarchical rule.14 

These concepts of the unreality of democracy, of man’s lust for 
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power, of force (and its corollary, deceit) as the basis of the state, 
and of the localization of the control of force in an oligarchy able 
and anxious to use it, have been given frequent restatement by 
American critics of democracy. With the resignation of one who 
yields unwillingly to the inevitable, Max Nomad declared: 


“There are only two principles governing all politics. First—to get 
power by all means, even the vilest ; and, second, to keep that power 
by all means, even the vilest.” 15 


Without such resignation but with an equal sense of the inevitable, 
L. J. Henderson embraced Pareto’s interpretations as “a work of 
genius” and, pointing to the similarity between Pareto and 
Machiavelli, went on to defend the validity of this Machiavellian 
position.1® In a drastic departure from his managerial hypothesis, 
James Burnham seized upon the power theory of the state as the 
true and conclusive explanation of political affairs and attempted to 
expand the doctrine into a science of politics.17 And in a slender 
but provocative volume, W. B. Munro presented the argument that 
the people cannot be effective agencies in government, that oligarchy 
and not democracy perpetually obtains.18 

Political life, Munro declared, is governed not by the people or by 
the opinions of the people but by the operation of certain deter- 
ministic historical laws. These laws do more than simply exert 
pressure; they actually control government. And of all these laws, 
Munro asserted, none is more important than the domination of 
the many by the few, the inevitable inclination of all governments 
to autocracy. 


“Every government, whatsoever its form and howsoever guarded, 
tends to become a government by minority. The attempt has often 
been made to fasten political power in the hands of the whole people, 
but it never stays there. It gravitates into the possession of a class— 
a ruling class. . . . Nothing, indeed, is more impressive in all human 
history than the relative ease with which, under any and every form 
of government, the classes have managed to strip from the masses 
the substance of power while leaving them the outward forms of it. 
.. . It must inevitably turn out that way. ... It is the essence 
of all government that the Few shall lead and the Many follow.” 1° 
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It is inevitable, Munro argued, because men lust for power and 
organize not merely to arrogate but to enlarge that power. Those 
who hope for democracy, therefore, are “foreordained” to disappoint- 
ment, for democracy is no more than “a form of government that 
goes through the gestures of obeisance to popular sovereignty.” ?° 
Behind the pretensions of democracy, insisted Munro, lie always 
the invisible forces that actually and eternally rule. 

This, then, is the indictment of democracy: that it may be the 
form but it is never the substance of government; that always the 
actuality of rule, of governance, is in the hands of a few irresponsible 
to the many; and that this ruling oligarchy both arrives at and 
maintains power through the employment of force and deceit, 
that the state, in the last analysis, is a function of power and not 
of consent. The elaboration of this argument has thus far been 
sketched in general and somewhat varied terms; for its full and 
forceful presentation by an effective American spokesman, let us 
turn to the numerous writings of Lawrence Dennis.?+ 


II 
LAWRENCE Dennis: Tue Exire As Power 


There is one difficulty in dealing with Dennis (and other writers 
of this as well as other schools) that should be made plain at the 
outset. This is his frequent practice of confusing that which he 
thinks is with that which he thinks ought to be. This confusion 
arises in part from his attempt simultaneously to do three things: 
first, state the necessity, indeed the inevitability, of irresponsible 
elite rule; second, prescribe certain values or purposes which he 
thinks a good elite should endeavor to secure; and third, persuade 
his readers that they should both welcome and support such an elite. 
His books, that is to say, are an argument for fascism ; consequently 
he speaks in part of what people should do. On the other hand, he 
seeks to rationalize or justify this choice of action by arguing that 
some such choice must be made, that the situation not only is as he 
depicts it but that it also and always must be, and that in acting 
according to his precepts we are merely taking cognizance of the 
reality. In this respect his books also constitute a deterministic 
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argument against democracy. Sometimes it is difficult to tell which 
facet of the political problem he is presenting—the reality or the 
desirability. More often, indeed, the sprawling nature of his argument 
makes it difficult to know just what his central objection to democ- 
racy is. For our purpose in this section, however, we shall consider 
only the negative and deterministic portion of his argument, only, 
that is, his indictment of the democratic principle as a vain and 
impossible dream. And we shall seek, in these terms, to ascertain 
the specific grounds on which he rests his charge. 

Unlike those anti-democratic theorists who profess a personal 
predilection for democracy but argue that detached and scientific 
observation compels a recognition of its impossibility or unde- 
sirability, Dennis, in strict compliance with his avowed policy of 
“realism, logical consistency, and emotional sincerity,’ admits 
categorically his disbelief in democracy. He is, he tells us, “an 
apologist for the authoritarian [totalitarian] state and a critic of 
liberal democracy.” 22 This acknowledgment of preference, however, 
should not be taken to imply a prejudiced or preferential interpreta- 
tion of political phenomena, for, Dennis insists, whatever else his 
books may do, they approach the subject with the careful scrutiny 
of the objective analyst. As he puts it: 


“The first point to make clear about this analysis and view is that 
the bases are facts and logical deductions from such facts rather 


than ethics or preferences. . . . Its method aims to be scientific 
and logical, not ethical. . . . My preferences are brought in only 
incidentally to the development of the . . . main theses which are 


largely interpretative of actual trends and probable events.” 28 


As we study the facts, Dennis observes, we note at once a phe- 
nomenon of primary importance: this is the division of society into 
rulers and ruled, elite and mass. The former are the few who 
actually and “always determine what the masses get.” The latter are 
the many, those who, under all systems, are always excluded from 
power. Men may battle as to which set of the elite shall rule; they 
may even join issue as to which system will make that rule effective. 
But, Dennis insists, “there is no choice as to whether or not some 
group of the elite shall rule. . . . There must always be a ruling 
or managing class.” 24 
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This ruling or dominant class is, according to Dennis, made up 
of two elements: those of the elite who are in power and those of 
the elite who are out of power but seek it. The determination of 
who shall be “in” and who shall be “out,” while of interest, is of 
no real significance to the average man; he “goes on doing as he is 
told.” But to the different sections of the elite that determination 
is crucial. Both are greedy for power. Both are willing and strong 
enough to fight for it. And both do. Who the dominant elite shall 
be, in consequence, ‘“‘can never be permanently determined by law,” 
by reason, by abstract principles, or theories of justice; these, 
Dennis insists, can never be the determinants of social order. What 
is decisive is power, the force factors that emerge as the expression 
of the conflict of peoples, of group pressures, of human appetites. 
And the ultimate play of these force factors, “as in war, takes place 
outside the bounds of law.” 25 

This, Dennis holds, is not only as it should, but as it must, be. 
“Politics is always essentially a conspiracy of power,’ and law is 
essentially the means whereby “contests of sheer force or might” 
are staged. “It specifically makes possible and easy ways in which 
the strong can use force to crush and oppress the weak.” 26 The 
failure of liberals and conservatives both, Dennis argues, is that they 


“still think of politics as a game. They have not awakened to the 
fact that it 1s now a war. In war, as all military manuals teach in 
chapter one, the purpose is to destroy the enemy.” 27 


Those who, therefore, still think in terms of right rather than in 
terms of might are oblivious to the naked reality of social order. 
It is not right that makes might; on the contrary, Dennis affirms, it 
is always and only might that makes right. This is true under the 
totalitarian régimes; it is equally true under the liberal régimes.28 

Consider, for a moment, the nature of a social order. Is it the 
expression of the will of the people or is it not rather “the expression 
of the composite will of a dominant class?” Clearly, says Dennis, 
it is the latter. Is this dominant class in control by virtue of its 
principles or wealth or property or is it not rather in control 
through its command of “the instruments of power . . . guns and 
propaganda?” Again, says Dennis, it is clearly the latter. And is not 
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the operating plan “always an expression of the might of the 
people”; does it not derive its rightness, “its moral validity and its 
practicability from the might which makes it effective”; and does 
it not prevent “contrary might from making it ineffective2” All 
this, says Dennis, is clear beyond dispute. Plainly, then, rule is 
power, and power is force, and force is might, and a social order is 
rightfully the embodiment as it is the reflection of the will of the 
strong; for, Dennis concludes, “only might can make right right 
or effective.” 29 Thus Dennis, in the manner of the Greek Sophist 
Thrasymachus, returns to the affirmation that justice is the right 
of the stronger. “The motivating force,” he declares, “is the will 
to power”; the actualizing force is the expression of power. Always 
it is power, for in the last analysis “force has always ruled the 
world.” 3° 

It is true, Dennis admits, that certain forms of state, such as 
democracy, do not appear to rest on force, and indeed in America 
the clique in power does not openly do so. Unlike a totalitarian 
system such as the Soviet Union, Dennis observes, where the domi- 
nant elite can openly and honestly accomplish its purposes through 
the use of force, the elite in this country must, if it is to maintain 
the form of democracy, proceed “with guile and duplicity.” 31 But 
it is important, he adds, not to let this curtain of deception obscure 
the reality of the power which sustains it. At bottom, Dennis 
insists, the form of democracy becomes the substance of oligarchy. 
In his words: 


“The elite do rule, as liberal theory does not recognize; .. . they, 
and not the majority of the people, make most of the important 
choices; . . . their acts are not subject to popular control by the 
ballot or the enforcement of the Constitution in the way liberal 
theory supposes possible. . . . The elite are the leaders, the direc- 
tives lie with them. Directions of social trends are determined by 
Eel. 4s 


This is not to say, however, that in the form of the democratic 
state the people are utterly helpless, that the elite are subject to no 
control by the people, that the elite rule in a wholly capricious and 
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irresponsible way. This, says Dennis, is belied by the obvious fact 
that when a majority, “as so seldom happens,” is agreed on the 
necessity for a change and is both “capably inspired and led by the 
out-elite,” they do exercise an effective voice in the determination of 
which elite shall be in power. “In this way,” Dennis holds, “the 
majority can be said to determine a change in rule.” But this change 
in rule, he continues, means no more than the replacement by one 
elite of another elite; it is in no sense the assumption of power by 
the people. The majority decision, moreover, is itself, ‘in the largest 
number of cases, nothing more or less than the product of a 
minority interest managing things and wielding power.” 3% 

And when we regard carefully not the form but the reality of the 
democratic state, we find, according to Dennis, that it is not opinion 
but force which fundamentally prevails. The duties and obligations 
of the individual are determined not by the free play of opinion, 
not by popular directive or popular consent, but by the forceful 
power of the ruling class. In Dennis’ phrase: “It may be said that 
the social situation rests on consent only if it is assumed that those 
who are powerless against the coercion applied consent to what they 
do not like but cannot alter.” 34 

This, Dennis affirms, is the true description of political organiza- 
tion. And never more so than now. For democracy, even as mere 
form, is “an order doomed by the irresistible trend of prevailing 
social forces.” In its place we shall have fascism, “the inevitable 
alternative.” It is useless to attempt to repair or preserve the old 
system ; we are faced now with “a trend we are clearly powerless to 
arrest.” Do what we will, “present trends must put the state sooner 
or later in the complete control of some combination of power groups 
with a will to use the state in the pursuit of ends not embraced 
within the liberal ideologies.” 35 


III 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF THE PowEeR THEORY 


It will be seen that this argument is, in many ways, analogous 
to the Burnham thesis. Both approach the problems of men in a 
spirit of alleged objectivity; both profess a method divorced from 
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values and revolving only about facts. Both derive from the 
application of this “scientific” method a conviction that oligarchy 
is a universal feature of political society. Both insist that this 
oligarchy not only has been and is, but that it must either forever 
or in the foreseeable future continue to be. Both hold that the 
desires and intentions of ordinary men are irrelevant or unimportant 
to the determination of public policy and the selection of ruling 
personnel. Both conclude, in consequence, that democracy as men 
ordinarily conceive it to be is impossible. 

They differ, however, in two significant respects. Where Burnham 
regards his oligarchy as a closely integrated ruling class resting 
on a community of economic function, Dennis speaks not so much 
of a ruling class as he does of an elite, and not so much of an elite 
(in the general sense of leaders) as of a clique of strong and ruthless 
men bound together by a common lust or greed for power. And 
where Burnham conceives his ruling class attaining power as the 
automatic consequence of economic imperatives, of social organiza- 
tion, Dennis argues that the rule of the elite is the consequence 
not of its economic position but of its strength, of its superior 
capacity and willingness to use force and deceit. Both affirm a de- 
terministic doctrine: but in the one case it is a theory of structural 
(in particular, economic) determinism, in the other a concept of 
psychological determinism. 

This is not, it is important to add, to argue that Dennis is unaware 
of the impact and importance of economic factors. On the contrary, 
he builds much of his argument on the premise that democracy is 
doomed because of its economic inability to survive. Indeed, in 
several remarkably similar passages he anticipates both the thesis 
and many of the supporting arguments developed by Burnham in 
The Managerial Revolution.2® But the stress, for Dennis, as for 
Pareto, is always on what men think and do, what they believe and 
how they act. It is never the mechanics of a structure or organization 
that is, in Dennis’ view, the determinative force. 

The crucial points of distinction between the two theories are, 
then, the composition of the oligarchy and the manner in which this 
oligarchy comes to power and maintains it. And if the validity of 
Dennis’ conceptions of these factors be granted, his conclusion that 
democracy is impossible—that it may exist in form but never in 
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substance—inescapably follows. Let us, therefore, examine his 
arguments in some detail. 


A. THE PROBLEM OF ELITE 


It is unnecessary to consider here the simple historical theory 
that oligarchy, because it has forever been, must continue forever 
to be, and this despite Dennis’ proclamation that 


“Every culture has to be run by an elite. The more complex and the 
more revolutionary, the more essential the function of the directing 
elite. This is more or less Michels’ ‘iron law of oligarchy.’ ” °* 


It is unnecessary for two reasons: first, the discussion in the previous 
chapter (sec. III, A) of this aspect of perpetual minority rule ap- 
plies, broadly, to the contention here; second, and no less important, 
Dennis himself attaches far less significance to this phase of the 
deterministic argument than does Burnham. Indeed, in one place 
Dennis, speaking of the assumption that we are governed by eternal 
and inexorable laws, specifically declares: 


“The assumption is obviously false both as to history and human 
psychology. Life is not a game to be played under immutable rules. 
It is, among other things, a grand free-for-all fight over what the 
rules shall be.” 38 


What is significant, in Dennis’ construction, is (1) the nature of 
the elite and (2) the relevance of the elite for democracy. 

The nature of the elite. If it is democracy that is illusion and 
oligarchy that is real, the first necessity in political analysis would 
appear to be the identification of those who, in the oligarchy, com- 
mand the instruments of state power. These, Dennis tells us, are 
the elite. But when we press for a more precise delineation of the 
elite, for a more specific enumeration of those criteria that will 
enable us objectively to distinguish elite from mass, we obtain from 
Dennis not one but a variety of definitions. In some places he speaks 
of “an aristocracy of management,” in others of “the frustrated 
elite of the lower middle classes,” in still others of those having an 
income (in 1936) of three thousand dollars or more; then again, he 
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speaks of the influential and the powerful, not only of those who 
are “actually influential and powerful” but also of those who are 
“potentially influential and powerful,” or of the “elite of exceptional 
natural endowment,” or of the greedy as contrasted with the 
needy. And in one passage he summarily declares: 


“The elite may be considered to mean that one-fourth to one-third 
of the population which, for whatever reasons, is actually or 
potentially more powerful and influential than the balance of the 
population. This would include all the professional classes, all 
businessmen, all farmers, all persons having incomes well above the 
average, and all who by reason of personal qualities or advantages 
of any sort have considerably more to say about the running of 
things than the average man.” 39 


The numerous contradictions in this series of definitions are too 
apparent to require more than passing comment here. Those who 
comprise the aristocracy of management cannot at the same time 
be those who are both frustrated and of the Jower middle classes. 
Those who possess a superior natural endowment—provided we can 
agree on what is superior and natural and endowed—do not neces- 
sarily receive a superior income, nor do those who receive a superior 
income necessarily possess an exceptional natural endowment. Those 
who are needy may also be greedy—for power, for riches, or for 
whatever rewards a society may offer. How, moreover, do we 
identify those who are “potentially” more influential and powerful 
before they have “actually” demonstrated that quality? Dennis 
gives us no specifications, and if we turn to the fact of demonstration 
for proof of the potentiality, we obviously fall prey to the logical 
fallacy of arguing in reverse, of falsely assuming that the affirmation 
of the consequent establishes the existence of the antecedent. Con- 
siderations such as these, when conjoined with the statistical am- 
biguity of such phrases as “well above the average” and “personal 
qualities or advantages of any sort” that enable the possessor to 
have “considerably more to say about the running of things than 
the average man,” serve to indicate that Dennis’ figure, “one-fourth 
to one-third of the population,” is not so much a carefully calculated 
estimate based on objectively determined data, as it is an arbitrary 
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delineation designed to encompass the maximum that may yet 
perhaps remain a minority. Moreover, to say that one-fourth to 
one-third of the population has considerably more of a voice or 
influence in the running of things than the average man is to say 
little indeed. If the statement is to have any relevance to Dennis’ 
thesis at all, it must be shown that this one-fourth to one-third has 
its say in a very particular way, that it speaks as a ruling class or 
elite. And this evidence Dennis nowhere puts forth. 

To these reflections on the composition of the elite, we may add 
yet another observation. In close imitation of Pareto, Dennis ad- 
vances a twofold division within society: one, a division between 
elite and mass; the other, a division of the elite into “ins” and 
“outs,” or, as Pareto would say, into governing and non-governing 
elites. These, Dennis insists, are the only significant class cleav- 
ages.40 But as we have already seen, no serious and objective 
criteria are adduced to enable us to distinguish the elite from the 
mass, and indeed it is difficult to see how this can be done. Both 
Dennis and Pareto appear to have ignored the elementary fact that 
among the “mass” most men are in some respect elite, most men 
are in some one thing superior to other men; and this being so it is 
impossible to speak of an abstract superiority as the sufficient 
criterion of an oligarchical elite.1 And if it is only the elite of 
strength with which we are to be concerned, where is the evidence 
to indicate that those who are strong possess the “class conscious- 
ness, pride, and solidarity” that Dennis attributes to them? 42 

Take, as simple illustration, Dennis’ inclusion of all businessmen 
in the elite, the strong element in society. We need not dwell on his 
castigation elsewhere of these same businessmen as “the least 
intelligent and creative members of our ruling classes,” nor on his 
insistence that “they are less articulate than the average taxi driver 
or longshoreman, and they make much less sense.” 42 We should, 
however, pause to observe that by this broad inclusion the small 
retailer and the neighborhood iceman are thrust into the same ruling 
class as the great industrialist, while the average wage earner whose 
income may yet be greater than that of the iceman or the grocer 
or the haberdasher is of the mass. When Dennis goes on to add to 
this impossible alignment the insistence that the elite (iceman, 
grocer, haberdasher, great industrialist) are united by consciousness 
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of class, by pride and solidarity, the imagination of the reader may 
well feel unduly taxed. Similarly, if the strong are, in Lasswell’s 
phrase, those who get the most of what there is to get, we are con- 
fronted with the fact that different people not only get different 
things, and in different quantities, but that those who get more of 
one may get less of another. Thus we have not one but a plurality 
of elites, some of whom may overlap as well as conflict with the 
others. 

The failure clearly to delineate elite from mass renders doubly 
difficult the attempt to distinguish ruling and non-ruling groups 
within the elite, for how do we determine who are the “ins” and who 
are the “outs” when we do not even know the supposedly elite group 
of which they are each a part? By what characteristics are we to 
recognize the dominant rulers of oligarchy? It cannot be argued 
that the dominant elite are those who govern (i.e., play a role in 
the government, real or apparent), for apart from the circularity 
of such reasoning there is no conclusive evidence that those who 
govern always constitute a cohesive and coherent group. Nor is 
there any real indication that it is strength rather than some other 
quality which sets off the “governing elite” from the “non-governing 
elite’; for if there is no accurate separation of the various elites, 
there can be no attribution of specific characteristics to those elites. 
Yet if any one thing must be shown, it is that the elite is a class, a 
group of men united by a strong sense of class consciousness and 
class ambition; for without this sense of solidarity it is impossible 
—-in Dennis’ own terms—for the elite to come to power as a class. 
And clearly such a consciousness of class cannot be ascribed to a 
body which has not been, and perhaps cannot be, defined. 

We are, in a word, back to definitions; and the definitions ad- 
vanced by Dennis—as well as by other theorists of this school #4— 
are as contradictory as they are vague. And in politics no less than 
in logic, confusion is still no guide to understanding. 

The relevance of the elite. Let us, however, grant in all its gen- 
erality and abstractness the reality and the existence of a ruling 
elite. Let us say, with Dennis, that in all societies there are a few 
superior to, and more influential than, the many, and that the 
distinguishing characteristic of these few (the elite) is their 
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superior or greater strength. What, the important question becomes, 
is the relevance of this admission for democracy? According to 
Dennis, the mere fact that there is an elite is sufficient to deny the 
possibility of democracy; for the elite and not the people, he 
insists, actually rule. But is there a necessary incompatibility be- 
tween the elite principle and the theory of democracy? 

The answer, on reflection, is patently in the negative, for leader- 
ship is as necessary in democracy as it is in any other form of state, 
and this leadership must be that of a minority. Only a minority can 
at any one time conduct the manifold affairs of state and manage 
the actual machinery of government; only a minority can effectively 
resolve the innumerable specific issues that constantly confront 
governments with a demand for immediate decision. There is leader- 
ship everywhere—in clubs, in churches, in armies, in industries, 
indeed in all aspects of social life as well as in all levels of govern- 
ment—and leadership implies a division between the few who 
make up the vanguard and the many who make up its train. In this 
respect democracy equally with other forms of state accepts as basic 
the fact of elite. Indeed, from this point of view, democratic gov- 
ernment may be regarded as an institutional device for securing 
proper and adequate leadership. It is not, in consequence, the fact 
of leadership, the mere existence of elite, that is the crucial dis- 
tinction between democracy and oligarchy. The central point at 
issue is the fact of responsibility: whether the leadership derives 
its power from the freely given assent of the people and whether 
the policies pursued by the leadership conform to the changing tides 
of public opinion. These, the components of political responsibility, 
and not the mere fact of minority leadership, are the essential 
criteria of forms of government.45 

Those who, therefore, as Dennis and Pareto, look to the existence 
of elite as the sufficient denial of democracy, build unrealistically 
on the very simple consideration that the elite—broadly regarded 
as leadership by the “superior” few—exist in all states. They fail 
to apprehend the rudimentary truth that it is not the fact of elite 
as against non-elite that is the demarcation of governments, but the 
kind of elite that may in any one society happen to prevail— 
whether it is a democratic leadership or an authoritarian leadership. 


ef 
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B. THE DOMINATION OF POWER 


It is the essence of Dennis’ argument, however, that the elite is 
always an irresponsible elite and therefore never a democratic elite. 
What we regard as democratic leadership, he holds, is in reality but 
the external obeisance that disguises the true avoidance of popular 
rule. The elite, he insists, is not the agent of authority but the 
authority itself. And it is an irresponsible (oligarchical) authority 
because it is made up of those men whose ruthless will to power 
carries them into the seats of government and who, once there, 
deny through the imposition of force the full degree of freedom and 
political opposition that democracy requires. In this construction 
there is advanced a twofold doctrine—one, a theory of psycho- 
logical determinism, the other, a power or force interpretation of the 
state—the conjunction of which is held to explain both the manner 
in which the elite comes to power and how that elite rule is main- 
tained. What is the validity of this view? 

That this twofold doctrine does account for much of what has 
happened in history is immediately apparent. The machinations of 
Dionysius the elder and Agothocles in ancient Syracuse give striking 
support to Grote’s observation that “the machinery of fraud whereby 
the people were to be cheated into a temporary submission, as a 
prelude to the machinery of force whereby such submission was to 
be perpetuated against their consent—was the stock in trade of 
Grecian usurpers.” #6 And we have but to recall the unsavory history 
of Cesare Borgia and his father Pope Alexander VI in Renaissance 
Italy, or the political adventurism of Cromwell, Napoleon, Musso- 
lini, and Hitler in modern Europe, or the tyranny and deception of 
local Caesars who still flourish in American communities, or the 
strategy of wars and the chicanery that accompanies them in the 
guise of diplomacy, to note the evidence that argues powerfully in 
support of the guns and guile theory of the state. 

But to recognize the validity of such an interpretation in numerous 
historical instances is not in itself to argue that the interpretation is 
therefore sufficient. In the first place, it may be irrelevant to other 
situations, historical or contemporary. And in the second place, it 
may be not the full but the partial explanation even in some of those 
situations where it does apply. To sustain the contention that it is 
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always the true explanation, that political power is always and 
everywhere essentially a matter of force and deceit, it is necessary 
to go considerably beyond the mere recital of historical events. It is 
necessary to show that the explanation applies as a matter of logical 
or inherent inexorability, and that it is the fundamental or dominant 
if not the exclusive interpretation. Let us consider in these terms 
Dennis’ central concepts. 

The will to power. To the extent that Dennis lays stress on the 
will to power doctrine as a necessary factor in the interpretation of 
political rule, there is clearly no ground for objection. The few 
revelations by anthropologists that primitive communities exist in 
which the power motive is absent or minimized,4* while of interest 
to an understanding of the development of that power impulse, do 
not remove the obvious fact that in the world’s great civilizations 
the drive for dominance has been everywhere present. Whether we 
conceive of that drive as an instinct inherent in the organic struc- 
ture of man,‘8 or as a childhood reaction to frustration,*® or as a 
socially developed means to the attainment of particular ends, there 
is sufficient agreement among the several psychological schools that 
it is a drive of major and dependable significance.°° 

This was perceived even by such expounders of the organizational 
doctrine as Mosca and Michels, both of whom employed it as a 
necessary adjunct to their primary doctrine, without however at- 
tempting to rest it on psychological grounds more specific than the 
greed for power on the part of the leaders and the apathy of the 
masses. It was an insight vigorously emphasized by Sorel, as when 
he discoursed of the voraciousness of political appetites.5! And for 
Machiavelli and Pareto, of course, it was the core of all political 
analysis. When Dennis argues, therefore, that the clue to the under- 
standing of political power is in the will to dominate, he rests his 
case on a necessary foundation. 

What is peculiar to Dennis and other anti-democratic theorists 
of this school, however, is that they do not stop here. They recog- 
nize that the mere existence of the power impulse in man in no way 
dictates the inevitability of oligarchy, for democracy can, through 
the imposition of restraints, readily reconcile individuals or groups 
having a flair for dominance with its special forms of government. 
What Dennis claims, over and beyond this, is the residence, the 
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localization, of that will in a particular group (the elite) only. 
According to him, the inert masses, lacking both the capacity and 
the urge to rule, are never the leaders but always those willing to 
be led. The elite group, on the other hand, possessing both the 
capacity and the will to rule, is able—by virtue of such possession— 
to impose itself on the masses. What we have, in consequence, is a 
broad and simple alignment of dominant versus recessive groups, a 
situation in which those who have the will to power dominate those 
who do not have the will to power. 

So sweeping a generalization, however, is as vulnerable as it is 
immediately suspect. To divide mankind into two categories, elite 
and mass, is one thing; to assert that the division corresponds with 
the possession or non-possession of a particular psychological trait 
is quite another. And when we find in all of Dennis’ writings no 
evidence calculated to sustain the latter proposition, nothing beyond 
the mere statement that it is so, we have adequate cause to question 
its validity. The real vulnerability of the argument, however, 
appears in connection with the simple fact or challenge of democracy 
itself. If democracy exists at all, it does so only on the basis of a 
resistance psychology, on a refusal by the masses to permit the un- 
restrained exercise of political power by men not answerable to the 
people. But this resistance could not be manifested unless the 
masses too, no less than the elite, possessed the will to power. And 
if the masses, equally with the elite, have the will or impulse to 
power, we arrive at a constant psychological factor which cannot 
possibly explain the variations in political rule. The very fact or 
being of democracy, therefore, is the conclusive negation of Dennis’ 
sweeping doctrine. 

If it be argued in reply that this objection overlooks the central 
point at issue in that it assumes the existence of the non-existential 
(democracy)—that it takes for granted the reality of democracy 
and then argues from the assumption that democracy exists back 
to the psychological grounds on which that assumption can be 
maintained—the obvious rejoinder is to point to the admitted neces- 
sity for democratic pretensions. If the masses are apathetic and lack 
the will to power, why are force and deceit necessary to this oli- 
garchical theory of the state? Surely force need not be exercised 
against a people incapable of revolt; and just as plainly deceit need 
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not be employed against a people whose opinions, even if different 
from those the rulers desire them to hold, could not result in a thrust 
to power. The sheer necessity of maintaining the “facade” of democ- 
racy is sufficient proof that the will to power is not restricted to the 
members of the elite alone. And when we conjoin with this the very 
real rise of the democratic movement, particularly since the great 
French Revolution of the eighteenth century, we note beyond per- 
adventure the inability of Dennis’ broad generalization to stand. 

This point may perhaps more readily be seen if we approach the 
problem from a slightly different view, if we consider, for example, 
some of the many-faceted relationships in which power has its 
being. For our purposes, three such relationships are crucial: (a) 
the relation of the leader to his followers (the problem within an 
elite) ; (b) the relation of the leader and his group to other leaders 
and their groups (the problem among or between elites) ; and (c) 
the relation of the leaders and their elite groups to the people (the 
problem of elite to non-elite). 

(a) In a complex world no one person can alone possess the 
manifold resources and instruments of power. In consequence, the 
drive for political supremacy necessarily becomes a collective enter- 
prise. To this degree political domination becomes at once a social 
as much as it does an individual function, for “only that individual 
can exercise domination who has the ability to integrate the in- 
terests of powerful factions or special interest groups of which the 
domain is composed.” 52 This involves at the very least the creation 
of a balance-of-power situation with the masterful individual at the 
top. But the masterful individual is not at the top simply because 
he has a will to power. If he has a will to power, so have those who 
associate themselves with him; and in the sharing of a mutual 
endeavor it is rare or unknown that conditions fail to be exacted. 
The masterful individual attains ascendancy because of his ability 
to compromise the differences among his followers, which means 
that the allegiance he secures is predicated on his promise or 
ability to satisfy their demands. This goes beyond the mere con- 
junction of the will to lead, on the one side, and the will to follow, 
on the other. It is the resultant of a process of barter, under which 
circumstance the will to power even of the most domineering of 
men is necessarily curtailed, delimited, or in some way modified 
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and channeled by wills outside of himself. The leader or dominator, 
then, no matter how great the degree of his power, is never an abso- 
lute monarch. Always he is part of a collective movement and 
always he is in some measure controlled no less than he is sustained 
by those whose support he seemingly has. “The leader,” in Max 
Lerner’s phrase, “not only rides the movement but is ridden by it.” ®3 

(b) What is true of the leader in relation to his own group is 
equally true of the leader and his group (as one part of the elite) 
vis-a-vis other leaders and their groups (other parts of the elite). 
Unless there is a merger or unification of many diversified interests 
in a greater and more cohesive class interest, the “elite” will contain 
groups in conflict as «well as in agreement with each other. And 
Dennis, as we have seen, has in no sense demonstrated the class 
cohesiveness of the elite. Indeed, his inability even to delineate with 
any degree of accuracy the nature of the elite underscores the fact 
that if there is such a thing as the elite it is not one but many 
elites, and if there are many elites there are many currents of 
opposition. From such a situation, it is plain, no one will to power 
can emerge untrammeled; the pressure and pull of multitudinous 
wills means the curbing of any one. Especially is this true where 
a particular will emerges into temporary ascendancy so that all 
other wills concentrate their energies upon it for purposes of con- 
cession or control. 

(c) Most important of all, however, is the relation we have 
already noted as central: that of the elite to the people. It is simple 
enough to say, as Dennis and the fascists do, that it is the duties 
rather than the rights of the masses with which the rulers of the 
state (the elite) are concerned. But this is to overlook the obvious 
fact that the masses frequently do not share such ideas on the 
subject. A people so permeated with fear as actually to believe that 
Attila the Hun might be what he styled himself to be—“the scourge 
of God”—are hardly the same as those who swept the lilies of 
France into the streets of Paris. A people prepared for an authori- 
tarian Fiihrer by the mystical doctrines of a Hegel, a Spengler, and 
a Houston Stewart Chamberlain, are not the same as those who 
ridicule and cast aside a Huey Long, a Fritz Kuhn, a Charles E, 
Coughlin. IPN ietzsche is right when he says that the vill to power is 
the very essence of existence, he must also be right when he says 
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that the will to power is in the weak no less than the strong; for 
existence is common to all men, not only to supermen. Thus his 
proclamation, “Wherever I found a living thing, there found I a will 
to power, and even in the will of the servant, found I the will to be 
Master,” is an admission that the masses too will drive for power. 
As Melekian observes: 


“Tn strict logic, the refutation of Nietzschean individualism is fur- 
nished by its very assumptions. If the strong few have a desire for 
power, so have the weak majority. What should prevent them from 
making a collective resistance, nay, even a collective attack on the 
dangerous assailers, and aim at their subjection or even their 
annihilation? If the will to power is their very nature, how can they 
deny it for the sake of the few? Would this not be the denial of 
nature itself?” 54 


The will-to-power theory, in brief, is a double-edged weapon that 
can just as readily be applied to one half of the elite-mass dichotomy 
as it can to the other. And because the masses also, in the logic of 
this doctrine, lust for power, the successful leader or section of the 
elite is not he who defies or ignores the support of the people, but 
he who seeks and employs it. And if he is to get that support he 
must, as Dennis and Pareto argue, either win or compel it. If he is 
to win it, he will patently do so only if he succeeds both in satisfying 
their demands and in guarding their conventions, in which circum- 
stance his is a will subject to popular control. The increasing 
measure of that control, as indicated in part by the degree of his 
responsiveness and the number and quality of his concessions, is 
the measure of the democracy that thereby prevails. And in this 
respect the will-to-power theory in no way contravenes the demo- 
cratic principle. If, on the other hand, he seeks to compel it, he is 
faced with the logical alternative, as Hobbes said, of a war of all 
against all. For in these terms there is always a conflict of wills: 
always those who wield power are confronted with the opposition of 
those over whom that power is wielded. “Just as there is a con- 
tinuous desire for power, so also there is a continuous desire to make 
that power the servant of the bulk of the individuals it affects.” 5° 
Aristotle warned the monarch of this danger in urging him to keep 
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his ear to the ground and to satisfy his subjects lest they rebel; for 
absolute coercion, he well perceived, is a practical impossibility.°¢ 
The will to power can never live unrestrained. 

These several considerations serve to indicate the inadequacy of 
the will-to-power theory as a general and conclusive explanation of 
the inevitability of oligarchy. The road between will and power is 
as arduous as it is long; and in the attempt to conjoin the two many 
deep-seated currents have to be met and explained away. The nature 
of these currents and the problems involved in their resolution are 
issues that would take us too far afield to permit examination here.®7 
Enough has been said, however, to make plain this one truth: that 
the will to power moves always in an ethos governed by many wills, 
and is, in consequence; inescapably subject to social (as it is amen- 
able to democratic) controls.58 Those who, therefore, as Dennis and 
Pareto, postulate a simple one-way relationship of imposition and 
acceptance, admit marriage to a psychology of power itself almost 
completely divorced from the realities of human behavior. 

The state as power. The governing elite, Dennis further argues, 
attains and solidifies its power not merely through the supremacy 
of its will but through the employment of two central weapons: 
force and deceit. Indeed, Dennis insists, if we are to understand the 
true nature of the state, we will do so only through a correct appre- 
ciation of the dominance of force; for not only are right and 
wrong matters of might, the fundamental social conflicts themselves, 
he holds, are essentially those of naked power. Government, in a 
word, is always the rule of the strong, and force, always triumphant, 
is the basis of the state as it is the sovereign of the world.59 

We need not delay unduly over the fraud factor in this con- 
struction, for this, while necessary—as Machiavelli and Pareto in- 
sisted—is clearly subservient to the element of force itself. Where 
discussion is free, deceit is doubly vulnerable: it is combatted by 
other deceits and it is exposed by truth. To ensure the victory of a 
particular deceit, in consequence, it is necessary to prevent freedom 
of discussion, and this means the application of force. As Mussolini 
bluntly expressed it: 


“My desire is to govern if possible with the consent of the majority ; 
but, in order to obtain, to foster and to strengthen that consent, I 
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will use all the force at my disposal. .. . For it may happen that 
force may bring about consent, and, if that fails, there is always 
force.” 6° 


The crucial and ultimate factor, then, is the force factor, and that 
this is one of the cardinal features of social existence is attested full 
well by its widespread, indeed almost universal, use in history. It 
was not for lack of substance that philosophers like Thrasymachus 
and Thomas Hobbes, political engineers like Machiavelli, and mys- 
tical theorists like Fichte, Nietzsche, and others who flourished in 
modern Germany, were able to build a doctrine dedicated to the 
justification of the strong. Nor was it for lack of familiarity or of 
reason that early eighteenth century poets such as John Gay could 
put into the mouths of protesting highwaymen words such as these: 


“Why are the Laws levell’d at us? are we more dishonest than the 
rest of Mankind? What we win, Gentlemen, is our own by the Law 
of Arms, and the Right of Conquest.” ® 


Indeed, so pervasive and paramount a factor is the element of force 
that when a recent anti-democratic writer, Wyndham Lewis, ad- 
vanced the proposition that the ruler himself—ostensibly for the 
sake of the ruled—should be “forced to rule by force,” ®? his argu- 
ment found ready support in the obvious examples of contemporary 
and near-contemporary totalitarian states. 

To deny the strength and the vitality of the force factor is, in point 
of fact, not only historically but logically impossible. As T. H. 
Green observed, force is the outward visible sign of every state; it 
is the very mark of the supreme or independent coercive power that 
is lodged in political government. ¢? Without force, no government 
can perdure; with force, government stands buttressed by an essen- 
tial attribute of state. But to admit the reality of force as a char- 
acteristic of the state is no sufficient warrant for the conclusion that 
force is thereby the essence of the state. There is still the ineluctable 
fact that force is but a part—not even, necessarily, the dominant 
part—and not the whole of power. There is still the crucial con- 
sideration that, for the state, as for man, force is essentially an 
instrument, not end but means. And as an instrument it can be used 
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equally to destroy or to sustain a state, equally to divide or to 
unite a people. These are truths both powerful and profound; they 
can no more rightly be excluded from valid theories of the state than 
can the force factor itself. 

Consider, for example, the element of force in relation to power. 
According to Dennis, these are equivalent and interchangeable 
terms: those who hold force—and in his conception force is a matter 
of guns, sheer might—also hold power. But how then are we to 
explain the successful stand of the Roman Catholic Church against 
the onslaughts of Mussolini, he who had both the guns and the 
declared will to employ them? How are we to account for the 
power of money, of property, or for the power that accrues to men 
as the result of organization? If intelligence is of no avail, why 
do men resort to strategy rather than surrender to a numerically 
greater or stronger group? Whence came the power, the moral force, 
of Gandhi? Whence came the spiritual influence of rabbis, ministers, 
and priests, the veneration accorded men of learning in China? 
These, and questions like these, but begin to suggest the many diffi- 
culties inherent in so narrow a view of power as that which equates 
it with might alone. And if we consider for a moment simply the 
role of opinion, we note the thorough-going inadequacy of this 
interpretation. 

When a man with a gun demands your money, it is not the mere 
presence of the gun but your belief that he will use it that compels 
your obedience. When a band of armed men responds to a leader, 
or a platoon of soldiers to an officer, it is not the force of the single 
gun that secures their acquiescence; on the contrary, if the many so 
willed, they could turn their own guns in overwhelming might 
against the inconsequential physical force embodied in the one. 
What determines the behavior of the ruled is opinion, belief, not 
force. Even where that opinion is rooted in fear, even in fear of 
force, still it is opinion and not brute force that most commonly 
decides. Bodies may cringe, but generally in anticipation; fists may 
clench, but they remain, as Michels said, in the pockets. Force as 
direct, brute, physical strength is but one of the instruments of 
coercion. Opinion too is a force, according to Mill “one of the 
greatest active social forces.” ® In this respect Sorel was far wiser 
than Dennis and Pareto, for he recognized that ideologies which 
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move men are far more important as historical forces than the 
actual might which is employed to sustain or eliminate those ideolo- 
gies. Caesar may destroy Christ, but not the idea that Christ taught. 
Gentile may destroy Jew, but not the faith which governs him. 
White may put down Black, but the drive for justice is not thereby 
wiped away. And guns may hold down men, but only while men 
sleep. 

Might is but one of the several forms or kinds of power; it is not 
the whole of power, nor is it even the whole of force. Yet there are 
those, for example Marx and Oppenheimer, who would prove that 
the state is peculiarly force by pointing to the origin of the state in 
force. This, however, is an explanation no more accurate today than 
it was in the time of Aristotle. That unique mind suggested then 
that the true emergence of the state is a function of the family, 
and the evidence of anthropologists and sociologists in the two 
millennia since he wrote has amply borne out the validity of his 
insight. Equally untrue is the argument that the state is force 
because it has developed in force. As Rivers and Thomas have shown, 
government in primitive tribes can in no sense be equated with 
force alone.*® And as the transformations of governments in history 
indicate, change comes not merely through revolutions of violence 
or the domination of an imposed will. Opinion, education, technology 
—these too leave their impress on governments and forms of state.*® 

These reflections enable to us perceive the second and no less 
crucial weakness in Dennis’ conception of force as the basis of the 
state, namely, the simple fact that power and force are not solely 
ends but also means, that the state cannot rest solely on force 
because force is itself frequently the manifestation of something 
outside itself. Dennis would appear to recognize this when he says, 
typically: “The chief objective of this conspiracy [government as 
monopoly of force] is everywhere today, and usually has been in 
times past, the realization of a given scheme of social values which 
were both rationalized and cherished by those in power.” &7 But 
elsewhere he repeatedly insists that the issue is solely that of naked 
power, of guns versus guns, of might to rule the world. The state, 
he maintains, is essentially the monopoly and the exercise of power. 

Now this combination of ideas, as Barker remarked of Treitschke, 
raises difficulties. “If the fundamental cause of the existence and 
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preservation of the State is culture [or, as Dennis puts it, a given 
scheme of social values] then the essential attribute of the State 
is not power but culture; and the State should be defined not as 
power, but as the organ of culture, which only uses power as a 
means to culture, and so far as it is such a means.” 68 This, however, 
implies the subordination rather than the exaltation of power. 
It admits the role of force, but only as servant, not as master. 
Indeed, this could not be otherwise. “Force is the sword of govern- 
ment, but what nerves the hand that wields the sword is not and 
cannot in the last analysis be force.” 6° The real issue then is the 
conflict of values, in which force moves as a weapon which may 
or may not, depending upon the peculiar circumstances of the 
moment, prove triumphant. To talk of force as the basis of the state 
is to ignore or to misapprehend the fact that what makes a state is 
not the mere exercise of supreme coercive power but the exercise of 
that power in a particular way and for particular ends. When Dean 
Inge declared, “A man may build himself a throne of bayonets, but 
he cannot sit on it,’ 7 he captured, though admittedly in a crude 
and somewhat overstated epigram, the essence of the true principle 
that force alone can never accurately depict the nature or substance 
of the state. 

Why, then, proponents of the force theory argue, does the state 
arrogate to itself the full right to the exercise of force? If the 
state is not founded on power, on force and violence, why does 
it insist on the monopolization of the force factor? Is not this 
sufficient proof that the state rests on force alone? The answer to 
this question is, in a sense, the decisive refutation of the doctrine of 
those who advance it. For the state, paradoxically, monopolizes the 
factor of force in order to prevent and to end the rule of force. 
Actually, of course, the state never completely monopolizes the 
element of force: the church, the family, the school, miscellaneous 
groups of diverse size and aims and composition—all retain and 
utilize some part of it. But what the state does is to secure as near 
a monopoly of force as it possibly can. And the state does this 
primarily, as we have said, to prevent others from. using it. If the 
state failed in this endeavor, if men were free to employ force in 
the resolution of their affairs, then not peace but war, not reason 
but strength, would prevail. The state must, in consequence, as a 
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very condition of its existence, legitimately apply its force so as to 
prevent others from utilizing it, as in the attainment of political 
rule. Through the denial of force the state maintains the conditions 
of social order so that law rather than individual might shall deter- 
mine the conflicts among men.” 

Nor is this all. The state, through the positive application of its 
force concentration, is able to neutralize, to cancel, to overcome the 
force employed by those who would reject the supremacy of law 
and resort to adjudication by battle. Here, it is true, in this exercise 
of force against those of its citizens who would rebel or otherwise 
seek to deny the law, is the strongest evidence to sustain the force 
or power theory of the state. But one does not, as Dennis would 
urge of democracy, halt an analysis merely at the surface manifesta- 
tion of a phenomenon. If the state is to survive at all, it will do so, 
commonly, only because it has the voluntary support of its people, 
only because its citizens acquiesce in a community of consent. Men 
do not customarily obey the law merely because the police stand 
ready to enforce it; they obey because they conceive it proper to 
obey, because they will to do so.72 Where that will is lacking, the 
force of the state is rarely able to secure compliance, as the turbulent 
histories of American prohibition and of the Irish under English 
rule amply demonstrate. 

It is true, of course, that even a loyal citizen occasionally ven- 
tures to evade and even to oppose the law, for example, in such 
matters as tax and traffic regulations. But such instances are as 
minor as they are unusual, and they scarcely constitute what we 
mean when we speak of the defiance of the state’s authority. The 
fact that the state may resort to force in denying citizens their 
attempt to evade the law is merely the proper discharge of the 
business of government. It no more makes the state “force” than 
appeal by a citizen to the law to compel the fulfillment of an obliga- 
tion previously undertaken by another citizen, makes the citizen 
“force.” The state no less than the community itself cannot function 
if men are free to disobey whatever laws they personally dislike. 
This is not to argue, in the manner of Hegel, that men are therefore 
obliged to obey every law, irrespective of its content or the circum- 
stances that brought it forth, that men must always render absolute 
and undivided allegiance to the state. It is simply to recognize that 
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the state must, for the fulfillment of its purposes, require and obtain 
universal compliance. To this end compulsion is necessarily applied. 
But the use of compulsion remains always secondary: it is incidental 
to the laws previously and commonly assented to and it is employed 
only in a marginal sense. As Lindsay observed: 


“Government and the organized force of government in the support 
of law are possible because most people give government their loyal 
and unforced support and because most people mostly wish to obey 
the law. But the acts of government and laws have to apply to 
everybody all the time. Most people usually wish to obey the law. 
Everybody has to obey.it always. . . . It is necessary to fill up the 
margin between most people and everybody, between usually and 
always.” 73 


And the employment of force in this marginal context is, obviously, 
hardly the same as the employment of force as the normal operating 
routine of government. 

What we are arguing, in effect, is that, in T. H. Green’s famous 
dictum, “Will, not force, is the basis of the state.” Authority does 
not, as Woodrow Wilson once thought, rest on force; 74 rather does 
force rest on authority. And authority is always a function of active 
consent, of voluntary will.7> It is not force that, in a democracy, 
secures minority acquiescence to majority rule; it is not, as Walter 
Lippmann and Treitschke and others declared it to be, a matter of 
counting heads rather than of breaking them.7® It is not this because 
force is not, in the first place, simply a matter of numbers alone, 
and second, and more important, because the acquiescence of minori- 
ties derives from the greater and more pervasive factor of generalized 
consent, from social attitudes deep-set in the very natures of the 
people, from the habits and customs of the community.77 

There is, indeed, a kernel of validity in the doctrine of the state 
as force, but only to the extent that force is exposed as the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the state, only to the extent that force is 
made the necessary attribute of the state. To go beyond this, to make 
the corollary the substance is to gloss over the elements of consent, 
fear, habit, utility, and the like, in order to make central an isolated 
and instrumental factor ~which is in a very real sense not the 
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strongest but the weakest of the enduring bases of the state.78 No 
one need deny the vast significance that force has had in history to 
realize that that significance has accrued to it only as the con- 
comitant of other factors—the purpose, the will, the intelligence of 
peoples—never as the manifestation of sheer force itself. 


“Sheer force has constructed nothing, certainly not the building of 
great states and empires. It is no accident that the great empires of 
the ancient world, Egypt, Athens, Rome, were those of the people 
who in their own times contributed most to the products of the mind. 
The states that have reached and maintained greatness have applied 
force to assert advantages that were prior to their force, advantages 
without which their force would have been as vain and short-lived 
as the shadows of the passing clouds. On the one hand were their 
economic opportunities and resources ; on the other their enterprises, 
their character, their mental energy, their skill, their initiative, their 
adventurous intelligence. When these advantages failed, their force 
failed also.” 79 


This was what Socrates had in mind when he denied Thrasy- 
machus’ claim that justice is the right of the stronger. This was 
behind Rousseau’s consummate argument that strength alone, even 
that of the strongest, “is never strong enough to be always the 
master.” 8° Strength as the adjunct of right, yes; but strength as 
substitute for right, never. For it is not, nor can it ever be, true 
that might makes right. “Might is an instrument alone, neutral in 
itself.”” Joined to a true cause, might reinforces right; joined to an 
untrue cause, might reinforces wrong. The opposition is never be- 
tween might and right; it lies always “between right and wrong 
only, between might and weakness only.” 81 Force can never, by 
the very logic of its being, create right; it can but serve or abuse it. 

To argue, therefore, as- Dennis does, that the state is force, which 
alone enables the state justly to prevail, is to advance a postulate 
that cannot be sustained either in logic or in history: not in history, 
for democracy, unlike dictatorship, is rooted in the freely rendered 
consent that is authority; not in logic, for might is an instrument 
that bears no necessary relationship to right. 
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IV 


CoNcLUSIONS ON DrMocracy AND THE Power THEORY 


According to Dennis and other theorists of his school, democracy 
is impossible because it is unreal, and it is unreal because political 
power always lodges in the hands of a few (the elite), never in the 
hands of the many. This elite, he tells us, is a clique of strong and 
ruthless men who are driven insatiably by the psychological will to 
power and who employ in this drive the crucial and indeed irre- 
sistible weapons of force and deceit. The conjunction of these 
several factors, he holds, operating as they do on the ignorance and 
apathy of the masses, renders oligarchy perpetually secure. 

That this analysis supplies a necessary ingredient or aspect to a 
valid understanding of the political process cannot be gainsaid. Men 
are driven by a will to power. Force and deceit are employed both 
as a means to the attainment of power and as a means to the 
maintenance of that power once it is secured. Numerous illustrations 
have been assembled in the course of this chapter to attest to this 
element of validity, and if further evidences were required they 
could amply be drawn from the totalitarian or Latin American 
dictatorships of our own day. 

But to note the relevance and importance of this aspect is one 
thing. To make it the totality is quite another and altogether 
different thing. For in this latter construction the ingredient that 
makes oligarchy possible becomes the totality that makes oligarchy 
inevitable; the elements that emphasize certain of the difficulties 
attached to democracy now assume a preponderance that renders 
democracy incapable of realization. Here we no longer have a 
partial and allegedly possible interpretation of the state. Instead 
we are confronted with a complete and deterministic doctrine that 
allows neither for chance, choice, nor democracy. It is not the 
particular circumstances of the moment, it is not a particular state 
at a particular time, that this theory attempts to explain. On the 
contrary, the theory is put forward as an explanation for all states 
and for all time. And it is in this latter and broader sense, in this 
absolute and deterministic construction, that the theory cannot be 
sustained. 
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It fails, in the first place, because it neither defines its ruling 
class, the elite, with any sufficient degree of adequacy nor establishes 
the solidarity, the class consciousness, of that elite. By the very 
standards and delineations of those who insist on elite supremacy, 
indeed, the elite is not merely ill-defined, it is divided. And it is not 
only divided but, as the history of the democratic state has estab- 
lished, it can be rendered responsible. To say, therefore, that the 
few always rule is in itself but to recognize a physical necessity of 
government. So long as the few who rule do so with the consent of 
a freely formed majority, one of the fundamental conditions of 
democracy is actually met, not denied. 

In the second place, it is by no means clear that the lust for 
power resides only in members of the elite. Not only is there no 
psychological or historical proof that this is so, the very fact or rise 
of democracy is sufficient to disprove the doctrine. Were it not, 
indeed, for-the reality of that will to power in the many as well as 
in the few, the few would have no need to resort to the stratagems 
of fraud and the violence of force. That they must employ such 
methods of control to survive is ample indication not only that the 
masses too have the surge to power, but that it is the oligarchical 
rather than the democratic state which dissembles, which is forced, 
despite its pretension to rule by law, to rule by force. It is compelled 
to do so by the twofold fact that it denies its subjects the right to 
challenge its domination through the legal processes of an opposition 
party or to resort to challenge by force. Democracy’s government, 
on the other hand, though it rules by law, is itself ruled by law; 
hence its policy is a function of the free opinion maintained under 
that law, and not a function of force.8? 

These reflections make plain a third failure of Dennis’ argument, 
namely, the lack of any serious substance in his claim that only 
force and deceit are the bases of the state. It is true that as a 
temporary measure one or both may prevail, but in the long run 
it is not force but belief that sustains a state. Force can never 
triumph over dissension; in the very moment of its victory it breeds 
further dissension. Force alone is the most precarious of political 
foundations; left to itself, it will be destroyed by another force, a 
truth that Hitler and Mussolini learned only when it was too late.. 
It is authority alone, an authority resting on consent, on will, that. 
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can bind the entities that together make a state. And where there 
is authority, force stands revealed as the tool, not the basis, of the 
state. So also for the principle of deceit. Only where conflicting 
opinions are suppressed can deceit perpetually obtain. Given even 
a modicum of the unrestrained organization and expression of human 
thought, the propagation of deceit is exposed to the searching glare 
of criticism. Under such conditions there can never be assurance 
that a particular deceit will prevail. Many men and many groups 
have conspired to gain power, and in the pursuit of their conspira- 
torial goal both force and deceit have been generously employed. 
Of these conspirators a few have succeeded, but many more have 
gone down to catastrophic failure. The pages of history as well as 
the emergence of democracy bespeak the truth that those who lust 
for power do not always obtain it. 

A seeming objection may be entered at this point. Granted the 
invalidity of the power theory alone as a conclusive demonstration 
of democracy’s impossibility, it may yet be affirmed that the con- 
junction of this theory with that of the organizational doctrine 
would so operate as to preclude the realization of the democratic 
principle. Where those who conspire to seize the power of the state, 
that is to say, are also those who control the instruments of 
economic production, democracy, it is held, is unlikely to survive.§* 
Such an argument, however, is a specious one, having at most a 
limited applicability. Those who have controlled the means of pro- 
duction have always been among those who have sought political 
control, yet they have not inexorably won. The legions of Caesar 
have conspired too, and their endeavors have not seldom been 
fruitful. Moreover, those who advance this joined theory fail to note 
the incongruous fact that to fuse the two doctrines is not to affirm 
but to deny them. It is to negate the theory of economic deter- 
minism—that political power always, in Harrington’s phrase, follows 
economic power—in that it admits into play other and non-economic 
factors. And it is to disavow the equally absolute and exclusive 
theory of power as conspiracy of will in that it recognizes the 
significance of the social mechanism. 

There is no evasion of this one great truth. The element of 
validity that is generally contained in even the most rigid of de- 
terministic views is distorted, by the very fact of its absolutism and 
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inevitability, into an untruth. There are always complications that 
no man can foresee, always variables that no man can control. He 
who would construct today an order fixed and inevitable, a system 
of principles that must, by the sheer necessity of their being, deter- 
mine in an inescapable way the resolution of human affairs, finds 
himself deluged tomorrow with a host of unaccountables that renders 
his order no longer fixed and no longer inevitable. It was this 
understanding that Macaulay brought to the doctrines of Machia- 
velli when he said: “Every man who has seen the world knows that 
nothing is so useless as a general maxim.” 84 And it was with no 
less insight that Guicciardini, Machiavelli’s great antagonist, wisely 
declared : 


“Bear in mind what I said before about these maxims, how they are 
not always to be put into practice without discrimination; in some 
special cases they are not serviceable. And what these cases are is a 
matter that cannot be comprehended by any rule, neither is there 
any book which can teach them; but this is a thing which must 
be learned first from nature and then from experience.” 8° 


Democracy may, indeed, fall beneath the challenge of the oli- 
garchs. But if it does, it will be only because men have failed 
adequately to implement their faith; because men have failed so 
to organize themselves and the structure of their society that no 
man or group of men can capture easily all the instruments and 
forms of social power ; because men have yielded in their intelligence 
and their alertness to false and greedy leaders. These things may 
truly come to be, as they all too long have been; but they are not 
inevitable. The answer is still in the sagacity and the character of 
the people. 


Part Three 


THE UNDESIRABILITY OF DEMOCRACY 





ye 


The Incompetence of Democracy and of 
The Average Man 





Those who dissent from the democratic principle do not rest their 
case on deterministic arguments alone. Indeed, the bulk of the 
critics of democracy accept the premise that democracy is possible 
but argue instead that it is an undesirable system of government. 
Various reasons have been advanced to support or to justify this 
charge and various aristocratic and authoritarian alternatives have 
been proffered. Underlying all these analyses, however, is the com- 
mon acceptance of a basic indictment of democracy. This is the 
alleged incompetence of democracy and of the average man. 


I 
Tue THeEory oF PoriticAL INCOMPETENCE 


Government, according to this view, must be rational and in the 
hands of competent men if it is to succeed. The average or common 
man, however, it is held, is neither rational nor competent. “Stirred 
to fury and swayed by passion,” 1 he abjures reason and follows 
blindly the dictates of his licentious nature, of what, even under 
the most favorable of circumstances, can only be described as his 
mediocrity. It is not, in this construction, simply the fact that the 
average man is uninformed. He lacks, even more, the capacity to 
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accumulate the necessary knowledge on which to base an intelligent 
opinion. By definition not a superior man, he is said to be essentially 
an imperfect, even inferior man. A government that rests on the 
presumed competence of this inferior, average man, in consequence, 
is of necessity an irrational and incompetent government. And this, 
the theorists of this school insist, is the essence of democracy.’ 

This indictment of democracy is not, of course, new. It is a 
theme as common to the writings of the ancient Greeks as it is to 
the pronouncements of modern anti-democratic theorists. Aris- 
tophanes, for example, in a memorable passage from The Frogs, has 
his Chorus denounce democracy’s assumed reliance on average men 
in these words: 


“T have often noticed that there are good and honest citizens in 
Athens, who are as gold is to new money. The ancient coins are 
excellent in point of standard; they are assuredly the best of all 
moneys; they alone are well struck and give a pure ring ; everywhere 
they obtain currency, both in Greece and in strange lands; yet we 
make no use of them and prefer those bad copper pieces quite 
recently issued and so wretchedly struck. Exactly in the same way 
do we deal with our citizens. If we know them to be well-born, 
sober, brave, honest, adepts in the exercises of the gymnasium and 
in the liberal arts, they are the butts of our contumely, and we have 
only a use for the petty rubbish, consisting of strangers, slaves and 
low-born folk not worth a whit more.” 


And the thought thus expressed has received frequent restatement 
ever since. 

It is found, to take a random yet not unrepresentative sampling, 
in Hegel’s declaration that “if ‘people’ means a particular section 
of the citizens, then it means precisely that section which does not 
know what it wills.” It is found, again, in Spengler’s oft-quoted 
adage that “the mass is the end, the radical nullity.”4 Calvin 
embodied it in his doctrine of the irrationality and depravity of 
man,> and Burke made it the foundation of his attack on the 
French Revolution.* In Spain it was given extended exposition in 
the writings of Ortega y Gasset,’ while in France a friendly critic 
like Le Bon 8 found himself allied with hostile critics like Faguet 9 
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and Sorel 1° in this general condemnation of democracy. Victorian 
writers like Carlyle 11 and Maine 12 lent their voices to the swelling 
chorus of discontent, as in America, Hamilton,!* John Adams,14 
Fisher Ames,!® and others had done before them. Indeed, in the 
virulent language of Fisher Ames, as in his polemic The Dangers of 
American Liberty, we find a high point of this fulmination against 
democracy conceived as the rule of incompetent, average men. 


“The most ferocious [said Ames] of all animals, when his passions are 
roused to fury and are uncontrolled, is man; and of all governments, 
the worst is that which never fails to excite, but was never found 
to restrain those passions, that is, democracy. It is an illuminated 
hell, that in the midst of remorse, horror, and torture, rings with 
festivity ; for experience shows, that one joy remains to this most 
malignant description of the damned, the power to make others 
wretched.” 16 


There is, in fact, no period in the history of political thought 
when there have not been those who have protested against democ- 
racy on this ground. And in the period with which we are primarily 
concerned, that of contemporary American thought, such protesta- 
tions have been unusually prolific. 

Thus so anti-democratic and cynical a critic as Mencken, in 
speaking of what he called the common man’s “congenital incapacity 
for the elemental duties of citizens in a civilized state,” declared: 


“The vast majority of men . . . cannot take in new ideas, and they 
cannot get rid of old fears. They lack the logical sense; they are 
unable to reason froma set of facts before them, free from emotional 
distraction. But they also lack something even more fundamental: 
they are incompetent to take in the bald facts themselves.” 17 


This attitude was shared by W. K. Wallace, who looked upon 
democracy as a leveling doctrine, one which led to the deadening 
monotony of uniformity,!8 and by Atwood, for whom democracy— 
defined as “too much participation by the people’—resulted in 
mobocracy, in “demagogism, license, impulse, agitation, discontent, 
anarchy and chaos.” 19 It was enunciated by Everett Dean Martin 
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in several volumes, the common theme of which was the identifica- 
tion of democracy with the crowd-mind, the undifferentiated mass.?° 
It was given a more specific psychological setting by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, who contended that “differential psychology has proved the 
intellectual inferiority of the masses,” and concluded therefrom that 
“the average citizen is not only deficient in cerebral power but [is] 
also the victim of his emotions in public affairs and political ‘delib- 
erations.’” 21 Alleyne Ireland reaffirmed the doctrine when he 
argued that the common man is “absolutely incompetent” either to 
form an opinion or to select someone competent to form one.?? And 
it was set forth in biting fashion by Albert Jay Nock who in- 
veighed against “the current sublimated drivel about the precious- 
ness of ‘democracy’ ” and expounded the “idea of invincible ignor- 
ance” in these terms: 


“We do not behave like human beings because the great majority of 
us, the masses of mankind, are not human beings. . . . They are 
merely the sub-human raw material out of which the occasional 
human being is produced. . . . ‘Mere reason and good sense,’ said 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘is never to be talked to a mob. Their passions, 
their sentiments, their senses and their seeming interests are alone 
to be applied to. Understanding, they have collectively none.’ ... 
This observation of Lord Chesterfield constitutes one of the most 
serious arguments against representative government. In my opinion 
it is by far the most serious argument; indeed, I believe a century 
of experience has shown that it is the only argument needed. One 
may confidently rest one’s case on it.” 28 


Even some of those generally friendly to the principle of democ- 
racy have accepted the validity of this alleged incompetence of the 
average man and have pointed to what they consider to be certain 
of its unsatisfactory consequences. Thus we find Willoughby, for 
example, concluding that “democracy leads to mediocrity of states- 
manship.” 24 In Schumpeter we read that the typical citizen, on 
entering the political field, descends to a level of mental performance 
that is infantile. “He becomes a primitive again,” In consequence, 
Schumpeter argues, democracy requires a political aristocracy if it 
is to succeed.25 In Kent there is a forceful expression of this 
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doctrine of the unintelligent, incompetent, average man; 2° and in 
Ascoli we are told that democracy is incompatible with intelligence.27 
But of all the friendly critics of democracy none has so incisively 
set forth this indictment as has Walter Lippmann. 

Proceeding on the assumption that democracy rests on the 
capacity of the average man to run the specific affairs of govern- 
ment, Lippmann endeavored, in a pair of effectively written volumes, 
to show that the average man has no such capacity. Public opinion 
(the expression of this presumed competence), Lippmann argued, 
is neither public nor opinion, for there is no such thing as “the 
public.” 28 No man, he insisted, can possibly keep up with all the 
manifold problems of public life and the average man, in particular, 
doesn’t even want to do so. As a result, “he does not know what is 
happening, why it is happening, what ought to happen.” There is 
and can be no such thing as the omnicompetent, sovereign citizen. 
That is at most ideal, never reality. The citizen cannot, as a matter 
of actual fact, govern; he can only assent to those who do govern. 
What we mean by public opinion, Lippmann declared, is merely 
“the voice of the interested spectators of action,” not the voice of 
the actors themselves. A democracy that rests on the average man or 
on the majority of average men, in consequence, is logically con- 
fused and unsound; for it is not the average man or the majority that 
fashions public policy. It is always particular individuals. “I set no 
great store,” Lippmann observed, “on what can be done by public 
opinion and the action of masses.” 29 

In these several restatements of what is probably the oldest of 
the criticisms of democracy, we find the curious anomaly that some 
of the friends no less than the enemies of democracy have yielded 
assent to the indictment. Both have, in effect, seemingly begun by 
taking the general position that there is a lack of efficiency and 
competence in the normal workings of a democracy as compared 
with the rule of a strong man or an elite, assuming—and this is, of 
course, a large assumption—that the strong man or the elite is 
intelligent. For some, as for Nock and Mencken, this consideration 
has become the main count in their evaluation of democracy; it 
has reduced their estimate of democracy to the point where they 
reject the principle as undesirable. For others, as for Lippmann, it 
has become a qualification, an incidental or secondary defect that 
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weakens but does not compel a repudiation of the democratic 
principle; it permits a general acceptance of democracy together 
with an acceptance of some of the criticism. Both views rest on a 
common foundation: that democracy is rule by the average man or 
by the majority of average men, and that the average man is incom- 
petent either to rule or to select a government competent to rule. 

For a full statement of this criticism, we will do well to turn to 
the work of Ralph Adams Cram, a professional architect whose 
prolific political tracts have reproduced in forceful terms the several 
arguments leveled against democracy on this ground.®° 


II 
Ratpo A. Cram: THe Nemesis or MEeEpIocrity 


It is, in Cram’s view, the business of the architect, more than any 
other practitioner of the arts, to apprehend and interpret the society 
in which he dwells; for if man is to build for society he must first 
understand it. And as architecture is more than the mere making of 
designs or the addition of stone to stone, so society, political society, 
is more than the mere making of laws or the construction of admin- 
istrative machines. These are important, to be sure, but only as the 
products or the manifestations of the essential core of reality; they 
are never the core itself. That core, says Cram, is always man. As 
it is man who makes a cathedral, so it is man who makes a society. 
And as it is not the quantity of men that determines the beauty 
and well-being of a cathedral, so it is not the quantity of men that 
determines the goodness and health of a society. For both it is the 
quality rather than the quantity of men that is vital. Here, Cram 
asserts, is the first principle of architecture, here is the central truth 
of politics: the realization that the determining factor in govern- 
ment, as in life, is the human factor, and that the significant ele- 
ment within the human factor is quality.3! For society, it is plain, 
is essentially a cathedral of man. 

Considered in these terms, the history of man is, according to 
Cram, “the history of an eternal conflict between the quantitative 
and the qualitative standards.” 32 This dichotomy is not an abstrac- 
tion existing only in the insights of the philosophers. On the con- 
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trary, says Cram, it is a real condition, a fact of human existence, 
localized within the minds and the natures of men. There are some, 
for example, who embody the qualitative standards. These, Cram 
observes, are the men of character and intelligence, the men best 
able to fashion the best laws and to organize the best society. They 
are the men “who by nature or divine direction can speak and act 
with and by authority.” They are the men “competent to see clearly, 
capable of thinking constructively, and with the will to lead capa- 
bly.” They are the natural aristocracy central to “any social fabric 
that has reached a moderately high state of integration.” 33 They are 
the “bright figures of men and women” who have behaved “like our 
ideal of the human being. . . . They are not what man is, they are, 
perhaps, what he might be.” 34 These, Cram insists, are the men 
pre-eminently fit to rule. 

There is, on the other hand, a quite different category of men. 
These are the vast majority of mankind, the men who lack quality 
but embody by their sheer numbers the fact of quantity. These, 
Cram tells us, are “of the mass,” and “the great mass of men is and 
always has been of the Neolithic type.” 5 They are those who pos- 
sess “the limited, superstitious, second-rate proletarian mind.” 36 
Lacking both capacity and comprehension, when asked to judge of 
measures or of men they “do not know what they want.” This is 
because they are unable to comprehend either “the merits or de- 
merits of most of the political measures put before them, or the 
character and capacity of the many candidates.” It is true, Cram 
remarks, that they “undoubtedly wish the State well, but so vast, 
complex and highly specialized have become the interests and func- 
tions of the nation, they simply cannot understand them, nor do 
they very much want to do so.” They are, in a word, those men 
who “do not measure up to standard.” They are capable “neither of 
organizing a sane, just and workable society, nor of self-govern- 
ment through a parliamentary system based on universal suffrage.” 87 
They are, Cram concludes, the men pre-eminently unfit to rule. 

If we are to have a constructive government, a good society, then, 
it is to the qualitative rather than to the quantitative element that 
we must turn; for in the former we find not simply the fact of 
leadership but the quality of leadership, not merely the expression 
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of opinion but the quality of an informed opinion. These, Cram 
insists, are the essentials of a sound political order. 

But when we so regard democracy we find, according to Cram, 
that neither of these essentials exists. In democracy, “the art of 
leadership, and the fact of leadership, have been lost.” 8 In democ- 
racy, leaders “of an intellectual or moral capacity above that of the 
general mass of voters” are neither created nor desired. In democ- 
racy, all mankind has been reduced “to a dead level of incapacity 

. while society itself is unable, of its own power as a whole, to 
lift itself from the nadir of its own uniformity.” In democracy, not 
leadership but universal mediocrity prevails.3® 

What democracy has done, Cram says, has been to institutionalize 
the domination of quantitative standards by transferring political 
power from the superior few to the inferior many, from “the 
classes” to “the masses.” 4° It has entrusted political power to those 
unfit to exercise it, and the consequence has been the election of 
mediocre rulers to office. As “that very wise Frenchman,” Faguet, 
observed, the people are incompetent yet want to govern. Through 
democracy they have satisfied that desire, but only at a very great 
price; for the mediocrity of the rulers conjoined with the mediocrity 
of the people have destroyed leadership and established ‘the reign 
of mediocrity.” The final result, Cram forebodingly states, can only 
be oblivion, death.41 

Democracy, then, is “not a blessing but a menace.” It “has 
achieved its perfect work” of level uniformity. It “has crashed, and 
bids fair, unless something is done about it, to drag culture and 
civilization with it.” 42 What can be done? 

At the outset, Cram says, we must recognize that “the first law 
in the Book of Man is inequality” and, in accordance with this 
primary law, establish a political order “of status and of diversified 
function, under an hierarchical, not an egalitarian system of organi- 
zation. . . . It will be conditioned not by the quantitative but by 
the qualitative standard.” 48 Second and no less important, we must 
abandon the concepts of universal suffrage and majority rule. These, 
Cram argues, have worked badly and are wholly matters of ex- 
pediency. “The question of abstract justice and the rights of man 
does not enter into the consideration.” 44 Only by doing these two 
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things, Cram believes, can we hope to establish true democracy, the 
“High Democracy” of the Middle Ages. “For its fulfillment .. . 
and its regeneration, the real democracy demands and must achieve 
the creation and co-operation of a real aristocracy.” 45 

In fine, it is quality and not quantity that should prevail. It is 
competence and not incompetence that should rule. As Cram in one 
place concludes: 


“By rights, and for our own best interests, power and direction and 
leadership should rest with those who have risen above their Neo- 
lithic environment, and conversely, there is no greater mistake that 
can be made and no greater disservice rendered to themselves, than 
to place in the hands of the incompetent, powers and privileges 
they cannot adequately administer. ... The whole question is, 
which moiety is in control, which establishes the standards, makes 
the laws, directs the outer lives of mankind as a whole? If it is the 
minority then culture develops and society continues; if it is the 
majority, civilization may progress for a time, but culture declines 
and in the end there is the débdcle that presages a fallow period 
and then the arduous building up of a new era on the wide ruin the 
old has wrought.” 46 


For this above all is true: “Democracy is possible only when there 
is a king on his throne.” 47 


Ill 


CoMMENTARY ON THE THEORY OF PoriticaAL INCOMPETENCE 


We do not require the elaborate and painstaking investigations 
of the social psychologists to tell us that man is an irrational animal. 
He has given conclusive evidence of this in his behavior at political 
no less than at non-political conventions, in his worship of false 
idols, in his susceptibility to fraud and deceit, in his pious justifica- 
tions of the poverty and ill-being of his fellow-men, in his racial 
and religious prejudices and acts of discrimination, in his all-too- 
ready evocation and at times even glorification of war. It is unneces- 
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sary further to document this obvious as well as profound truth; 
such instances can be multiplied by innumerable examples from 
the experience of every man. 

But all of this is merely partial explanation; it is to touch, but 
not to exhaust, the aspects of man. Man is not only irrational, he is 
also a rational man. He has learned how to harness the elements to 
his social convenience, how to educate and care for himself and his 
children, how to join with his fellows in co-operative enterprises 
that redound to the benefit of all, how to write great books and 
create noble music, how to simplify through specialization the com- 
plexities of modern life, how to settle through the arts of peace 
problems once soluble only through recourse to war, how to limit 
and control not only the ambitions of despots and kings but the 
power and government of man over man. These are attainments 
of the greatest moment; they are a monument to the glory and 
ingenuity of man. 

Man is thus both a rational and an irrational animal. 

The critics of democracy hold, however, that it is the peculiar 
essence of the democratic state to deny power to the rational, the 
educated, and intelligent man, and to give power to the irrational, 
the average, incompetent man. In this conception a dichotomy is 
drawn between rather than within men, a dichotomy Which permits 
the critics of democracy—friendly and hostile alike—to portray 
a world in which there are two distinct camps: one, the camp of 
superior, rational men; the other, the camp of inferior, irrational 
men. On the basis of this division, they then advance their several 
arguments against the democratic principle on either or both of two 
levels: (a) that the average man is incompetent to conduct the 
affairs of state; and (6) that a government chosen by democracy 
is incompetent as compared with a government not chosen by democ- 
racy. In the first of these constructions there is the further twofold 
thesis that democracy is rule by the average man and that the 
average man is incompetent either to rule or to select a government 
competent to rule. In the second hypothesis there is the contention 
that democratic government is as a matter of record less competent, 
less rational, and therefore less desirable than other forms of gov- 
ernment. Let us consider these several doctrines. 
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A. THE INCOMPETENCE OF THE AVERAGE MAN 


Democracy as rule by the average man. It is Lippmann rather 
than the anti-democrat Cram who most effectively sets forth this 
phase of the criticism, though Cram no less than other expounders 
of the theory gives it full support. The people cannot, says Lipp- 
mann, themselves “create, administer, and actually perform the act 
they have in mind.” They can only “say yes or no to something 
which has been done, yes or no to a proposal.” Consider the be- 
wilderment of the man who must render a decision one day on sub- 
ways in Brooklyn and another day on railways in Manchuria, one 
day on rural credits in Montana and another day on the noe of 
Britain in the Sudan. “He cannot know all about everything all the 
time, and while he is watching one thing a thousand others undergo 
great changes.” 48 If he does not know all, how can he govern? 
The answer, according to Lippmann, is that he cannot. Especially 
is this true 


“when the public runs into millions and the issues are hopelessly 
entangled with each other. It is idle under such circumstances to talk 
about democracy, or about the refinement of public opinion. With 
such monstrous complications the public can do little more than at 
intervals to align itself heavily for or against the régime in power. 
. By their occasional mobilizations as a majority, people sup- 
port or oppose the individuals who actually govern. We must say 
that the popular will does not direct continuously but that it inter- 
venes occasionally. . . . We must abandon the notion that demo- 
cratic government can be the direct expression of the will of the 
people. We must abandon the notion that the people govern.” 49 


The difficulty with this line of reasoning is that it both assumes 
and tries to prove too much. In the first place it equates the prin- 
ciple of democracy with the rule or government of the many or of 
the people as a whole. But in a democracy neither the people nor 
the many ever actually govern in the sense that they decide the 
innumerable specific issues of policy that constantly arise. A democ- 
racy no less than other forms of state is a government by leaders, and 
it is the leaders who resolve the immediate, day-to-day problems of 
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government. But where oligarchy renders those leaders unaccount- 
able to the many or to the people as a whole, in democracy they are 
both elected by (or appointed by those elected by) and answerable 
to that “many.” What the many or the people can further do, more- 
over, is to decide in broad terms the general direction in which 
governmental policy is to move. In this respect they do more than 
merely occasionally intervene; through their determination of the 
contours of policy they continuously direct. Beyond these two func- 
tions the public, in the normal pattern of events, is not likely to go. 
To indict democracy, therefore, as Lippmann does, on the ground 
that the public governs, but is incapable of governing, the myriad 
of political details, is completely to misapprehend the nature of the 
democratic principle. Such criticism is irrelevant criticism, for it 
builds not on reality but illusion.®° 

A second difficulty with this type of argument is that it tends to 
confuse democracy with majority or mass or mob rule. Thus Cram, 
for whom Ortega y Gasset is “the great prophet of the coming age, 
as he is the truest exponent of the character and content of ... 
the democratic era,” 51 followed Ortega in his denunciation of democ- 
racy as rule by the mass, the average man multiplied and made 
mediocre. And so Lippmann, with Cram and other spokesmen of 
this school, protested against majority rule, “the fundamental prin- 
ciple” of democracy.52 

But in a democracy none of these concepts strictly applies. The 
people are a mass only in the sense that they are numerically many ; 
they are not thereby necessarily a mob or an irresponsible and 
inchoate multitude. Consider, for example, the words of Herodotus: 


“A mob is altogether devoid of knowledge. . . . It rushes wildly 
into state affairs with all the fury of a stream swollen in the winter, 
and confuses everything.” 53 


And compare with this the activities of a group of scientists attempt- 
ing to resolve a problem in physics, or a group of politicians debat- 
ing a controversial issue in the houses of Parliament, or again a 
group or multitude of people gathered about a street-corner lecturer 
in Hyde Park or Union Square. These are not, as anyone who has 
stood among them can well attest, merely by act of congregation a 
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mass or a mob. They do not submerge their individuality in the 
near-hysterical emotionalism of Ortega’s mass mind. They listen, 
they speak, they frequently weigh with telling effect the contrasting 
sides. In exceptional circumstances, to be sure, when multitudes 
fall under the temporary sway of a leader or demagogue, men may, 
as in periods of crisis such as revolution, abandon the practices of 
reason and resort to the ungoverned behavior of the “mass” or 
“mob.” In these circumstances, indeed, men may exhibit such 
suicidal tendencies as will, when craftily played upon by the dema- 
gogue, lead them to vote democracy out of existence. But these are 
the unique rather than the customary patterns of human behavior. 
They emerge, generally, from newly established, highly imperfect, 
and extremely unstable experiments operating under the handicap 
of a long anti-democratic tradition, as in Germany under the Weimar 
Republic, for example. They are, moreover, the movements that deny 
rather than express democracy. And when we add to these several 
considerations the crucial fact that it is not mass rule that is the 
distinguishing feature of democracy but control by the mass—and 
here again it must be emphasized that it is mass only in the strict 
numerical sense—of those who do rule, of those who immediately 
determine state policy, then it is plain that both the concept and the 
indictment advanced by these critics of democracy are false and 
irrelevant to the issue at hand. The mass no more than the many 
does not itself rule; it sees only that rule is rendered responsible.>4 

The equation of democracy with majority rule is a more delicate 
and understandable affair, for whatever else democracy may involve 
it does require that the ultimate choice, the final act of decision, be 
that of the majority. There are, however, certain considerations 
which must be attached to this recognition. It is apparent, from 
what has gone before, that the majority cannot, as a majority, rule; 
it is but the medium through which the people determine who are 
to rule and to what general ends.5® Secondly, it is not always easy 
to determine precisely what is meant by a majority, and then con- 
sistently and practically to apply the determination. Do we mean, 
for example, a majority of the whole people or only a majority of 
those who vote? Are those who vote only to be the adult males 
or are we to include women; and if we extend the suffrage only to 
adults at what age shall we debar the young? If we agree that the 
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mentally defective and the insane are unfit to exercise the suffrage, 
what shall we say of the criminal, and of the various kinds and 
degrees of criminality ? And when we have resolved all these trouble- 
some problems, what shall we then decide of the applicability of 
that majority process? Is it to be invoked every year, or every few 
years; and if a longer rather than a shorter period, how are we to 
know whether the government in power is after a particular decision 
or series of decisions still supported by a majority? These are but 
a few of the technical difficulties involved in the strict majority 
process, difficulties which, while by no means insurmountable, sug- 
gest a less rather than a more extreme insistence on the absolute 
workings of the majority principle. 

A third and perhaps more crucial consideration is the fact that 
majority rule is compatible with democracy only when it is a shift- 
ing rather than a fixed and permanent majority. A dictatorship may 
and, if we are to accept the results of its plebiscites, frequently does 
have the support of a majority. Does it thereby become a democ- 
racy? A government democratically elected may through regular 
electoral processes exclude from citizenship the minority which 
opposed it. Does it thereby remain a democracy? In both instances 
the answer is plainly negative, yet in both the majority may be said 
to rule. Clearly, then, simple and absolute majority rule is not the 
hallmark of democracy. It is essential, yes; but it is only one of the 
essentials, not the sole and complete condition of democracy. With 
majority rule must go minority rights, most of all the right of 
minorities freely to organize and to express themselves so that they 
in turn may become a majority.5¢ 

These misconceptions of what democracy is remove much of the 
ground from under the criticism leveled against it. If democracy is 
not the rule of the many, then it is beside the point to argue that 
the many are incompetent to rule. If democracy is not mass rule, 
it is irrelevant to hold that the mass “is and always has been of 
the Neolithic type.” If democracy is not simply the rule of the 
majority, then it is meaningless to point to democracy as “the 
tyranny of majority rule.” And so it is with the concept of democ- 
racy as rule by the average man. 

In a democracy it is not the average man who rules. Foregoing 
for a moment the precise delineation of “average man,” even accept- 
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ing for a moment the broad description of the vast majority of the 
electorate as average men, it is still plain that it is not the average 
man das average man who sits in positions of leadership. The average 
man may and does have a voice, even in these terms a majority and 
therefore controlling voice, in the determination of who shall rule, 
but he himself does not rule. He selects from among the various 
candidates put forth by the political party system those particular 
few who shall rule. Indeed, in this very fact of limitation, in this 
restriction of his choice to those few who become candidates, we 
perceive the first clue to the invalidity of the charge that the average 
man is alone responsible for the mediocrity of his leadership. Where 
the selection of candidates is in large part the result of manipula- 
tion and intrigue by interested pressure groups and political bosses, 
it is profoundly unrealistic to ascribe responsibility for those selec- 
tions to the average man. His is a choice that enters primarily after 
the alternatives are set. Within those alternatives, however, he is 
free to move. He may select wise rulers or unwise rulers, men of 
limited mental capacity or men of great intellectual stature, poor 
men or rich men, men of business or men of labor, men who walk 
in the path of a particular deity or men who recognize no force or 
power outside themselves, liberal men or conservative men, selfish men 
or men devoted to the common weal. These are not average, common, 
general men; they are particular and in some one respect at least un- 
common men. They differ somehow one from the other; they are 
never in all things uniformly alike. Thus the average man in exer- 
cising the suffrage does not himself as average man assume the reins 
of government; he merely decides who among the limited number 
of candidates shall be given those reins. 

As it is with the selection of men, so it is with the determination 
of policy. It is not the average man who decides all issues of state; 
it is the leaders who so decide. And this is as it should be. 


“Tt is no part of any reasonable theory of democracy that the people 
should decide the endless specific issues that confront governments. 
Many of these the people cannot under any circumstances decide; 
others they should not decide because this mode of operation is too 
slow or too cumbrous or because the public lacks the expertness 
necessary for an intelligent decision. But the function the public 
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really fulfills is precisely one that Mr. Lippmann denies it. It is the 
broad determination of policy.” 5* 


What the average man can and in a democracy does do is to judge 
of the alternative programs or “platforms” presented for his choice 
which are right or just or preferable and which are wrong or unjust 
or undesirable. His judgment may in any one instance be erroneous 
but it is not thereby totally incompetent, for competence is never 
the same as infallibility. All that is expected and desired in the 
democratic state is that the common man express in broad terms 
his preferences or dislikes. This expression—through organized 
political parties and pressure groups, through elections, through the 
various media of communication, and the like—determines the con- 
tours of public policy. And it is this determination that is the unique 
contribution of the democratic principle to the political organiza- 
tion of man. 

Thus we see that Lippmann, despite the unquestioned validity in 
his insistence that many of the problems of government are beyond 
the purview of the common man, fails to sustain his indictment of 
democracy, and for two central reasons. One is that democratic 
government, contrary to his assumption, does not require the average 
man to resolve all the miscellaneous and specialized problems of 
state. The other is that democratic government does not require the 
average man to rule. To talk of democracy as rule by the average 
man, therefore, is to talk in a completely unrealistic and irrelevant 
vein. It is to beg the whole question of what democracy is, has been, 
or can be. Democracy is not rule by the average man. It is, in 
essence, control by all men of political power exercised by a few. 

The average man as determiner of public policy and personnel. 
The fact that democracy is not rule by the average man is conclusive 
refutation of the irrelevant and unrealistic doctrine that democracy 
is undesirable because the average man is incompetent to rule. The 
indictment of democracy does not, however, pause here. If it is not 
the average man who rules, it is, in Cram’s view, the average man who 
determines who is to rule and to what ends. This, according to Cram, 
is in fact the method of democracy, a method at once “corrupt, in- 
competent and ridiculous,” of “sublime incapacity.” 58 And since it 
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is an incompetent method, resting on a basis of incompetent men, 
it can, Cram argues, but produce incompetent results. 

In these terms, it would appear, the case against democracy as 
rule by the average, incompetent man remains undestroyed. It is 
still the people who in a democracy have the final say as to what 
may or may not be done, and the people are, for Cram, always the 
inferior many, never the superior few. The people as a whole, he 
says, typify, indeed embody, the fact of the average man. And what 
is the average man if not an incompetent man? “No democracy,” 
wrote Mosca’s editor, “would endure if it followed the ‘will’ of the 
ignorant peace-loving masses instead of the aggressive leadership of 
the enlightened few.” 52 The masses lack the intelligence and the 
understanding to perceive either the proper ends of government or 
the means to the attainment of those ends. Left to themselves they 
determine bad policy and select mediocre leaders. To rest control 
of the state in the hands of the people, therefore, is, Cram insists, 
to deny the rule of “character, intelligence and capacity” and to 
ensure the domination of “the dead level of the average.” 6° 

That the people determine through the free expression of com- 
peting ideas the broad patterns of policy and the composition of 
central personnel is undeniably the very heart of the democratic 
principle. But that “the people” are, as Cram contends, “average 
men,” is a proposition subject to serious disputation. In the first 
place, just who or what is this “average man”? Is he alike or 
uniform in all things to all men or is he simply representative of 
most men in one or more particular ways? Is he a carefully calcu- 
lated median or mean or even rough average of the body of mankind, 
or is he an ambiguous delineation designed to blur rather than to 
illuminate the different natures or categories of men? A moment’s 
reflection will serve to reveal the deceptive character of the phrase. 
There is nowhere a man or a group of men to whom we can point 
and unqualifiedly say: There is average man. On the contrary, what 
we find is that men are alike in some things and unlike in others; 
no man is alike to another man in all respects. 

Take, for example, the factor of competence or rationality. Do we 
find these qualities present in some men and absent in others as a 
matter of general possession, or do we not rather find—barring the 
extreme forms of imbecility—that men are competent or rational in 
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some things but not in others? Consider the Southern citizen who 
discusses with every trace of reason the methods of judicial appoint- 
ment yet who, when the issue of miscegenation is thrust into the 
fore, loses that reason in a wave of emotionalism. Consider, again, 
the neighborhood cobbler, familiar after many years of intimate 
contact with the several local politicians and competent to judge 
who among them is likely to defraud and who to benefit the people 
of the community; then note his inability to offer, say, a reasoned 
judgment on Mussolini’s adventure in Ethiopia because of certain 
emotional attachments he may have to the people and rulers of 
Italy. Or regard the cloistered scholar, not quite so cloistered and 
so immune to the swirling currents of political activity as his 
forebears of legendary note, yet still—despite his expertness in an 
esoteric field—in some ways incapable of comprehending the degra- 
dations to which men are still prone to subject other men. A man 
competent to judge music may be incompetent to evaluate the 
merits and demerits of a tax proposal. A man capable in business 
may evince little understanding of the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. A local labor union official may know nothing of monopo- 
lies and cartels. In all walks of life and in all categories of men, there 
are those who expatiate with knowledge and understanding on sub- 
jects clear and familiar to them. Yet it is a matter of common 
observation that these same men become the most irrational and 
emotional of disputants in matters of which they know little yet 
feel deeply. 

The conclusion is inescapable; most men are competent in some 
particular thing, at least in those things that are within the purview 
of their experience; most men are rational in some particular 
respect, at least in those matters that command their understanding 
and do not disturb their prejudices. Yet none is omnicompetent and 
none—not even the most learned and wisest of men—is all-wise. 
These are attributes given to all men in varying measure or degree. 
As Dodge and Kahn point out: 


“The chances of an individual’s being superior in all human traits 
are infinitesimal, and the same holds true of his being inferior. The 
general population is made up of people who are statistically 
superior in some traits and inferior in others. Since no two personali- 


— 
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ties are identical the combination of the many traits characterizing 
a human personality, and the various degrees of superiority and 
inferiority of those traits show great diversity. The number of varia- 
tions is equal to the number of individuals.” 61 


Even in a prison or an army, where men are dressed and housed 
and otherwise so largely treated alike, or in the extreme forms 
of totalitarian dictatorship, where large bodies of men are forced 
into the same molds, we do not find uniform or average man. Each 
has and maintains his own individuality; each is in some particular 
way or thing an uncommon man.®2 And nowhere is this more true 
than of men in a democracy, where human diversities are given 
free play in a realm of cultural freedom that permits the develop- 
ment of man in a myriad of specialized ways. The concept of the 
average man is not merely an abstraction; it is, as an accurate 
measure of the diversities among men, a treacherous and unwieldy 
abstraction. Dean Inge put this eminently well, albeit in a some- 
what different context, when he said: 


“In judging of a man’s character, it is not fair to sum him up as a 
gambler, or a miser, or a wine-bibber. He may be what we call him; 
but he is many other things besides; the label is not descriptive of 
the man, but only of one corner of him.” & 


Unquestionably there are men who share in common a certain 
habit or trait or attitude, but these same men differ from each other 
in other habits, traits, attitudes, and the like. Identities in this 
respect are always particular, never general; and politics, if it is to 
respond to realities, cannot ignore inconvenient particulars for less 
exacting but more accommodating generalities. Democracy knows 
no common or average man. Democracy knows only man. In this 
light the argument against the competence of the average man is an 
argument against the competence of man; and from government by 
man there is no escape. 

There is a second consideration that militates against Cram’s 
hypothesis on this point. This is the fact that in democracy it is 
not so much man as it is opinion that determines the direction of 
public policy and the composition of key personnel. This is not, of 
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course, to deny that opinion emanates from man; such a contention 
would be as meaningless as it would be absurd. It is rather to shift 
the emphasis from the factor of individualized man to that of 
general opinion. And in the formulation of general opinion it is not 
man as an individualized creature any more than it is average man 
who alone decides. All men—whether they be superior, inferior, or 
“average” men—contribute to that formulation. 

This is, indeed, an unavoidable process. Since opinion is the 
expression of interests and values, and since these are related to 
social organizations, it follows that the group opinion which 
emerges is in no sense the opinion of one average man writ large. 
It is, instead, the result of prolonged discussion, in which alternative 
possibilities are set forth and examined, in which interests are 
measured and diverse opinions are weighed, and in which the final 
consensus is a group-, not an individual-product. Hence the idea 
that men vote as a heap of disjointed individuals or, in the opposite 
construction, as a mass, is totally misleading. 

Let us probe a little further into the process. To argue that public 
opinion is average opinion—the opinion of an average man multi- 
plied—is to presuppose not only the existence of such an average 
man but his mental independence of other men and groups as well. 
But this is clearly a fantastic presupposition. In the real world each 
man has the benefit through discussion of the wisdom, knowledge, 
and relevant experience of other men. To the resolution of a par- 
ticular problem are brought the opinions of men who differ not 
merely in intellectual capacity but in occupation, education, interest, 
activity, and so forth. The ideas of the mechanic are subjected to 
the scrutiny and criticism of the small businessman, and both to the 
peculiar experience and training of the lawyer. The academic 
viewpoint of the scholar is challenged by the realistic necessities 
of the politician. And each gleans information and enlightenment 
not merely from the arguments of the other but from disputations 
among themselves. Lawyers no less than scholars disagree, and 
mechanics no less than businessmen have varied responses to com- 
mon problems. From public discussions in lecture halls and private 
conversations across the dinner table, from incidental talk in the 
barber shop and passing comment in the street car, from the 
multitudinous organs of propaganda—from the press and the radio 
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and the pulpit and the harangues of the street-corner orator—men 
derive new and sometimes challenging ideas. The expert too con- 
tributes his specialized knowledge to the flow of ideas in the en- 
deavor to influence his fellow-men, thereby enabling the uninformed 
citizen soon to acquire that which he does not already know. When 
we add to these influences the pressures of organized groups and of 
political parties, of men in all walks of life and degrees of intelli- 
gence, each anxious to press his particular claim, then it becomes 
plain that the resultant opinion—what we call “public opinion”—is 
never adequately defined merely as the sum of the detached opinions 
of the individual or “average” man. Public opinion is not average 
opinion but opinion, opinion made up of the thoughts of all manner 
of men. It is not a series of opinions added together ; it is a synthesis, 
a merger, a blend, a new unity composed of the inseparable currents 
of thought that constantly pervade men’s minds. 

It is sometimes urged, however, that the opinion of the expert 
(the man who knows) is superior to the opinion of the common 
man (the man who doesn’t know), and that we should therefore rest 
the power of final decision in the expert alone. But this is hardly 
a tenable argument. It mistakes, indeed, the very nature of the 
expert’s knowledge. The expert knows how to do something, not 
what is to be done. This latter is the effective range of every man. 
Consider, for example, the simple problem involved in the purchase 
of a house or of an automobile. To do either effectively it is not 
necessary for the ordinary man to become an architect or a brick- 
layer or a machinist or a mechanic. On matters of technical com- 
petence he relies instead on the expert, who advises, performs, and 
when necessary repairs the house or the automobile. But the ordi- 
nary man himself makes the decision, both as to whether he should 
have the house or the automobile and which house or automobile 
it shall be, and who shall build or supply the house or automobile. 
This is the age-old and still central distinction between ends and 
means, values and techniques, policy and administration. The ordi- 
nary man decides what is to be done and who shall do it; the expert 
determines how it is to be done. In what has by now become an 
almost classic phrase, “the expert should be always on tap but never 
on top.” 64 

That the subordination of the expert is a necessary and proper 
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course for the democratic state to pursue, becomes even more 
apparent when we bear in mind several additional considerations. 
First, the expert is subordinated in the determination of public 
policy not to some “average man” but to public opinion, in the 
formation of which the expert himself plays no insignificant part. 
Second, the more a man becomes an expert in a given field, the more 
narrow and specialized his knowledge or expertness generally be- 
comes. In the popular expression, he knows more and more about 
less and less, and is, in consequence, hardly qualified to render a 
definitive judgment on affairs outside his specialty. Third, experts 
no less than allegedly incompetent men differ among themselves. 
What, for example, is the expert opinion on the control of the busi- 
ness cycle? How would the experts abolish unemployment and do 
away with war? What institutional mechanism will enable us 
permanently to reconcile individual freedom and political order? 
Bring any group of experts together on these problems and in all 
probability one will be given as many expert opinions as there are 
experts. Fourth, experts act not merely on the basis of abstract 
knowledge but also on interest. And since questions of public policy 
are not neutral but highly charged questions, it cannot be expected 
—nor indeed has history disclosed—that experts will decide these 
questions in some purely objective way. They too are swayed by 
passion and governed by ideals.*® Fifth, the peculiar possession of 
the expert is knowledge, but knowledge is not necessarily wisdom. As 
one writer observed: “A head for facts is often half a head when it 
comes to judging, ruling, handling men.” 6 

Policy, in a word, is the domain of interest and value, not of 
technique. This last—and this last alone—is the province of the 
expert. No more striking illustration of this vital yet frequently 
ignored truth need be adduced than the problem presented by the 
atomic bomb in our own day. Would an oligarchy of atomic physi- 
cists, for example, necessarily make a wiser decision regarding the 
control and uses of atomic energy and the atomic bomb than a 
group of democratically chosen representatives? What would happen 
if this same oligarchy decided it was possible to supplant all power 
installations by atomic power plants overnight, while a board of 
expert economists agreed that the labor so displaced would require 
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twenty years to re-absorb? Obviously the ultimate decision would 
have to be made in terms of values and interests, and if this gov- 
ernment by experts made such a decision it would be acting as a 
government of politicians, not experts. 

Once again, therefore, we are compelled to return to the force 
of opinion—not the opinion of a specialized few but the opinion of 
all. And since it is the opinion of all, the question of the competence 
or incompetence of the average man is plainly irrelevant to the 
principle of democracy. It is neither average man nor average 
opinion that is, in the democratic state, the crucial determinant of 
public policy and major personnel. Indeed, even to speak of the 
average man is to mistake and grossly to simplify the nature of 
human reality, for a man is at most average in a particular trait, 
never in the totality of his personality. And whatever the limitations 
inherent in the restricted knowledge and experience of the “average” 
individual, it is in no sense a proper description of democracy to 
say that that “average” man and his limitations are the molders of 
state policy. It is all men, common and uncommon, who contribute 
to the fashioning of that policy. 

Nor is it less untrue to argue that if it is not the average man 
alone it is the average man multiplied. Cumulative opinion is not a 
mere exercise in arithmetic. Democracy does not simply build a 
cathedral out of stones which represent, each in individual form, 
the detached opinions of particular men. The give-and-take of con- 
flicting ideas, the varying contributions of men who differ pro- 
foundly one from the other in some particular or group of 
particulars, the shifting currents of knowledge and belief under 
the impact of new illuminations—these are not a matter of pluses 
and minuses. So to construe the formation of public opinion is 
unduly to artificialize the social process. Public opinion is at the 
very least a synthesis, and in this synthesis groups and the leadership 
within those groups, man and all the varieties that are in man, 
thought and all the nuances and instruments of its conveyance, play 
a vital and it may be indefinable role. In this way the limitations 
of any one man are transcended in effective degree. In this way 
leadership and the free passage of competing opinions have their 
full day in court. In this way democracy lives. 
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B. THE INCOMPETENCE OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


The indictment of democracy rests on yet another facet of the 
theory of political incompetence. Here the argument is directed not 
so much to the incompetence of the average man as it is to the 
incompetence of democratic government. Thus Cram, surveying the 
course of democracy in the last century, declares: 


“It is useless to deny that government, in the character of its per- 
sonnel, the quality of its output, the standard of its service and the 
degree of its beneficence has been steadily deteriorating during the 
last century and has now reached, in nearly every civilized country, 
a deplorably low level. Popular representatives are less and less 
men of character and ability; legislation is absurd in quantity, 
short-sighted, frivolous, inquisitorial, and in a large measure 
prompted by selfish interests; administration is reckless, wasteful 
and inefficient, while it is overloaded in numbers, without any 
particular aptitude on the part of its members. ... The whole 
system is in bad odour for it is shot through and through with the 
greed for money and influence, while the cynicism of the professional 
politician and the low average of character, intelligence and manners 
of the strata of society that increasingly are usurping all power, 
work towards producing that general contempt and aversion that 
have become so evident of late and that are a menace to society 
no less than that of the decaying institution itself.” 67 


This is as serious an indictment as it is detailed, a charge which, 
if sustained, would go far toward weakening the case for democracy. 
But by itself it is inconclusive. By itself it tells us nothing of the 
relative competence of non-democratic governments. To say that 
government chosen by democracy is incompetent is to deal with but 
a phase of the problem, to gaze, as it were, upon a single face of a 
two-sided shield. It is still necessary to consider the other phase, 
to examine the alleged competence of oligarchical governments, 
and to relate the forms to each other in the light of these findings. 

In the restricted realm of politics no less than in the broader 
realm of communal life, few things are either all of one or all of the 
other, few all good or all bad. If we prefer democracy to dictatorship 
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or to hereditary monarchy or to rule by clergy or to other forms of 
oligarchy, we do so not because the system of our preference is 
superior in each and all of the thousand and more facets of its 
operation but because we conceive the system as a whole to be 
more desirable—in terms of the particular values we hold dear—than 
any other system. Thus, to defend democracy against the charge 
that it is as a matter of historic fact an incompetent form of state, it 
is not necessary to set up absolute and idealistic standards and then 
attempt to establish in these terms the competence of democratic 
governments. It is enough to show that those who argue the incom- 
petence of democracy have failed to establish the superior compe- 
tence of oligarchy, that they have ignored, in the vehemence of their 
attack, not only the positive achievements of democratic govern- 
ments but, more important, the grounds on which the presumed 
competence of oligarchical governments can be maintained. Here is 
the crucial field of disputation, here is the conclusive test. 

But when we move into this field we find it relatively unexplored. 
Not by the historians, to be sure, who have recorded in voluminous 
detail the facts relating to the competence of oligarchical govern- 
ments, but almost completely by the critics of democracy. And when 
we survey the record it is not difficult to understand why. 

Consider the alternatives to democracy. If government is not 
democratically chosen it may, in the first place, be self-perpetuating, 
as is the case with hereditary monarchy. Now this form has, granted 
certain questionable assumptions as to the necessity or desirability 
of oligarchy, several significant virtues, not least among them the 
stabilization of rule essential to the very existence of the oligarchical 
state. But unless we are prepared to argue that kings and the de- 
scendants of kings are always competent men, it is difficult to see 
how these several attributes are in any way related to the factor of 
competence. Stabilization merely preserves what is, but as Philip 
VI of Valois abundantly showed, what is, need not be competent 
government. And we cannot argue successfully the inexorable com- 
petence of kings in the face of such monarchs as George III, who 
presided with all his colossal blunders at the abdication of the 
greatest of all colonies, and Louis XVI, who succeeded in losing not 
only his kingdom but also his head. 

That these are not isolated and unusual instances of incompetent 
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monarchical rule is evidenced by the history of kings in every 
country and in every age. Take, for example, Leopold I, king of 
Belgium and sovereign of the Congo Free State. 


“During a quarter of a century, he did not build in his African 
possessions as much as one school; there was a cruel scarcity of 
hospitals and doctors; he took no care for a proper use of the land, 
for the encouragement of sound business enterprise, for the educa- 
tion and uplifting of the negroes. . . . Such was the man who had 
made himself owner of twenty million blacks. When he died, there 
were only ten millions of them left.” 68 


Or take the governments of monarchical Spain. “Afflicted with a 
series of kings, whose increasing incapacity culminated in the im- 
becility of Charles II,” this country set up a colonial empire in 
South America that represented the very quintessence of venality 
and incompetence.®® Or take, again, China under the later Manchus, 
or France before the revolution, or Russia under the Czars—the 
critics of democracy can find little here to sustain the wisdom and 
competence of non-democratic governments. The record of mon- 
archy, indeed, is conclusive evidence that the self-perpetuation of 
rule enjoys no necessary relation to the factor of political com- 
petence.?? 

A non-democratically chosen government may, on the other hand, 
be that of a clique based on a particular class. This was the case, 
say, with the theocracy of ancient Egypt or the consuls of pre- 
imperial Rome or the factions that plagued medieval Florence. But 
in all these cases the selection of government was made not in 
terms of competence but in the light of considerations largely 
irrelevant to that factor. A competent man who was not of the 
Egyptian priesthood was excluded from political rule, for it was 
not competence but membership in the priestly class that was the 
basis of selection. A competent man who was also a slave or not of 
the citizen class of republican Rome was permitted no share in the 
government, for it was not competence but birth and wealth that 
gave primary access to political rule. A competent Florentine who 
was not of the Guelphs or the Ghibellines, or who was a member of 
one when the other was in power, encountered almost insurmount- 
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able difficulty in attaining to political rule, for again it was not 
competence that was the fundamental selective factor. Class rule 
of whatever form rests on the exclusion from political power of all 
not in the particular class; that men of competence may thereby be 
excluded is irrelevant to the principle. And as the record of oli- 
garchical cliques throughout history—the gerontocracy of Sparta, 
the Medici of Italy, the military cliques of modern Latin America, 
and the like—amply attests, no clique looks to the factor of com- 
petence as a test of its capacity or right to rule. Instead the 
resort to conspiracy and the employment of force are the central 
determinants. 

Dictatorship is yet another form of non-democratically chosen 
government, though it is a form very close indeed to that of a 
clique based on a particular class. As Hitler and Mussolini and 
Stalin incisively show, no matter how absolute and extensive the 
power of the dictator may appear, his power is always rooted in 
the clique which not merely sustains, but dominates together with, 
him. Hitler without a Goering and a Goebbels and the rest of the 
Nazi inner circle is unthinkable. Equally so is rule by Stalin with- 
out a Zhdanov, a Kaganovich, and the remainder of the executive 
committee of the Communist Politbureau. Yet the intense glorifi- 
cation of the Leader, the mystical aura with which he is carefully 
surrounded, mark this as a distinct type. It is a type, however, 
that does not select its government on the basis of competence 
alone. In Nazi Germany one may have had to be competent but 
one had also not to be a Jew, and then beyond this to be an avowed 
member of the National Socialist party. In Italy one had to be a 
Fascist, and in the Soviet Union a Communist. In all totalitarian 
dictatorships it is not competence but acceptance of the faith that 
is the basic prerequisite for a share in political government. Indeed, 
he who is competent but not of the faith is not merely denied a 
place in the government; he is occasionally, despite his competence, 
denied even the right to live. 

These considerations underscore a feature common to all forms 
of oligarchy. Whatever their separate and occasionally several 
merits, whatever their promises and their deeds, this one thing is 
clear: those who rule do not come to power simply by virtue of a 
selection made in terms of competence. And if oligarchical govern- 
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ments are not chosen in terms of political competence, plainly it is 
irrelevant if not meaningless to charge democracy with a failure 
to select its governments on that basis. All that such a charge— 
even if we were to grant its truth—-would establish is that no 
governments are selected on the basis of competence. And in these 
terms the indictment, by the very fact of its universality, loses both 
its force and its applicability. 

The competence that does not attend the selection may, however, 
manifest itself in the results. If, that is to say, the critics of democ- 
racy could show, by historical induction, that the rulers of non- 
democratically chosen governments have been or are better or more 
competent than the rulers of governments chosen by democracy, 
then their indictment would rest in some degree on valid ground. 
But it is a striking fact that they do not show this. Nor, indeed, can 
they on the basis of history or contemporary experience do so. 

It is true, of course, that they are able to point, on the one hand, 
to kings and dictators such as Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, 
and on the other hand to undistinguished leaders of democracy such 
as Harding, McKinley, and Coolidge. But it is not less important 
to record, together with this, that if there has been a Caesar there 
has also been a Nero, and if an Alexander also the Seleucids of Asia 
and the Ptolemies of Egypt. Conversely, democracy can point with 
no mean pride to a Wilson and a Franklin Roosevelt, to a Holmes 
and a Cardozo, to a Robert La Follette and a George Norris. 
Neither form can lay exclusive claim to competence or to greatness 
of leadership; but by the same token neither form is the sole 
possessor of mediocrity and ineptitude. 

The burden of proof is here on the critic of democracy. By his 
indictment of democracy as incompetent he implies, and in Cram’s 
argument explicitly states, that non-democratic governments are 
competent, at least more competent than democratic governments. 
But incompetence and corruption are features characteristic of all 
forms of government known to history, and a feature common to all 
cannot logically be employed against one alone. Especially is this 
true when we bear in mind the further fact that democracy pre- 
cisely because it is democracy is more prone than oligarchy to 
reveal its aspects of incompetence. Non-democratic governments 
can, by virtue of their control over the organs of publicity, succeed 
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for long periods of time in concealing their inefficiency and corrup- 
tion, and thus give credence to a belief in their competence. But 
democratic governments, because they contain the necessary correc- 
tive mechanism of public criticism, because they constantly turn 
the searchlight on public practices, expose their errors of commission 
and omission, reveal the malpractices of their officials, indeed make 
such revelations the very business of the public and particularly 
of the opposition. It is therefore never enough merely to show that 
democratic governments are in some ways incompetent. It is 
necessary to show, beyond this, that oligarchical governments are 
more competent than democratic governments, that democratic 
leaders are less capable than oligarchical leaders. And this the 
critics of democracy have failed to do. They have failed not because 
they have not tried but because the evidence is overwhelmingly 
against them.7! Indeed, the very existence of democracy is in a 
profound sense the institutionalization of man’s protest against the 
proved incompetence of dictators and kings. 

It is sometimes urged, however, that there is one realm where the 
rulers of democratic government are demonstrably less competent 
and less efficient than those who come to power through non-demo- 
cratic means. This is the realm of business. And in these terms 
certain of the critics, in echo of Spencer, advance their indictment 
of democracy. 

Thus we read, in a special edition of Spencer’s Man versus the 
State, a series of denunciations by various American commentators 
of the incompetence of democracy as compared with business.7? 
Thus we find, in a more recent work that rails against “a totally 
incompetent Congress, chosen and guided by a nation of economic 
illiterates,’ a demand for business domination in the person of 
another Hamilton.7? Thus we are assured, in a massive two-volume 
report by the Economic Principles Commission of the National 
Association of Manufacturers that government enterprise is gen- 
erally less efficient than the enterprise of individuals and groups.’* 
And thus we learn, from Munro, from Nock, and from a variety of 
business leaders, that democracy does not and indeed cannot con- 
duce to efficiency.”® 

Despite its many supporters, however, this is at best a specious 
argument, and for two conclusive reasons. In the first place, the 
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comparison is not fairly stated. Business is a highly specialized field 
of endeavor, the realm of the expert familiar with a very limited 
aspect of communal life. No matter how great the scope of its 
activity, so long as it remains a business it remains always an eco- 
nomic and therefore a restricted institution. Government, on the 
other hand, is a broad and highly diversified activity, of which 
business is only a part. It is the realm of the economic but even 
more of the non-economic life of man. It is not business but gov- 
ernment that concerns itself with the total well-being of its people, 
that provides sanitation facilities, that establishes educational and 
health services, that enters into the innumerable aspects of man’s 
existence, seeking throughout to contribute to his welfare and to 
ensure the opportunities for his further development.7* Business 
is to government as the finger is to the hand; they are in no sense 
comparable institutions. 

The comparison is unfairly stated, again, because the standards of 
evaluation are different. The primary function of business is the 
“pursuit of private gain. The primary function of government— 
apart from the maintenance of public order—is the satisfaction of 
the needs of the community. No single standard of competence or 
efficiency can apply to institutions devoted to unlike ends, for the 
means employed to the attainment of one are not seldom eschewed 
by the other. Consider, for example, the problem of human costs 
versus production costs. For a long time industry concerned itself 
almost exclusively with the latter, regarding as irrelevant the 
human costs of labor—the fatigue of excessive work, the monotony 
ensuing from an absence of novelty, the denial of self-expression, 
the employment in unhealthy surroundings of children, of women, 
of the aged, and so forth.77 These considerations, however, govern- 
ment cannot and has not ignored. Consider, again, that many of the 
functions of government are in no sense directly related to profits, 
for example, agricultural research, soil conservation, flood control,. 
education, public works of various kinds, the informational or pro- 
motional function of governmental agencies such as the Women’s 
Bureau or the Bureau of Labor Standards in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, and the like. “In general,” a noted economist 
declared, “economics must be on its guard against applying to one 
type of efficiency the conceptions that belong to another.” 78 And 
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particularly is this true of such diverse institutions as government 
and business. 

The argument is specious, in the second place, because it is by 
no means established that business is as a matter of historic fact 
superior in competence or efficiency to democratic government. 
Regarded solely in profit-and-loss terms, the argument is of course 
not an implausible one. The sacrifice of human and even of social 
resources may be held to be irrelevant to the efficient utilization of 
those resources for profits, just as the catastrophic failures of busi- 
nesses in a capitalist depression may be regarded as a supremely 
efficient purgative which cleanses the system periodically of the 
various maladjustments that accumulate over a period of expansion. 
But from the standpoint of the community, such a basis of calcula- 
tion cannot long be tolerated. Here the standard of evaluation must 
emerge from some conception of the social welfare, in which the 
elements of time and cost, for example, may be of secondary im- 
portance.’® In these terms, the cycles of depression, which plunge 
millions of people into unemployment and misery as well as force 
the closing of factories in devastating numbers, are in no sense 
calculated to sustain the competence of businessmen to run the 
economy. The constant and rarely unsuccessful drive of business 
for governmental aid in one form or another—tariffs, patents, water- 
ways, use of the military to protect profits and investments abroad, 
subsidies direct and indirect, and the like—suggests that business 
without government is inadequate to conduct even what it con- 
siders to be its own affairs. Indeed, it is precisely because business 
operators have proved incompetent and inefficient that public 
ownership has in many spheres been made necessary. It is by no 
means insignificant that in Britain (as in other European coun- 
tries), long before the advent of the Labour party to power, all 
three major parties contributed to the development of government 
proprietary corporations; all were led by “the logic of circum- 
stances . . . to the same solution, at times even against declared 
principles.” 8° And in this country there is emerging an increasing 
body of evidence to indicate that business—both internally, in 
relation to costs and profits, and externally, in relation to govern- 
ment—is as a matter of operating routine far less competent and 
efficient than it has been popularly conceived to be.+ 
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The argument against the competence of democracy is thus again 
seen to be an argument without foundation. Neither in relation to 
the governments of oligarchic states nor to the “oovernments” of 
business are the governments chosen by democracy demonstrably 
less competent or less efficient. And if they are not demonstrably 
less competent it is irrelevant to offer as indictment against them 
merely the fact that they are incompetent. This is as one-sided as 
it is inadequate a criticism. 


IV 
DEMOCRACY AND THE AVERAGE MANn 


It is the contention of the critics of this school that democracy 
is an undesirable form of government because it is an incompetent 
form of government, and that it is an incompetent form of govern- 
ment because it places the affairs of state in the hands of the 
average man who is an incompetent and irrational man. 

No defense of democracy can, it is plain, ignore this central con- 
sideration; no philosophy of political liberty can or should evade 
the direct impact of its charge. To attempt, however, to list and 
assay the numerous and detailed counts in the indictment would be 
as futile as it is unnecessary. Let us grant, for the sake of the 
argument, the major points in the charge. Let us admit, for the 
moment, that the average man is an incompetent man and that the 
governments chosen by democracy have been and are incompetent 
governments. Of what consequence is this for democracy? Is it a 
conclusive condemnation of the principle? 

The answer, as Mill perceived, is plainly in the negative. In the 
first place, democracy neither implies nor rests upon the competence 
of the masses, the many, the average man. Democracy does not pre- 
suppose that the man in the street any more than the “average” 
representative has the capacity to judge and to administer effectively 
all the miscellaneous and specific issues with which governments are 
faced. All that democracy requires is that those empowered with the 
resolution of such issues be rendered responsible to the people, that 
the public “should pass its decisive verdict on the program and the 
achievement of its agent, the government entrusted by it with 
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power.” §? And in the making of that verdict it is neither average 
man nor average opinion that applies. It is all men, it is general 
opinion, that rules. 

The condemnation of democracy is inconclusive, again, because 
it argues not the inadequacy of the principle but that of the par- 
ticular institutions or agencies which seek to embody or actualize 
that principle. Democracy as a principle of government, as the 
institutionalization of political responsibility, is one thing; demo- 
cratic governments made up of particular men or institutional 
forms are quite another. To expose and to attack the inadequacies, 
the incompetence, the several deficiencies of democratic govern- 
ments, is at most to argue for a change in, or substitution by other 
elements for, those men or agencies; it is in no sense an attack upon 
the principle of democracy itself. This can be destroyed only if it 
can be shown that governments chosen by democracy are demon- 
strably, indeed necessarily, less competent than governments chosen 
by non-democratic forms. But this the critics of democracy cannot 
do. Whether it be a dictatorship, a clique resting on a class, or a 
self-perpetuating form such as hereditary monarchy, oligarchy 
neither makes its selections in terms of competence nor does it by 
its deeds establish a claim to superior competence. In both respects, 
therefore, the argument against democracy cannot stand. 

These considerations comprise both the necessary and the suffi- 
cient rejoinder to the attack on the competence of democracy and 
of the average man; they serve conclusively to refute the untenable 
allegations of the critics. There are, however, two or three passing 
comments which should perhaps still be made against those who 
indict democracy on this ground. 

In reply, for example, to the charge that public opinion is in 
democracy weak, confused, vacillating, unwise, one need not at- 
tempt a blanket denial. There are limitations to democracy and not 
least of these is the susceptibility of the public to false arguments 
and demagogic leaders. But when this has been admitted it is neces- 
sary still to point out that other forms of state do not escape this 
difficulty. Instead they frequently, as in dictatorship, aggravate it. 
All governments, whatever their form, are rooted in the general 
consent of their people.83 What democracy does is to take formal 
cognizance of this fact and seek, through the fullest participation 
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of all, the free exchange of knowledge and ideas, thus paving the way 
for the greatest enlightenment of the people and consequently for 
the maximum wisdom in their judgments. What dictatorship does, 
however, is to deny this enlightenment to its people lest they, in the 
wisdom of their understanding, do away with the dictatorship. It not 
only denies freedom and individual development to the many ; it 
not only corrupts the few; it ensures, beyond these, that the 
errors committed by those vested with irresponsible power shall 
continue undisturbed. Whatever the weaknesses of democratic 
opinion, it justifies itself by this one great virtue: that the defects 
of power are through freedom of discussion exposed and in time 
repaired. 

In reply to the alleged incompetence of the average man it is 
important to note three things: first, as we have already said, that 
the charge is irrelevant to democracy since democracy is not rule 
by the average man; second, that the concept itself is a misleading 
abstraction—there is no average man as a categorical absolute, 
there is no rational man in juxtaposition to an irrational man; and 
third, that even if we accept the idea of the average or common 
man in broad, non-analytical terms, he is, whatever his degree of 
incompetence, still competent enough through the instrument of 
public opinion to do two things: (a) determine the general ends to 
which governmental policy is to be directed, and (6) determine who 
is to compose the government. Through the performance of these 
two functions the average man makes power responsible, and he 
does so in his own interests. It is often said by the critics of democ- 
racy that what is important is not so much rule by the people but 
rule for the people. It is the precise quality of democracy, however, 
that it not merely permits but ensures that government shall be 
wielded for the benefit of the whole. None but the average man can 
enunciate his own desires; none can so well guard his own interests. 
It is still the greatest of truths that he who wears the shoe is best 
able to judge of its discomfort. 

There is yet a final argument to be made for democracy on 
this ground. This is the very practical and perhaps crucial considera- 
tion that man, whatever his actual abilities and capacities, con- 
ceives himself to be competent. To say that the average man is a 
stupid or incompetent man is one thing; to attempt to impose that 
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judgment by denying him a share in political power is quite another. 
For men fight for what they want or think they want, and they 
frequently want what they think they are entitled to have. If, 
therefore, the “average man” regards himself as politically com- 
petent, as he does, he will fight, as he has, to obtain a political 
voice. To deny him that voice, consequently, is to assure conflict 
and perhaps revolution.§4 


The Concept of the Best: A Preliminary Note on the 
General Theory of Aristocracy 





In the liad of Homer there is a line that, rudely spoken, captures 
in brief compass the very essence of the aristocratic theory. It is 
this: “Good sir, sit still and hearken to the words of others that 
are thy betters.” 1 In the History of Herodotus a Persian potentate, 
addressing a group of fellow conspirators, puts the matter with 
equal simplicity: “Let us choose out from the citizens a certain 
number of the worthiest, and put the government into their 
hands.” ? In the Republic of Plato there is a somewhat longer but 
no less incisive statement of the same idea.? In these and other 
writings many of the ancients made clear their dislike for democ- 
racy and their preference for the rule of the best, a preference that 
has been given extended and repeated affirmation by theorists ever 
since. 

That this should be so is not entirely difficult to understand, for 
in olden days, when education was given only to the few and the 
majority of the people lived in gross poverty, there were stronger 
grounds on which to rest a repudiation of democracy. And there 
is, in addition, as Hobhouse perceived, a rational element in this 
system that forcefully commends it to the minds of men.t What 
government, after all, can possibly be better than the government 
of the best? Who can know better than the best what ought to be 
done? Who can act better than the best to see that it is done? 
Clearly no one, else he or they would be better than the best and 
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would therefore be themselves the best. The argument is simple, and 
effective. On reflection, however, certain objections intrude that are 
not readily stilled. In the first place, who are the best? How are 
they defined? In the second place, how are the best to be selected, 
and by whom? What criteria will distinguish them from the non- 
best? What method will ensure their ascension to political rule? 
Let us consider these questions in turn. 


I 


Tue DEFINITION oF THE BEST 


If the best are to rule, they must first be known. Platitudinous 
though this comment may seem, it yet marks the central problem 
of the aristocratic theory; for, it is striking to note, while the 
theorists of aristocracy have long attempted to resolve this primary 
question, there is still the greatest of disagreement. They agree as 
to the need for the best. They agree further that there is a best. But 
they differ widely and vigorously as to who are included in that 
best. Take, for example, the classic definition of Fisher Ames: that 
the best are the wise, the rich, and the good. The crevices in this 
concept are so patent that it could not, as it did not, withstand the 
scrutiny of reason. As a modern critic observed: “The wise have 
rarely been the rich, and . . . the rich have almost never been the 
good.” > Take, again, the trinity advanced by Spengler: that the 
best or good are “the powerful, the rich, the fortunate.” ® Little 
evidence need be adduced to show the obvious inapplicability of this 
description: the beheading of Didius Julianus only sixty-six anxious 
and precarious days after his purchase of the Roman Empire from 
the Praetorian guards, for example, is a striking illustration of the 
truth that men can be rich without necessarily being either powerful 
or fortunate or good; while the characteristic tale of the condottiere 
who, after freeing the Republic of Siena from foreign aggression, was 
put to death and made a patron saint rather than rewarded while 
alive with the lordship of the city, shows that power and fortune 
are not inseparable qualities. 

That Spengler himself perceived the invalidity of his conception 
is indicated by his repeated references elsewhere to blood and race 
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as the central qualities or characteristics of the best.7 But Mallock, 
who accepts wealth, is indifferent to race; ® while Stoddard, who 
accepts race, finds only a mediocrity of intelligence in the presumed 
aristocracy of wealth.® Ludovici, on the other hand, seeks his 
aristocracy in those who embody the canon of “taste,” in his 
view the means to a flourishing life; while Babbitt and More, to 
cite but one further illustration, find cause only to admire certain 
men of restrictive or puritanical standards.1° Clearly there is no 
unity of definition among these several theorists of aristocracy. Nor 
is there, on examination, such unity or even major agreement on any 
of the other innumerable qualities men have cited to identify the 
minority of the best. 

Yet there are those who, like Mosca, while they admit the 
inadequacy of the conception, insist nonetheless on its use in a 
broad and inclusive sense. What is meant by the best man, Mosca 
tells us, “is the man who possesses the requisites that make him best 
fitted to govern his fellow men.”11 But this is plainly no more 
than an exercise in tautology, for it is precisely these requisites that 
we seek. And when we read elsewhere in this same writer that 
this special aptitude or fitness to govern is the peculiar concomitant 
of “wealth, education, intelligence or guile,’ 12 we realize that once 
again we are but returned to an enumeration of qualities on which 
total or dominant acquiescence is impossible to secure. 

No more convincing evidence of this inability of aristocratic 
theorists clearly to define the best is required, indeed, than the 
remarkable passage in which Ortega y Gasset makes his plea for 
the concentration of power in “superior minorities.” He does not 
explain who these minorities are, for this, he perceives, is a question 
that may be discussed ad libitum. What he urges us to do, however, 
is to accept their existence and to trust to their rule; for “without 
them,” he says, “whoever they be, humanity would cease to preserve 
its essentials.” But why, the skeptical mind may here inquire, 
should we accept the existence and the rule of those who cannot be 
identified? Because, Ortega answers, “we are not dealing with an 
opinion based on facts more or less frequent and probable, but on 
a law of social ‘physics,’ much more immovable than the laws of 
Newton’s physics.” 18 Yet the contents of the law remain ambiguous. 


The Concept of the Best, Ess 


Such a claim is indeed a gentle extension of the requirement for 
precision in affirmation. 

It may be objected at this point that the aristocratic theory does 
not depend for its validity on any absolute standard or unity of 
definition. That men differ in defining the best, it may be argued, 
may merely mean that they conceive the best in terms of a par- 
ticular culture, or according to a particular period or stage of 
historical development. Thus in a military society, it may be said, 
soldiers are the best; in a capitalist society capitalists are the best; 
in a priestly society priests are the best; and so on. But this 
objection carries with it two major errors. In the first place, it con- 
fuses a specific function or aspect of society with the totality of that 
society. Warfare, for example, is always a phase—even where it 
is the major phase—never the whole of a culture; and soldiers who 
are best for fighting are not necessarily best for ruling. In the 
second place, the argument assumes the very thing to be proved. 
It is a priestly society because priests rule, but why should priests 
rule? How do we know they are the best? Where religion flourishes 
priests are needed and may perhaps be proved the best—for their 
function as priests. But this in no way demonstrates their superior 
capacity to rule man in the variety of his social relationships. The 
one is as distinct from the other as the rule of the presumed expert 
is from the rule of the alleged “average man.” 


II 


Tur SELECTION OF THE BEST 


If the best cannot be defined there is clearly no way to provide 
for their selection and elevation to power. One cannot resort, for 
example, as Plato urged, to an elaborate system of moral and 
intellectual tests, for what evidence is there that these alone are 
the qualities that render a man best qualified to rule? Who, more- 
over, is to devise and apply these tests, and who is to select him 
who is to do the devising? If it is the people, do we not thereby 
invoke a kind of suffrage akin to democracy? But if it is not the 
people, if it is the “best” who elect themselves, how did they become 
the best in the first place? And for how long do they remain the 
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best? What assurance do we have, further, that those to whom the 
tests are applied have been afforded an equal opportunity to pre- 
pare for them? Where some of the people are rich and some are 
very poor, where some are given free access to schools and jobs, 
theatres and clubs, while others are discriminated against because 
of irrelevant racial or religious differences, where these and other 
artificial barriers cause some to be privileged and others under- 
privileged, there is patently no basis for objective measurement. 
How, again, do we know that such tests accurately measure these 
or other qualities they are represented to measure? Reflections such 
as these but begin to suggest the many difficulties inherent in this 
problem of the selection of the best, yet they serve perhaps to 
explain why no satisfactory solution has ever been advanced. 

Consider the alternative proposed by Madariaga. It is pointless, 
he says, to concern ourselves with this problem of how to select 
the best. It is done for us. 


“No one appoints, elects, or chooses the aristocrat. He knows him- 
self to be one because he hears himself called to his high and arduous 
endeavor by an internal voice—his vocation. There is no voice with 
more commanding power; none which can obtain more punctual 
and loyal obedience. Chief and soldier within one soul, under one 
will, within the same executive body, the aristocrat obeys his 
vocation without any possible excuse or evasion. He is his own 
slave. . . . He is his own police, judge, and executioner.” 14 


Noble though this conception is, it yet raises certain difficulties. 
Who, for example, is to decide between conflicting claims of com- 
peting aristocrats? Who is to distinguish the “legitimate” internal 
voice of the “true” aristocrat from the “illegitimate” but no less 
vigorously affirmed internal voice of the “false” aristocrat? What 
if the aristocrat does wrong—as aristocrats of every complexion 
known to history have done wrong—but refuses to arrest, imprison, 
or execute himself? We cannot look to another aristocrat for the 
remedy, not merely because the other aristocrat may also have 
done wrong, but because by the logic of this construction only the 
aristocrat himself can judge himself. Yet reason and the experience 
of mankind both attest that bondage to oneself, when conjoined 
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with power over others, is no sufficient brake on man’s capacity 
for injustice to other men. 

Similar considerations expose the several fallacies in such a view 
as the Spencerian notion that the best will, by their survival, prove 
themselves. In the first place, the argument builds on one of the 
most elementary of all logical errors, that of circular reasoning. 
It assumes that what is fittest to survive, survives but does not 
know what is fit to survive until after it has survived; then the 
argument holds it was fit to survive because it survived.15 In the 
second place, it wrongly confuses the tiger ethic, the combat of the 
jungle, with the nature of man’s social relationships. There is 
struggle or competition,.to be sure, but there is also the play of other 
factors—of sympathy, of co-operation or, as Kropotkin put it, 
mutual aid. Men do not always use the most vicious means at their 
command, especially, be it noted, if they are the best men. Intellect 
and emotion soften the brutality even of the strong.1® In the third 
place, fitness and survival are alike general and relative terms. What 
is fittest depends on the quality measured. The best scholar is not 
necessarily the best athlete; the best businessman is not necessarily 
the man best qualified to govern a state. What survives, similarly, 
is in no sense always the best. The trader who adulterates his goods 
often succeeds where more reputable traders fail. The soldier who 
flees the battle may survive while less cowardly or less fortunate 
soldiers die.17 In the fourth place, the fact of survival in no way 
establishes the fact of pre-eminence, and it is this latter that is 
the decisive element in the theory of aristocracy. To take a far- 
fetched but not entirely implausible illustration, it has been shown 
that death-rates for women are generally lower than those for men 
throughout the whole life span; yet we do not argue that this 
superiority in longevity thereby entitles women to be the sole 
rulers of the state. Men of no startling competence frequently find 
themselves at the top while admittedly better men labor below 
them. They are there, it is plain, because someone put them there, 
not because they best deserve to be there.18 For these and other 
reasons the theory of the survival of the fittest as a method of selec- 
tion cannot stand. 

These several reflections emphasize again the inability of aristo- 
cratic theorists either to define the best or to devise some method 
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that will select the best and assure their elevation to political 
power. Because of this, aristocracy—the rule of the best—is 
patently unattainable. Democracy, on the other hand, builds at most 
on the rule of the second-best. It attempts to keep open—in prin- 
ciple at least—the avenues of opportunity so that those who have 
special skills or talents may be free to secure their recognition, and 
it provides, through its system of the free operation of conflicting 
ideas, means whereby all varieties of the “best” and near-best can 
exert their influence on the rest of the community. 

Some theorists of aristocracy, however, still insist that there is 
a specific and rational definition and method of selection of the 
best, and offer alternatively the criteria of race, heredity, and 
nature. To an examination of these major alternatives, therefore, 
we now turn. 


The Concept of Racial Aristocracy 





I 


Race As A PRINCIPLE OF Po titics 


The concept of racial aristocracy asserts, in essence, that some 
races are superior in intellectual capacity and political genius to 
other races, and that one race, indeed, is superior to all the rest. All 
that the right state need do, in consequence, is to grant to this 
superior race exclusive and permanent political power and to deny 
to the inferior races any share in the government. In this way, say 
the theorists of this school, the democratic alternative of rule by 
average or inferior men will be avoided and the conditions of a 
progressive civilization will be assured. If, on the other hand, the 
racially superior are subjected, as in democracy, to the rule of 
incompetent, average men, then clearly the just state cannot long 
survive; rather will it hurtle, in the picturesque language of one of 
the spokesmen, “down the road to destruction.” 1 

This concept of race as a principle of politics rests on the con- 
junction of two central ideas: first, that race is to be identified not 
merely with certain physical but also with certain psychic (essen- 
tially moral and intellectual) characteristics or qualities presumed 
to be unique and innate attributes of that race; and second, that 
the welfare of a state, indeed the preservation and advancement of 
a civilization, depends on the maintenance of the purity of that race 
which is inherently superior to the other races of mankind. From 
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these premises the racial theory evolves its argument that political 
power should be restricted to that race most capable of exercising it. 

That the argument is an old and pervasive one requires little 
demonstration: the peoples of the ancient world—Hebrews and 
Greeks, Romans and Orientals—no less than those of the modern 
subscribed in some measure to the doctrine of superiority of kind— 
always, of course, in the sense that each people thought itself 
superior. And this heritage of the past has been extended into the 
present in the theories and practices of such regions as the American 
South, the Union of South Africa, the Belgian Congo, and the 
Germany of the Third Reich. 

Where, however, the theory of racial inequality was nurtured in 
ancient times by folk or group egoism, in the contemporary age 
it is also, paradoxically, a function of equalitarianism. On the one 
hand, the equalitarian creed enables those who can no longer uphold 
their place as equals on other grounds—the poor whites in the 
South, for example—to maintain their self-esteem and feeling of 
equality with respect to those who, like the upper-class whites, 
would otherwise regard them with disdain. And on the other hand, 
though equalitarianism would seem to call for the suppression of 
the dogma of, say, the Negro’s racial inferiority, it indirectly makes 
it possible to employ that same dogma to justify a blatant exception 
to the equalitarian creed. This is a dubious paradox of modern 
racialism: that it institutionalizes a doctrine of inequality (as be- 
tween races) to sustain a doctrine of equality (as within a single 
race) .? 

The racial theory is found not only in the practices and rationali- 
zations of peoples. It is also given expression in the writings of 
individual theorists, from Tacitus in ancient Greece to the French 
count, Joseph Arthur de Gobineau, who presented the first sys- 
tematic exposition of the modern doctrine. Writing in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Gobineau argued that the advance or 
retrogression of a civilization is fundamentally determined by the 
factor of race, that the white race is the highest of all races, and 
that the supreme branch of the white race is the Aryan.? 

In Europe, this thesis of Aryan supremacy was amplified and 
extended by Houston Stewart Chamberlain into a peculiarly Teu- 
tonic philosophy of history, in the course of which he denied the 
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right of scientific evidence to dispute the facts of intuition 4 and held 
that 

“if... the Teutons were not the only peoples who moulded the 
world’s history, they unquestioningly deserve the first place: all 
those who from the sixth century onwards appear as genuine 
shapers of the doctrines of mankind, whether as builders of States or 
as discoverers of new thoughts and of original art, belong to the 
Teutonic races. . . . Our whole civilisation and culture of to-day is 
the work of one definite race of men, the Teutonic . . . the work 
not of philosophers and book-writers and painters, but of the great 
Teuton Princes, the work of warriors and statesmen. ... The 
Teuton is one of the greatest, perhaps the very greatest power in the 
history of mankind.” > 


Chamberlain’s doctrine of Teutonic supremacy was given vigorous 
affirmation in Germany by a vast array of speculative thinkers, as 
the utterances of Spengler, Treitschke, Rosenberg, Hitler, and others 
bear witness.® But it had already been anticipated in America, in 
some measure, in the writings of those who, like Calhoun and George 
Fitzhugh, sought to justify the Southern system of slavocracy,? and 
in the writings of later spokesmen such as the Reverend Josiah 
Strong ® and the political scientist John W. Burgess. Indeed, in 
Burgess’ most ambitious work, Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law, we find developed to the full the consequence 
of identifying political genius with a particular people or “race.” 
Thus, in a striking and typical passage, he declared: 


“My ... conclusion from the facts ... is that the Teutonic na- 
tions are particularly endowed with the capacity for establishing 
national states, and are especially called to that work; and, there- 
fore, that they are intrusted, in the general economy of history, with 
the mission of conducting the political civilization of the modern 
world. The further conclusions of practical politics from this propo- 
sition must be, that in a state whose population is composed of a 
variety of nationalities the Teutonic element, where dominant, 
should never surrender the balance of political power . . . to the 
other elements. Under certain circumstances it should not even 
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permit participation of the other elements in political power. .. . 
The Teutonic nations can never regard the exercise of political 
power as a right of man. With them this power must be based upon 
capacity to discharge political duty, and they themselves are the 
best organs which have as yet appeared to determine when and 
where this capacity exists.” ® 


The assurance with which Burgess enunciated this doctrine of 
racial inequality, a doctrine reaffirmed by philosophers like San- 
tayana 1° and historians like Julian Hawthorne,11 found renewed 
expression in the dogmatic utterance of H. L. Mencken, who in 1910 
declared : 


“The educated negro of to-day is a failure, not because he meets 
insuperable difficulties in life, but because he is a negro. His brain 
is not fitted for the higher forms of mental effort; his ideals, no 
matter how laboriously he is trained and sheltered, remain those of 
the clown. He is, in brief, a low-caste man, to the manner born, and 
he will remain inert and inefficient until fifty generations of him 
have lived in civilization. And even then, the superior white race 
will be fifty generations ahead of him.” 12 


This sentiment was echoed profusely in the work of Ralph Adams 
Cram 13 and Albert Jay Nock.14 It was fashioned into a law of 
politics by Professor Munro,!° and set forth by Irving Babbitt and 
Lothrop Stoddard as a warning against “the rising tide of color.” 16 
The latter’s prolific writings, indeed, develop in striking and elabo- 
rate form the contemporary theoretical warrant for the continued 
application of the Southern doctrine of white supremacy, as well too 
as the more specific plea for Nordic supremacy. 


“The white race [writes Stoddard] divides into three main sub- 
species—the Nordics, the Alpines, and the Mediterraneans. All three 
are good stocks, ranking in genetic worth well above the various 
colored races. However, there seems to be no question that the 
Nordic is far and away the most valuable type; standing, indeed, 
at the head of the whole human genus.” 17 
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In this incisive statement the racial theory is expressed in its 
modern and almost complete form. It insists, as with Gobineau, 
that of all races the white is the superior; and it also insists, though 
now with a slight departure from the French expounder, that of all 
the white races the Nordic is the highest. 

For a full and forceful exposition of this theory in contemporary 
American thought, let us turn to the volumes of Madison Grant,1§ a 
corporation lawyer and one-time chairman of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society. 


II 


P 
THe Ractat Norpicism or Mapison GRANT 


Writing under the auspices of Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
for whom race is the key to history, and aristocracy the only in- 
telligible means of saving democracy,!® and building closely on the 
work of Gobineau and Chamberlain, Grant employed the theory 
of racial superiority to condemn the principle of universal suffrage 
and to denounce democracy. 

The trouble with democracy, Grant argued, is not alone its failure 
to preserve purity of stock, but, even more, its “transfer of power 
from the higher to the lower races, from the intellectual to the 
plebeian class.” 


“In the democratic forms of government [Grant declared], the oper- 
ation of universal suffrage tends toward the selection of the average 
man for public office rather than the man qualified by birth, educa- 
tion and integrity. .. . From a racial point of view it will inevi- 
tably increase the preponderance of the lower types and cause a cor- 
responding loss of efficiency in the community as a whole. . 
[This is so because] the tendency in a democracy is toward a stand- 
ardization of type and a diminution of the influence of genius. A 
majority must of necessity be inferior to a picked minority and it 
always resents specializations in which it cannot share.” 2° 


Democratic theories of the state, therefore, Grant believed, are 
unscientific and fatal to progress, for they fail to recognize that 
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heredity and not environment is the controlling factor in human 
development. 


“Races vary intellectually and morally just as they do physically. 
Moral, intellectual, and spiritual attributes are as persistent as 
physical characters and are transmitted substantially unchanged 
from generation to generation.” 1 


A society that fails to base its political system on the realities of 
racial differences, in consequence, is a society foredoomed; for “‘to 
admit the unchangeable differentiation of race in its modern scien- 
tific meaning is to admit inevitably the existence of superiority in 
one race and of inferiority in another.” And if one race is superior 
to another, it is clearly the essence of political wisdom to entrust 
political rule to that superior race. But it is the nature of democracy, 
Grant observed, to deny this primary principle of political behavior. 
“Instead of retaining political control and making citizenship an 
honorable and valued privilege,” the American has, through democ- 
racy, “intrusted the government of his country and the maintenance 
of his ideals to races who have never yet succeeded in governing 
themselves, much less any one else.” This, Grant insisted, is the 
American crime; it can lead only to national suicide.2? 

Consider the races of mankind. Some, according to Grant, are 
obviously inferior and unsuited to govern. These should be denied 
all share in political rule. Other races are clearly superior and com- 
petent to govern. Of these the best or most superior alone should 
rule. This, in Grant’s view, is the “Nordic aristocracy,” that “ruling 
and restless strain.” Of all human races, Grant declared, the superior 
are the white; and of all the white races the highest is the Nordic. 
This can be shown, Grant said, not merely by Nordic achievements 
but by the supremacy of the Nordics as a “race.” If we examine 
cephalic index, for example, which Grant held to be the best method 
of determining race, then the dolicocephalic or long skull is incon- 
testably the best. And this is the Nordic, made up of the Scandi- 
navian, Teutonic, and Aryan groups. Or take light eye color and 
blond hair. These, Grant contended, are characteristic of the Nordic 
and patently demonstrate his superiority, as do also his fair skin 
and tall stature. Indeed, Grant continued, even the term “Aryan 
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race,” while really not of racial but of linguistic significance, is a 
concept that is rightfully limited only to the Nordics, for they alone 
are the true descendants of the original Aryans. On all counts, there- 
fore, the Nordic is “the white man par excellence.” The Nordics are 
above all “a race . . . of rulers, organizers and aristocrats, . 
characterized by a greater stability and steadiness.” 28 

In these terms, Grant declared, it cannot be argued that amalga- 
mation of the races will elevate the inferior. On the contrary, history 
amply proves that “the result of the mixture of two races, in the long 
run, gives us a race reverting to the more ancient, generalized and 
lower type.” The product of a racial mixture is one who inherits an 
unstable brain from the lower race plus flashes of brilliance from 
the upper race. There results, in consequence, “a total lack of con- 
tinuity of purpose, an intermittent intellect goaded by its spasmodic 
outbursts of energy.” To prevent this lack of harmony, Grant 
argued, “races must be kept apart by artificial devices,” such as 
sterilization and segregation; for “democracy is fatal to progress 
when two races of unequal value live side by side.” 24 

As Grant wrote in summary form, 


“The backbone of western civilization is racially Nordic. ... If 
this great race, with its capacity for leadership and fighting, should 
ultimately pass, with it would pass that which we call civilization. 
It would be succeeded by an unstable and bastardized population, 
where worth and merit would have no inherent right to leadership 
and among which a new and darker age would blot out our racial 
inheritance. Such a catastrophe cannot threaten if the Nordic race 
will gather itself together in time . . . and reassert the pride of race 
and the right of merit to rule. . . . Democratic ideals among an 
homogeneous population of. Nordic blood, as in England and 
America, is one thing, but it is quite another for the white man to 
share his blood with, or intrust his ideals to, brown, yellow, black, 
or red men. This is suicide pure and simple.” 7° 


For the preservation of civilization, then, Grant held, it is impera- 
tive that we abandon democracy and give political rule to the 
supreme race, the Nordic. 
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III 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF THE RACIAL THEORY 


If one were to question the validity of the racial theory of politics, 
he would be met at the outset by the sheer fact of its survival 
through many centuries of human history. This is, by any standard, 
an immense achievement, but one that is lessened in significance 
when we remember that it survived not as a theory relating to the 
same race, but as a theory to justify the acquisition of power by 
different “races” at different times. It is not, then, simply a single 
doctrine. The inquirer would be challenged, too, by the long list of 
writers and statesmen who have lent their support to the doctrine. 
But here again, the individuals cited have not all subscribed to the 
same doctrine; nor do names, merely by virtue of quantity, establish 
the truth of, the proposition with which they are identified. There 
is still the problem of demonstrating the validity of the proposition 
itself. There is also the problem of reconciling the long list of names 
in opposition. 

The racist would confront the questioner, again, with the incon- 
trovertible fact that there are races and that there are race differ- 
ences. But it is clearly one thing to recognize a delineation of races 
based on physical criteria; it is altogether another, and very differ- 
ent, thing to associate those physical differences with inherent social 
or intellectual characteristics. Moreover, difference as a statistical 
concept implies neither superiority nor inferiority except by impu- 
tation. And it is with the validity of the imputation that we are here 
concerned. The racist would cite, again, the undeniable fact of race 
supremacy, the evident truth that the white race in the American 
South, for example, is supreme over the Negro. But supremacy is 
not superiority. It invites justification in the name of superiority, 
but it does not prove it. By itself supremacy affirms only the fact of 
domination. 

These considerations make it plain that the racial theory of 
politics, so confidently put forward by Madison Grant and others, 
requires careful and extended scrutiny. Not rhetoric but the findings 
of anthropological and psychological research should govern our 
conclusions; not the speculative thoughts of men trained in litera- 
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ture and the law but the bald data of careful and competent investi- 
gators should guide our decisions. In these terms the problem before 
us might well be met on two broad levels: first, the theory of a hier- 
archy within the white race, to determine whether or not the 
evidence establishes the superiority of a “Nordic race”; and second, 
the theory of a hierarchy among all the races of mankind, to deter- 
mine the validity of the claim of white superiority. 


A. THE CONCEPT OF NORDIC SUPERIORITY 


According to Grant, the supreme mark of the “Nordic race” is its 
political superiority. In proof of this he cites three things: the 
superiority of Nordic intelligence; the superiority of Nordic 
achievements; and the distinctiveness of Nordic racial character- 
istics. These evidences merit exploration. 

The superiority of Nordic intelligence. It is significant to note, in 
reviewing the validity of the Nordic claim to intellectual superiority, 
that nowhere in Grant is there to be found any sort of comparative 
statistical survey of Nordic and non-Nordic intelligence. The doc- 
trine of intellectual superiority is affirmed; it is not demonstrated. 
And the one real attempt made by investigators to prove Nordic 
superiority in intelligence—that based on intelligence test scores 
obtained from immigrant groups in the American Army in World 
War I—has since been thoroughly discredited. What the tests did, 
it has been shown, was to measure achievement rather than intelli- 
gence, and achievement, it is clear, is affected by cultural opportuni- 
ties and background as well as by native ability. In addition, as one 
of the interpreters of these tests later admitted, the tests were in no 
way suited for comparative studies of various racial and national 
groups.?® 

A more careful attempt to investigate the alleged superiority of 
Nordic intelligence was made by Klineberg in his study of Euro- 
pean “racial” groups. Accepting for purposes of his study the racial 
standards of the Nordic theorists, and making allowances for the 
problems involved in constructing a valid test for diverse national 
groups, Klineberg tested a series of rigidly selected “racial” samples. 
His findings, in terms of the distribution of “general intelligence” 
or performance ability, are indicated in the following table.?7 
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Group Average Median Range 
Paris 219.0 218.9 100-302 
Hamburg 216.4 218.3 105-322 
Rome 211.8 213.6 109-313 
German Nordic 198.2 197.6 69-289 
French Mediterranean 197.4 204.4 71-271 
German Alpine 193.6 199.0 80-211 
italian Alpine 188.8 186.3 69-306 
French Alpine 180.2 185.3 72-296 
French Nordic 178.8 183.3 63-314 
Italian Mediterranean 173.0 17 2k7, 69-308 


Apart from the fact that urban children obtained higher scores 
than rural children, irrespective of “race,” these results indicate 
that the three “races” are substantially equal in intellect. It is true 
that if we employ averages, the German Nordics appear the best and 
the Italian Mediterraneans appear the worst. But this would be a 
superficial and incorrect reading of the “racial” differences. As 
Klineberg observes: 


“Closer examination shows ... that the Nordic-Alpine-Mediter- 
ranean hierarchy is by no means maintained throughout. The second 
group, separated by a fraction of a point, is the French Mediter- 
ranean ... group; then come the three Alpine groups; and only 
then the other Nordic group. Moreover, when medians instead of 
averages are used in the comparisons, the best country group is the 
French Mediterranean, then comes the German Alpine . . . group, 
and only then the German Nordics,—all of which indicates, as does 
also the very small reliability of the differences between these three 
groups (not more than 75 chances in 100) that the German Nordics, 
the French Mediterranean, and the German Alpines tested in this 
study, representing three different ‘races’ and two nations, should be 
regarded as equal.” 28 


This conclusion is reinforced by the several additional breakdowns 
Klineberg derives from his data, demonstrating, for example, that 
the variability within each of the three “races” is so great that by 
selecting a particular sample the “racial” hierarchy is completely 
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reversed, as in France, where it is the Mediterraneans who are the 
best and the Nordics who are the worst. Even more significant is the 
fact that when the three “racial” groups are combined, and both aver- 
ages and medians taken, the differences are revealed to be practically 
negligible and the overlapping practically complete.29 

The validity of Klineberg’s test—as indeed of any intelligence 
test purporting to measure peoples of diverse cultural backgrounds 
—is, of course, seriously open to question. But if we accept the two- 
fold premise of the racists that there is a “Nordic race,” and that 
intelligence tests applied to diverse national or racial groups will 
establish the superior intelligence of this “Nordic race,” then clearly 
by the racial theorists’ qwn standards they are convicted of error. 
When we add to these considerations the care observed by Klineberg 
to maximize the validity of his tests and procedures, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that, whatever the intuition of the racists, there 


is no scientific evidence to substantiate the thesis of Nordic intellec- 


tual superiority. There is, on the other hand, in the painstaking 
survey by Klineberg, reasonable evidence to suggest that the three 
white “races” are not demonstrably unequal. 

The superiority of Nordic achievements. The argument that the 
“Nordic race” is responsible above all other races for the great ad- 
vances in civilization, and particularly for political organization, is a 
statement of alleged fact rather than a philosophy of history. But 
what do the facts show? If one argues, as Chamberlain does, that 
unlikeness proves likeness—that Dante, for example, is a Teuton as 
evidenced by Luther’s “powerful head which in every particular is 
the very opposite of Dante’s and by this very fact betrays the inti- 
mate relationship” ?°—then all the achievements of men, whether 
“Nordic” or “non-Nordic,” can somehow, no doubt, be ascribed to 
the members of the “Nordic race.” But if one excepts this pathology 
of thought and remains, for the moment, with the strict racial classi- 
fication of the Nordic as expounded by Grant, then the question of 
achievement is not quite so clear. Ample warrant, it would appear, 
exists for the belief that many of the significant advances in civiliza- 
tion were effected by other than Nordic peoples. 

Consider, for example, the contributions of the early Egyptians, 
or of ancient Palaeolithic man before them. Or take the civilizations 
of Sumeria, of Babylonia, of Phoenicia, of Chaldea, of the Hebrews, 
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of the Indians, of the Chinese. The contributions of these peoples 
have been of immeasurable significance, and they are in many cases 
the contributions of races not even white, let alone Nordic. As 
Toynbee points out in his Study of History, the Nordics have con- 
tributed only to four, at most five, of man’s twenty-one major civiliza- 
tions, while the Mediterranean peoples alone, in striking contrast, 
have contributed to no less than ten.31 This is surely not evidence to 
sustain the Nordic claim to superiority in cultural achievement. 

If we look, moreover, to political organization itself, there is little 
or nothing in the history of the Teutonic tribes prior to the com- 
paratively recent advent of the Prussians (whose racial composition 
is itself one of the most disputed points in anthropology) to com- 
pare, say, with the vast governmental achievements of the Persian 
Empire under Cyrus the Great and Darius, or of Old Babylonia 
under Hammurabi, or with the development of the territorial state 
in ancient Egypt. Indeed, the histories of Greece and of Rome, as of 
the Renaissance many centuries later, suggest that if any branch of 
the white race has a claim to being the creator of civilization it is 
not the Nordic but the Mediterranean.?? Even if we go to the Ger- 
mans themselves, we find conclusive evidence that the greatest of 
these include non-Nordics—men like Beethoven and Kant, Schiller 
and Leibniz and Goethe—all of whom were moderately or extremely 
round-headed, with cephalic indices ranging from eighty-four to 
ninety-two. 

Not only is the alleged Nordic superiority in state-building unsup- 
ported by the evidences of history, it is repudiated by the thoughts 
of intellectuals in ancient as well as in modern times. Aristotle, for 
example, was convinced that the Germans were a politically inferior 
people, and in a striking passage put forward an alternative theory 
of his own. 


“Those who live in cold countries [he said], as the north of Europe, 
are full of courage, but wanting in understanding and the arts: 
therefore they are very tenacious of their liberty; but, not being 
politicians, they cannot reduce their neighbours under their power; 
but the Asiatics, whose understandings are quick, and who are con- 
versant in the arts, are deficient in courage; and therefore are 
always conquered and the slaves of others; but the Grecians, placed 
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as it were between these two boundaries, so partake of them both as 
to be at the same time both courageous and sensible; for which 
reason Greece continues free, and governed in the best manner pos- 
sible, and capable of commanding the whole world, could they 
agree upon one system of policy.” 34 


This passage from Aristotle underscores by its striking irrelevance 
to contemporary affairs the necessity of maintaining a historical 
perspective, of avoiding a limited temporal view in the formulation 
of a philosophy of human history. Burgess and Chamberlain and 
Grant, it is clear, see history from the vantage point of the turn of 
the nineteenth century. But a similar theory advanced in the seven- 
teenth century would cite not the Germans or the Nordics but perhaps 
the French as the political elect. In a.p. 200 it would in all probability 
have been the Romans; while in the year 1800 s.c. it might have 
been the Egyptians. Who will be “fit” to rule in the year 3000? 

Not only can we legitimately infer nothing of the superiority of 
a race by its supremacy at a particular moment; we are equally 
unjustified in attempting to set forth the hierarchy of races in the 
future. The Scandinavians of the ninth century were noted for their 
achievements as the feared, aggressive Vikings of the sea, yet today 
they are extolled as the non-aggressive exponents of democracy and 
the middle way. The Japanese were once regarded as a pacific 
people, yet their record in the past century might well lead men to 
a contrary description. A great and creative people today may sur- 
vive tomorrow only in the reflected glory of their ancestors; a poorly 
regarded or as-yet-unknown people may someday become the bul- 
wark of a noble and flourishing civilization. The factor of race alone 
cannot explain cultural change.®® 

One last point before we abandon the theory of Nordic superiority 
in achievement. It is a matter of particular pride with Grant and 
other expounders of the racial doctrine that the early founders of the 
American commonwealth were almost completely Nordic. Indeed, 
Grant claims in one place, “over ninety-eight per cent were 
Nordic.” 8* But as Hrdlitka’s exhaustive study of the early Ameri- 
cans shows, there is little or no evidence to support this contention ; 
the aggregate comprised various physical types and nationalities, 
and there is no certainty as to their exact proportion. “Moreover,” 
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says Hrdlitka, “these groups were not distinct ‘races’ of man, but 
mixtures of various older ethnic elements.” 37 The fallacy in Grant, 
it is plain, has been to confuse nationalistic with racial composition, 
a confusion as common as it is unwarranted. 

The distinctiveness of Nordic racial characteristics. It has been 
seen that the claim of Nordic superiority in intelligence and achieve- 
ment is in no sense borne out by the facts. The significant question 
still to be answered is: Is there a Nordic race? How do we recognize 
it? What are its characteristics ? 

The positive reply advanced by Grant revolves about three 
factors: low cephalic index, blondness, and light eye color, with a 
frequent appeal to tall stature. But even if we exclude from con- 
sideration the questionable accuracy of diametric measurements,3® 
there is little to show that dolicocephaly is a valid index to Nor- 
dicism or to social characteristics. Grant himself. recognizes the fre- 
quency of a low cephalic index among the Negroes, and Sorokin 
points out that it is common to the Eskimos, the Hottentots, and 
the Kaffirs, as well as to many primitive peoples, none of whom are 
Nordic and none of whom exhibit signs of what the racists would 
call mental superiority.°9 

Grant insists the Nordic is characterized by blondness of hair, yet 
he also argues that this category includes all varieties of brown, 
even up to very dark brown hair. This, of course, is more a defini- 
tion of convenience than it is one of scientific accuracy; but while 
it enables the inclusion of great men not otherwise Nordic, it cannot 
by the same token exclude mediocre and inferior men not otherwise 
Nordic. Grant fails, moreover, to mention that many who are blond 
of hair are also round of head, that blondness is not uncommon to 
mental defectives and criminals, and that no one has yet demon- 
strated a correlation between color of hair and intelligence.4° Even 
if Grant were to argue that blondness and long-headedness applied 
as average rather than as absolute considerations, as a tendency 
rather than an ivon law, he would be on no stronger ground; for as 
Myrdal points out with reference to the American people, “no 
anthropometric measurements . . . have ever been undertaken on 
such a large scale and with such methodological precautions that 
valid comparisons between one sub-group and the rest of the popu- 
lation are made possible.” 41 
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Similar considerations operate with respect to eye color and 
physical stature, which are found in numerous and varying com- 
binations both with color of hair and with long-headedness. Take, 
for example, Grant’s statement that “it may be taken as an absolute 
certainty that all the original races of man had dark eyes.” 42 If this 
were true, how could we then explain the emergence of blue eyes in 
the light of the demonstrated hereditary dominance of dark over 
light eyes? And if dark eyes are dominant, wherein lies the superi- 
ority of light eyes? It is interesting, if confusing, to note that Grant 
goes on to render tribute (but not explanation) to the genius of 
Alexander, who had mixed eyes, “the left blue and the right very 
black.” 48 

Concerning physical stature, two things may be particularly noted. 
First, the biological determination of stature is not simply a matter 
of race; it is also, in part at least, the result of heterogeneity. The 
fact, for example, that in northern Italy there are tall people with 
light hair and in southern Italy short people with dark hair is, in 
Boas’ words, 


“merely an expression of the heterogeneity of the Italian people. 
It has nothing to do with a biological relation between stature and 
hair color. . . . In a homogeneous population tall people are pro- 
portionately slimmer than short people. . . . For the population of 
Italy we find conditions reversed for the reason that the tall North 
Italians are of broad build, while the short South Italians are of 
narrower build. For the whole population we find, therefore, that 
the tall people are broad, the short, slim. Here the biologically de- 
termined relation is reversed owing to the heterogeneity of the 
periec +” 


Secondly, researches by competent investigators have demonstrated 
no reliable correlations or differences between physical stature and 
mental traits.4° Even if, therefore, it could be shown that the 
Nordics are the giant Vikings that Grant proclaims them to be, it is 
not thereby established that they possess, ipso facto, equally giant 
minds. And it cannot be shown that the Nordics possess even a 
unique physical stature; for “every ‘race,’ even the most homogene- 
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ous one we know, consists of individuals differing considerably in 
bodily form.” 46 

It is clear, then, that the Nordic claim to exclusive or distinctive 
racial characteristics rests on spurious evidence; and this renders 
untenable indeed the position that there is a “Nordic race.” What 
race implies is, at the very least, a classification based on the 
hereditary transmission of physical traits; and what we find is, at 
most, only local types, some of which may approximate the Nordic 
ideal but all of which are different not merely from each other but, 
even more, within themselves.47 The Nordic is not, in strict accu- 
racy, a race but at the very most a type; and physical types are 
at once unstable, dispersed, and rarely if ever found in pure form.*® 
To attempt, therefore, to identify a man as a member of the “Nordic 
race” because of the language he may speak,‘® or because of the 
particular nation to which he may belong,®® or because of his out- 
ward physical characteristics,>1 or because he exhibits certain moral 
and intellectual qualities,5? is a procedure impossible to sanction in 
terms of the science of race. 


B. THE CONCEPT OF WHITE SUPERIORITY 


Though we refuse, on the basis of the evidence, to accept the 
claim of Nordic superiority with respect to any other branch or 
type of the white race, we have yet to consider that phase of the 
racial argument which postulates a hierarchy not within but among 
the races and which insists that the white race as a whole is superior 
to the other races of mankind. 

Generally speaking, anthropologists have, on this level, admitted 
the existence of distinct races, the usual divisions being the Negroid, 
the Mongoloid, and the Caucasian. But to recognize the existence of 
physical races is not necessarily to identify those physical differ- 
ences with particular social attributes.53 Nor is it to establish the 
superiority or inferiority of one to the other. It is merely to state 
the fact of physical differences. To equate those physical differences 
with mental or social differences or to infer therefrom a hierarchy 
of values, is a procedure that requires documentation and proof 
on its own grounds. 

For Grant, this documentation and proof are to be found in the 
alleged superiority of white intelligence and in the alleged superior- 
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ity of white civilization. If one inquires, however, as to the proof of 
superior white intelligence Grant offers not statistical evidence but 
affirmation, and the “fact” of superior white culture. But to prove 
aptitude or intelligence by achievement is to assume the very thing 
under inquiry, namely, whether the achievement is in reality the 
result of greater aptitude or whether it can be attributed to other 
factors. Even more, it is to avoid the question whether demonstrated 
aptitude is itself not in part the consequence as well as the cause of 
the supposedly “higher” culture. 

It is important to state these considerations at the outset, for it is 
on the basis of this one central assumption that the racial theory 
rests. Thus Grant can argue, as he does, that since white culture is 
highest, white intelligence is highest; and since white intelligence 
is highest, the white race is physically and mentally highest; any 
deviation from the white race, therefore, necessarily represents the 
characteristic feature of a lower race.54 These three propositions, so 
advanced in reverse argument, form the core of the racial thesis of 
white superiority, and, as such, require examination. 

The superiority of white culture. In any consideration of cultural 
achievement it is impossible to ignore the profound contributions 
of pre-historic peoples—in art, in agriculture, in the invention and 
manufacture of mechanical tools, in the domestication of animals, 
in trade—peoples whose civilizations, by their very lack of historic 
record, cannot possibly be attributed to a particular race. Nor is it 
possible to exclude from consideration the evidences brought for- 
ward only in comparatively recent times by studies of primitive 
societies, especially of those whose colored peoples have developed 
cultures both varied and highly complex. Thus, if we inquire into 
the cultures of the West African Negro, we find, according to 
Herskovits, that 


“they manifest a degree of complexity that on this ground alone 
places them high in the ranks of the nonliterate, nonmachine socie- 
ties over the world, and makes them comparable in many respects 
to Europe of the Middle Ages. Some of the traits of these West 
African civilizations are: well-organized, intricate economic systems, 
which in many areas include the use of money to facilitate ex- 
change; political systems which, though founded on the local group, 
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were adequate to administer widespread kingdoms; a complex social 
organization, regularized through devices such as the sanctions of 
insurance, police, and other character; involved systems of religious 
belief and practice, which comprise philosophically conceived world 
views and sustained cult rituals; and a high development of the 
arts, whether in folk literature, the graphic and plastic forms, or 
music and the dance.” 55 


Similar results have been yielded by researches into the cultures 
of other primitive and non-white races, as, for example, those of the 
Indians of North and South America.5® 

Yet it is Grant’s conviction that citizenship should be denied both 
the Indian and the Negro on the ground that they lack the inherent 
capacity to effectuate our complex culture.57 

Now the very indefiniteness of the source of pre-historic cultures 
and the fact that both the Negro and the Indian have developed 
highly complex cultures which differ from those of the modern white 
world primarily with reference to time suggest at the very least the 
maintenance of an attitude of caution. This suggestion is reinforced 
by the recognition of the vital distinction between differences of 
degree and those of kind. Complexity is not merely a matter of more 
or less; it is also in the nature of the object. If we were to restrict 
the concept of complexity to the quantitative factor alone, the 
racist’s view might have some merit; for it is undeniable that we 
have today more in the way of buildings, and especially of larger 
buildings, more in the way of clothing and money and mechanical 
tools and devices, more in the way of commercial amusements and 
the arts, and the like. Still one cannot but wonder if we have at the 
same time more in the way of human understanding and the capac- 
ity to live in peace, more in the way of contemplative thought and 
the ability wisely to command the mechanical devices we have 
created. The quantitative factor, moreover, is, as we have noted,. 
essentially a difference in time. The fact that Negro and Indian, 
and indeed Oriental, civilizations have produced cultures so very: 
much like those of the whites at an earlier stage of evolution argues. 
that the explanation is to be found not in racial capacity but in 
historical development.58 

It is not in the quantitative factor, however, that we find the: 
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decisive test of a culture; rather is it in the manner in which that 
culture satisfies the needs of its people and promotes the conditions 
and the vision of the good life. Here complexity is relative to the 
special requirements of a people, and these in turn vary from one 
people to another. As a consequence, the complexity or nature of one 
culture is at most different from the complexity or nature of an- 
other culture. Whether or not it is superior or inferior is a value 
judgment relative to the standards of a particular people. It is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to effect the comparison of diverse cultures 
on the basis of a common standard when those cultures are by their 
very differences rooted in unlike standards. All we can reasonably 
do is to record the differences and the similarities; we have no more 
reason to presuppose the superiority of the white set of variations 
than the colored races have to affirm the superiority of theirs. What 
one regards as superior, the other may scorn. It is not, therefore, 
in any way true that the more complex society is thereby the 
superior. “Real social superiority,” in fact, may even be claimed as 
an attribute of simpler races or peoples. To go beyond relativism, in 
this regard, is a denial of wisdom. 

To these considerations we should add the recognition that civili- 
zation or culture is not the prerogative of a particular people or race, 
but that all peoples in all ages have contributed in one way or an- 
other to the enrichment of human life. This is evidenced by the 
simple fact that the same cultural traits are dispersed among many 
races, while within a single race there are to be found many cultural 
differences. And since culture and race are thus independent of each 
other, culture cannot be the product of any one race; nor can any 
one race be the exclusive creator of a particular culture, be it 
“superior” or “inferior.” The claim, therefore, that the culture of the 
white man is as a matter af racial heredity superior to the culture 
of the colored man is a proposition unsupported by the evidence of 
anthropological science and of history.>° 

The superiority of white intelligence. Grant’s evidence for the 
superiority of white intelligence is, as we have noted, the alleged 
“fact” of superior achievement. This argument is defective not 
merely because its reasoning is circular but because the ‘Sact’ Ot 
superior white achievement has not been established. There is, how- 
ever, a more serious and rational espousal of the theory which, as 
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with McDougall, rests generally on the evidence gathered from in- 
telligence test scores and finds particular proof of white superiority 
in the lower intelligence test scores of the Negro as compared with 
the white. Thus Grant could well point to those results in support 
of his contention that “the immense mass of Negroes [is| intellec- 
tually below the standard of the average American.” 6° 

It must be admitted at the outset that the Negro, today, really is 
inferior. Not only is he, on the average, poorer in economic stand- 
ing; not only is he, on the average, more often below standard in 
health; he is also, on the average, lower than the white man in in- 
telligence performance. This, Myrdal says, is a correct observation, 
sustained even under scientific study.®1 And just as the white man is 
generally revealed to surpass the Negro in intelligence performance, 
so also he is revealed, on the basis of the intelligence tests, to sur- 
pass the American Indian.*? But when all this has been admitted, it 
will still remain incorrect to deduce therefrom that the inferiority 
is biological in nature.*8 Not only is such a deduction inadmissible 
as an obvious non sequitur; it ignores several crucial questions that 
have still to be explored: first, as to whether or not there have been 
important exceptions to these general findings; second, whether or 
not there is dependable evidence as to the validity of the tests cited; 
and finally, whether or not these results are to be interpreted ex- 
clusively in terms of hereditary differences or in terms that allow 
for environmental influences. 

First, let us consider the exceptions. Here—if we again proceed 
for a moment on the racist’s assumption that the intelligence tests 
are valid and therefore an accurate representation of what they 
purport to measure—the work of Klineberg is highly suggestive. 
In testing Indian, Negro and white groups, he found that while the 
white children were superior in speed or time reaction they gave 
no evidence of superiority—in some cases, indeed, they evidenced 
inferiority—in accuracy of performance. More than this, he found 
that the Indian and Negro groups were “at least the equal of the 
whites in the ability to learn, or to profit by experience.” &4 In an- - 
other study Klineberg considered the argument of the racists that 
the superiority in intelligence (as revealed by higher test scores) 
of the northern Negro as compared to the southern Negro was the 
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result of selective migration, and found no evidence whatever to 
substantiate this view. On the contrary, his investigations revealed 


“quite definitely that the superiority of the northern over the south- 
ern Negroes, and the tendency of northern Negroes to approximate 
the scores of the Whites, are due to factors in the environment, and 
not to selective migration. .. . There is . . . very definite evidence 
that an improved environment, whether it be the southern city as 
contrasted with the neighboring rural districts, or the northern city 
as contrasted with the South as a whole, raises the test scores con- 
siderably; this rise in “intelligence” is roughly proportionate to 
length of residence in the more favorable environment. . . . As the 
background improves, so do the scores of Negroes approximate 
more and more closely the standards set by the Whites. The final 
and crucial comparison could only be made in a society in which the 
Negro lived on terms of complete equality with the White, and 
where he suffered not the slightest social, economic, or educational 
handicap.” & 


There is still another factor that must be considered in any evalu- 
ation of the results of intelligence tests. This is the great over- 
lapping that exists among the races. So great is this overlapping, 
in fact, that statements made about a race will in no way neces- 
sarily apply to any particular member of that race. Even if it were 
agreed that whites are intellectually superior to Negroes, it would 
not thereby be established that all Negroes are inferior to all whites. 
Nor could this be established, for on the basis of the intelligence 
tests accepted by the racial theorists both Negroes and Indians have 
given evidence of genius and near-genius intellectual capacity. The 
differences between individuals of the same race are so great that 
it is impossible to prove a constant racial characteristic in intellect, 
a consideration whose decisiveness becomes even more strikingly 
apparent when we bear in mind, with this fact of great individual 
differences, the additional fact of great differences between family as 
against racial lines.%¢ 

These considerations demonstrate that there are serious and im- 
portant exceptions to the results of the intelligence tests as cited 
by the theorists of racism. And not only do exceptions logically 
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disprove the rule, they also, in this instance, demonstrate both the 
invalidity of the tests in fact and the fallacy of interpreting the 
results of such tests exclusively in racial or hereditary terms. 

That the intelligence tests employed in inter-racial measurement 
are essentially invalid is confirmed by numerous careful and ex- 
haustive analyses. These studies show, for example, that the tests 
have failed to isolate the environmental or cultural factor and do 
not, in consequence, tell us what part of the test score is the result 
of that environmental impact and what part is attributable to 
hereditary endowment alone.*? These studies also show that the 
tests have failed, overwhelmingly, to control such factors as school- 
ing, language and cultural differences, sampling, temperament and 
speed, differences in social and economic status, motivation and 
rapport, and the like—factors which, taken together, may very well 
be uncontrollable when dealing with heterogeneous groups. It is one 
thing to measure individual differences within a homogeneous group; 
but it is quite another and far more difficult task to measure differ- 
ences between such dissimilar entities as races. Psychologists are 
now, in fact, generally agreed that such testing is unlikely ever to 
be made perfect, for no common test can accurately measure diver- 
gent environmental backgrounds.®® And that there are vast differ- 
ences in the environmental backgrounds even of races living in the 
same general community is no longer, if it ever has been, open to 
doubt. Myrdal, Gunther, and Fine amply sustain the findings so 
tellingly put forth in the Reports of the President’s Commissions 
on Civil Rights and on Higher Education.®® 

In the light of these considerations, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that, in an unequal society, intelligence tests unavoidably 
reflect the unequal and dissimilar environments of the races tested. 
The results of such tests, in consequence, can hardly be regarded 
as a decisive indication of racial differences in intelligence. 

The problem of racial mixture. Conjoined with the racist’s belief 
that the white race is innately superior both in intelligence and in 
achievement to the colored races is his insistence that the races must 
be kept apart and distinct, that the result of the intermingling of 
blood, “the blackest and most imbecile crime in the human calendar, 

. can only be universal mongrelism and the consequent end of 
culture and civilization.” 7 Subscribing without qualification to 
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this view, Grant went on to assert that “the intelligence and ability 
of a colored person are in pretty direct proportion to the amount 
of white blood he has,” ™! a position reinforced by the authority of 
Galton, McDougall, and even Sorokin.72 

The weight of the authority is indeed impressive; yet the inability 
of the theorists of racial aristocracy to prove the superiority of white 
blood either in intelligence or achievement is alone sufficient to 
defeat the argument. If white blood is not demonstrably superior 
blood, there can be no legitimate ground for the belief that colored 
blood, which is noé inferior blood, will through admixture lower the 
intelligence or the achievement of white blood. And if we turn to the 
studies of the anthropologists, we find that this is precisely what the 
evidence indicates. 

The investigations by Herskovits into the problem of racial mix- 
ture and intelligence, for example, revealed no evidence of any cor- 
relation. He found, indeed, that “the relationship between test scores 
and physical traits denoting greater or less amounts of Negro blood 
is so tenuous as to be of no value in drawing conclusions as to the 
comparative native ability or relative intelligence of the Negro 
when compared to the White.” More than that, he found that the 
apparent superiority of the lighter-colored or mixed Negro to the 
darker-skinned Negro was in reality a social rather than an intellec- 
tual advantage, a discrimination within the American Negro com- 
munity that could adequately be explained in terms of their peculiar 
social and historical development.73 

Equally conclusive is the study by Klineberg, who discovered “no 
definite evidence for any inverse relationship between Intelligence 

. and degree of Negro blood.” More directly, “there is no evi- 
dence for an improvement in score on the performance tests as the 
proportion of white blood in Negroes or Indians increases.” 7* And 
in the work of Friedrich Hertz we find not only an imposing enu- 
meration of the achievements of men of mixed blood—men such as 
Pushkin and Dumas—but, even more, a decisive refutation of the 
legend that racial mixture results in racial disharmony and degen- 
eration.”® 

Approaching the problem from the other side, Ralph Linton 
‘points out that “every civilized group of which we have any 
record has been a hybrid group, a fact which disposes effectually 
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of the theory that hybrid peoples are inferior to pure-bred ones.” 7° 
For if history advances no pure races, how can it be asserted that 
the lack of racial purity produces degeneracy and decline? And his- 
tory does not bespeak pure races; all are mixed racial types. “In 
every single nationality of Europe,” states Boas, in a proposition 
whose truth destroys the pretensions of the “Nordic” theorists as 
incisively as it does the argument that racial mixture produces racial 
decline, “the various elements of the continental population are 
represented.” 77 

It would be difficult, indeed, to deny the historic fact of racial 
mixture in the light of so definitive a finding as the presence of the 
several hereditary blood types in a single population.7® And it is this 
lack of racial purity, now and in the recorded past, which impels 
Klineberg and others to urge that we abandon completely the con- 
cept of pure race, as well as its artificial corollary, pure racial type. 
There is neither a pure race nor a pure racial type, and there are 
neither proved advantages nor disadvantages of racial mixture. It is 
impossible, therefore, to attribute to a non-existent pure race, ma- 
terial qualities of superiority or inferiority. It is logically possible 
to argue, on the other hand, that since history evidences only hybrid 
races the progress of a civilization depends not on racial purity but 
on racial mixture.79 


IV 


CoNCLUSIONS ON Race AND Potirtics 


We may now draw together the various threads of our discussion. 
According to Grant, the factor of race determines as a matter of 
heredity the mental and political capabilities of a people and estab- 
lishes the inherent superiority of one particular race, the Nordic, 
over all other races of mankind. 

But on the basis of our foregoing analysis there would appear to 
be no warrant for this view. In the first place, the racial theorists 
have failed to isolate the environmental from the hereditary in- 
fluences and consequently can affirm nothing concerning the respec- 
tive roles of each. In the second place, they have failed to establish 
the innate superiority in intelligence of either a particular race or 
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a particular racial type. In the third place, not only have they 
failed to demonstrate the superior cultural achievements of the 
Nordic type or of the white race, they have failed, even more, to 
establish that culture is a function of race. In the fourth place, 
though they have not always overlooked the heterogeneity of peoples, 
they have failed to perceive or to accept the necessary implications 
of this fact: that if races are not pure but mixed, then whatever in- 
tellectual or cultural attainments are attributed to a people must be 
the attainments not of a particular race or type but of a people 
racially mixed. In the fifth place, they have failed to appreciate or 
to reconcile the profound fact of individual variations or differences, 
so great and overlapping as to pale into virtual insignificance what- 
ever slight differences have thus far been alleged to exist between 
the races. And in the sixth place, they have failed to realize that 
superiority is not general but specific, that the possession by an 
individual or a group of a “superior” trait is a particular possession 
that in no way establishes a general superiority in all traits. 

When we add to these considerations the additional failure of the 
racial theorists to establish even the existence of a “Nordic race,” 
then it becomes patently impossible to grant the validity of Grant’s 
thesis.8° There is neither a “Nordic race” nor a hierarchy within 
or among the races. There can, in consequence, be neither a superior 
Nordic intelligence nor a superior Nordic record of cultural attain- 
ment. Nor, most important of all, can there be an equation of race 
with particular social or mental qualities. 

These reflections compel the further recognition that what the 
racial theorists have done has been, in effect, to confuse the concept 
of race, a legitimate field for scientific inquiry, with the concept of 
racism, the unwarranted “belief in the superiority of one race over 
another.” 81 It is not race, that is to say, but racism, the falsifica- 
tion of race, which is the principle of politics affirmed by Grant and 
the several theorists of racial aristocracy. And racism has no warrant 
in anthropological science. The condemnation of democracy, there- 
fore, on the ground that it refuses to grant constitutional recognition 
to a racial aristocracy by restricting to that aristocracy the exercise 
of political power, is a condemnation that can have no basis in race. 
More than that, the condemnation is revealed in the light of the 
evidence to be not a condemnation but rather a justification of the 
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democratic principle; for if there is no superior race or racial group, 
there can be no legitimate exclusion from the political process of 
any segment of the population on racial grounds alone. 

Thus democracy, in refusing to surrender political rule either to 
the white race or to any particular branch of the white race, and in 
insisting that a true political system purporting to rest on human 
dignity must include all races and all racial types on a basis of 
political equality, finds itself rooted in the verities of the science 
of man. 


The Concept of Biological Aristocracy 





I 


Tue PRINCIPLE oF BroLtocicAL ARISTOCRACY 


In the course of our discussion of race, it was pointed out that the dif- 
ferences within races are far greater and more significant than the dif- 
ferences between races. It is precisely in this distinction that the 
biological theory of politics differs from the racial theory. It builds 
not on the idea of a “chosen people” or a superior race but on the 
concept of superior individuals, and it attempts to do this in two 
ways: first, by denying to the allegedly unfit or inferior the right of 
political participation; and second, by achieving through the pro- 
creation and fertility of the “best” stocks, a race of superior men. 

The Greek poet Theognis struck the keynote of this thesis as long 
ago as the sixth century B.c., when he wrote: 


“With Kine and Horses, Kurnus! we proceed 
By reasonable rules, and choose a breed 
For profit and increase, at any price; 
Of a sound stock, without defect or vice. 
But, in the daily matches that we make, 
The price is every thing; for money’s sake, 
Men marry ; Women are in marriage given: 
The Churl or Ruffian, that in wealth has thriven, 
163 
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May match his offspring with the proudest race: 
Thus every thing is mix’d, noble and base! 

If then in outward manner, form and mind, 
You find us a degraded, motley kind, 
Wonder no more, my friend! the cause is plain, 
And to lament the consequence is vain.” 1 


And it has been affirmed many times since, for example by Campa- 
nella, in whose ideal City of the Sun “men who are weak in intellect 
are sent to farms” and “male and female breeders of the best na- 
tures” are distributed “according to philosophical rules.” 2 It was 
not until the work of Galton in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, however, that the doctrine began to take modern and de- 
cisive shape and to rest on a basis of affirmed scientific truth. 

The foundation of Galton’s eugenical theory was his belief that 
“a man’s natural abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly 
the same limitations as are the form and physical features of the 
whole organic world.” ? But while we must turn to heredity if we 
would understand the nature of an individual, Galton argued, it is 
impossible at the same time to ignore the impact of environmental 
influences. In fact, Galton observed, 


“Man is so educable an animal that it is difficult to distinguish 
between that part of his character which has been acquired through 
education and circumstance, and that which was in the original grain 
of his constitution. . . . The interaction of nature and circumstance 
is very close, and it is impossible to separate them with precision. 
. . . We need not, however, be hypercritical about distinctions; we 
know that the bulk of the respective provinces of nature and nurture 
are totally different, although the frontier between them may be 


uncertain, and we are perfectly justified in attempting to appraise 
their relative importance.” 4 


In thus postulating a dichotomy between nature and nurture, and 
in affirming the possibility of their effective appraisement, Galton 
gave to the expounders of biological aristocracy the twin pillars 
of their doctrinal structure. More than that, Galton himself pro- 
ceeded to attempt the delineation he had stated was measurable, 
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and inquired, for this purpose, into the history of eminent families. 
Finding in that history what he thought was a consistent line of 
superiority in intellect and achievement, he concluded that nature 
and not nurture was the dominant force. This view, he felt, was 
sustained by his investigations into the intelligence of twins. If the 
environment were dominant, he held, then identical twins should 
differ and dissimilar twins grow alike; but the evidence did not bear 
this out.6 Even more, his findings that “the brains of the nation lie 
in the higher of our classes,” together with his reading of “very 
many biographies,” convinced him of the existence of a tendency 
among intellectual men and women to marry among themselves. 
“The possibility of improving the race of a nation,” he therefore 
_ concluded, “depends on the power of increasing the productivity of 
the best stock.” 7 

The fallacy in Galton in presupposing eminence to be adequate 
proof of ability when it was his very task to demonstrate that that 
eminence was the result of ability, did not deter his followers from 
accepting and extending his results. Of these the most notable was 
Karl Pearson, who declared: 


“T will not dogmatically assert that environment matters not at all; 
phases of it may be discovered which produce more effect than any 
we have yet been able to deal with. But I think it quite safe to say 
that the influence of environment is not one-fifth that of heredity, 
and quite possibly not one-tenth of it. There is no real comparison 
between nature and nurture; it is essentially the man who makes 
his environment, and not the environment which makes the man.” 8 


This specificity, unlike that of his somewhat more cautious 
teacher, enabled Pearson to claim for heredity all the qualities of 
man—physical, moral, and intellectual—and to insist that since a 
nation needs its best brains in positions of leadership, it must 
breed from the superior families and give ability its proper place. 
Otherwise, Pearson declared, he could see nothing in store for man 
but racial decline and national degeneracy.® 

The doctrines of Galton and Pearson found ready acceptance in 
America, where men were all too ready to perceive in their applica- 
tion the alternative to democracy. If it is not the race but the in- 
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dividual that counts, and if “heredity is almost the entire cause for 
the mental achievements of [eminent] men and women,” 1° then 
clearly it must be admitted, as with Professor East, that “our whole 
governmental system is out of harmony with genetic common sense. 
Would it not be better to revise it, to revise it radically” so as to 
give more power to the best? 14 

The affirmative answer given to this question by anti-democratic 
theorists furnished the theme to the debate which raged through the 
pages of the Journal of Heredity in 1918-19 and set the tone for the 
biological denunciation of democracy in the years to come. Initiated 
by Alleyne Ireland, who inveighed against democracy for its re- 
fusal to commit political rule to the able few rather than to the 
incompetent many—to the expert rather than to the inexpert, to 
“the rare man of high morality” rather than to “the common run 
of men”—and who dramatically argued the incompatibility of de- 
mocracy and efficiency,!2 the proposition of democracy’s inadequacy 
found many defenders.1? Prominent among these were Paul Popenoe 
and R. H. Johnson, who drew heavily upon the findings of Galton to 
argue in a joint work for what they called an aristo-democracy—“a 
government by the people who are best qualified to govern.” Their 
argument, somewhat confusedly set forth because of their attempt 
to reconcile rule by experts with democratically chosen legislatures, 
and to maintain the biological argument in conjunction with Madi- 
son Grant’s Nordic thesis, may be summed up in these words: 


“Too great democratization of a country is dangerous. The tend- 
ency is to ask, in regard to any measure, ‘What do the people want ?” 
while the question should be, ‘What ought the people to want?’ The 
vox populi may and often does want something that is in the long 
run quite detrimental to the welfare of the state. . . 

“This idea of the equality of human beings is, in every respect 
that can be tested, absolutely false, and any movement which de- 
pends on it will either be wrecked or, if successful, will wreck the 
state which it tries to operate. It will mean the penalization of real 
worth and the endowment of inferiority and incompetence. Eugen- 
ists can feel no sympathy for a doctrine which is so completely at 
variance with the facts of human nature. .. . 

“The fundamental differences in man can not be due to anything 
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that happens after they are born; and . . . these differences can not 
be due in an important degree to any influences acting on the child 
prior to birth. . . . They must be due to the ancestry of the indi- 
vidual.” 14 


The insistence on heredity as the determinative force in human 
capabilities and the denunciation of democracy in these terms for its 
failure to construct a political system based on the natural inequali- 
ties ensuing from hereditary differences, have, in more recent years, 
been given effective restatement by a variety of anti-democratic 
theorists. From among these the exposition by Professor Sait may 
well serve as representative of the biological school. 


II 


E. M. Satr: Democracy IN DECLINE 


In the longest chapter of his major publication, Sait offers what is 
at once a defense of aristocracy and a denunciation of democracy, 
combining in the latter endeavor the most effective arguments of 
Ireland and N. J. Lennes. “We are not listening now,” he tells us 
of the critical literature on democracy, “to the complaints of a dis- 
possessed aristocracy. We hear the authentic voice of a new genera- 
tion that bends its eager eyes upon the future.” And this voice, Sait 
maintains, affirms that the belief in the permanence of democracy 
is in disharmony with the facts of history and the scientific 
attitude.15 

It is not merely, in Sait’s construction, that city life leads to the 
deterioration of the masses.1* Nor is it simply the fact that the 
franchise has been given to all adults, women as well as men.1? 
These deterrents are important, but they are not crucial. What is 
crucial, according to Sait, is democracy’s disregard of the natural 
or biological differences in men. What we find in democracy, Sait 
observes, is that 


“public opinion rules. Whether it rules well or badly depends upon 
the character of the people, and upon circumstance. . . . In view of 
the fact that government, nowadays, has to meet perplexing prob- 
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lems and that the problems tend steadily to become more intricate 
and more technical, the immediate future of democracy may well be 
found in the answer to two questions. Does the capacity of the 
people increase in proportion to the difficulty of their task? Does 
their interest in politics mount in like measure? The facts indicate 
a negative answer.” 18 


The facts, indeed, indicate even more. They make plain, Sait 
says, that in our era of political democracy there is “a marked social 
fluidity, an absence of status and rigid class distinctions. The gates 
of opportunity are opened wide; and an able man finds it easy to 
rise in the social scale, perhaps from the humblest to the highest 
station.” 19 But in the process of ascent there is a twofold conse- 
quence: the able, more intelligent, and successful elements have, 
in rising from the lower to the higher classes, been draining away 
from the lower classes all talent and genius and increasing the 
talent and genius of the upper classes. Talents, Sait argues, are 
hereditary ; therefore the lower classes will find themselves unable 
to replenish their exhausted supply—not through intermarriage, for 
like inevitably mates with like, intelligence with intelligence, 
stupidity with stupidity. As a result, democracy finds itself with 
what Ireland has called “a constant upward and downward genetic 
pressure tending to produce an increasing difference between the two 
ends of the social spectrum.” 2° This process of class differentiation, 
Sait insists, will go on, and increasingly become more evident. 
Eventually, therefore, Sait holds, if democracy is to survive, it must 
take formal cognizance of the variability in class abilities and give 
special talent and genius its superior place in the political system. 
And herein lies the dilemma of democracy: if it gives superior 
ability its place it ceases to be a democracy; while if it refuses to 
give superior ability its place it invites, nay, inevitably brings, 
destruction. 

The refusal by democracy to pursue the first of these alternatives 
is, for Sait, all the more serious in the light of the added considera- 
tions adduced by Professor Lennes. These are, first, the rapid head- 
way that democratic ideals have made in practice, tending to disre- 
gard social differences and equalize opportunity, thereby facilitating 
transfer from one occupational class to another; and second, the 
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increasing complexity of our industrial organization, which has 
brought with it an increasing number of distinct occupations. This 
now makes it possible, according to Sait and Lennes, to identify 
the mental level of an individual by the highest point he has reached 
in the occupational scale; for each individual, it may safely be as- 
sumed, will endeavor to reach the highest point in that occupation 
best suited to his talents. We have, then, a homogeneity of traits 
within each occupational class, a homogeneity which, “fortified by 
the practice of assortive mating, ensures the formation of hereditary 
occupational castes.” 

This hypothesis, Sait holds, is confirmed by the data of the intelli- 
gence tests, which show “that intelligence grows distinctly higher as 
we go upward in the occupational scale and that the intelligence of 
children corresponds with that of their parents.” The reliability of 
these tests as a measure of innate capacities is, for Sait, beyond 
dispute, attested as it is by the constancy of the intelligence quo- 
tient of an individual from early childhood on, by the variability 
of I.Q.’s in persons reared in the same environment, by the similarity 
or identity of I.Q.’s in persons reared in very different environments, 
and by the high correlation between a person’s intelligence quotient 
and his academic and occupational success.?? 

To save ourselves from the “excesses” of democracy, Sait there- 
upon concludes, we must abandon a political system based on the 
fallacious principle of quantity and turn instead to an aristocracy 
based on quality; for only through rule by the most intelligent few 
can civilization hope to flourish and endure. 


Il 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF THE BIOLOGICAL THEORY 


These are formidable arguments, buttressed by the weight of an 
impressive authority. If their central proposition is to stand, that 
heredity and not environment is the dominant, the determinative 
force in the formation of individual differences, then the theory of 
democracy must fall; for no rational political thinker would urge 
that political power be given to the incompetent many if the in- 
herently superior few were available and ready to exercise it. Con- 
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versely, if the theory of democracy is to be sustained, that central 
proposition must be disproved. 

Our inquiry into the validity of the biological theory shall, in the 
light of these considerations, proceed on the following grounds: (a) 
the theory of the inheritance of mental characteristics, particularly 
as evidenced by the studies of family genealogies and of twins; (b) 
the correlation of intelligence with social and occupational achieve- 
ment; and (c) the validity and significance of the intelligence test 
as a measure of intelligence and achievement. From the results se- 
cured by these inquiries, we may be able to draw relevant.conclu- 
sions concerning the respective roles of heredity and environment, 
and their implications for politics. 


A. THE INHERITANCE OF MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The apparent concentration of superior abilities and achievements 
in particular families has long documented for the exponent of 
biological aristocracy the thesis that the possession of mental as 
well as physical characteristics is predominantly a matter of heredity 
and not of environment. But when we examine more closely the 
family studies offered in evidence,?? we note that they are all sub- 
ject to at least five major objections: they indicate resemblance of 
ability in family strains but not the causes of the resemblance— 
either heredity or environment can be offered in explanation; they 
locate too few descendants; they fail to project their studies back- 
wards; they do not adequately take into account the admixture of 
hereditary strains through marriage; and they employ inadequate 
tools and rest on questionable standards of measurement. A brief 
word in explanation may suffice to make each of these objections 
clear. 

That these studies show a definite tendency for ability to run in 
families is not denied. But what these studies do not show is the 
relative impact of heredity and environment as isolated causal 
factors. Ward demonstrated, for example, that in the very cases cited 
by Galton to prove genius is a function of heredity, both oppor- 
tunity and education were universally present; 2% and Bentley 
pointed up in an incisive discussion the failure of Woods in his 
evaluation of royalty to account for the vast influence of environ- 
mental factors.24 As Klineberg observes: 
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“All of these studies . . . suffer from a fatal methodological defect, 
namely, that these families were relatively homogeneous not only 
in their heredity but also in their environment. Family histories 
of this type fail to separate the two factors and are of little help in 
this problem.” 25 


In all of these studies the number of descendants actually traced 
is but a fraction of the total possible number. Thus it has been 
shown that of a possible 50,000 descendants of the Edwards family, 
only 1,394 were located ; and of these less than half were considered 
eminent.?® When it is borne in mind that the more eminent—and the 
more disreputable—are always the easiest to locate, the numerical 
sample finally adduced appears far too small to warrant conclusive 
generalization. For what were the descendants who were omitted; 
and how many were they? To these questions we are given no reply. 

More important, however, is the failure of these studies to project 
their inquiries further into the past. Thus, while it is customary for 
delineators of the Edwards family to point with pride to the two 
American presidents, as well as to the many judges, clergymen, and 
university presidents descended from the “first” Edwards and his 
wife Elizabeth Tuttle, it is no less significant to record that this 
same Elizabeth Tuttle was herself divorced by her husband for 
“adultery and other immoralities,” that one of her sisters murdered 
her own son, and that one of her brothers murdered a sister.27 We 
are told, on inquiry, that the fathers of two great national poets— 
Shakespeare and Petéfi—were but humble butchers of the town; 78 
that Pasteur was the son of a soldier himself descended from a 
long line of tanners, and Faraday of a blacksmith and a farmer’s 
daughter ; 2° that Rubens came of an adulterous father and Bee- 
thoven of a drunken and ill-tempered one; #° and that Babbitt, him- 
self a protagonist of the biological argument, could point to but one 
unusual ancestor, a gentleman “held up in his epitaph as a warning 
example of churlish miserliness.” 31 

Indeed, Raymond Pearl showed in a painstaking study that of 
sixty-three philosophers eminent enough to earn at least a full page 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica only two fathers and a mother were 
able to merit a separate article on their own account, and only five 
of the sixty-three produced gifted or distinguished children. He 
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showed, further, that the eighty-five poets of eminence there listed 
were descended from fathers of such obscurity that only three 
merited special mention in the Encyclopaedia and thirteen could not 
be found at all.32 This is, it may not unfairly be held, a somewhat 
less than conclusive demonstration of the evidence that is required 
to prove the biological theory; for if heredity were determinative 
the disclosure of genius anywhere should point to genius both in 
the ancestors and in the descendants. The fact that it frequently 
does not, indicates the play of other factors. It suggests, too, that if 
an investigation were pressed into the ancestries of many of our 
distinguished men or families, there would somewhere be uncovered 
an unsavory figure, one who, were he employed as the starting point 
for the family tree, would lead to the production of results difficult 
to explain in terms of the biological thesis alone. 

The failure of genealogical studies adequately to take into account 
the admixture of new strains through marriage is a decisive condem- 
nation of their procedure and applicability. As we trace our an- 
cestry back we find that it will diverge as well as converge, that not 
only will it embrace the notables but that it will also include the 
mediocrities and the unknowns brought into the family through 
the ordinary processes of human production. Each generation, in 
consequence, is the product of a fresh hereditary admixture, and the 
proportion of blood we bear of a distinguished ancestor diminishes 
as the number of horizontal lines of generation increase. The mere 
fact of hereditary combinations, then, at once renders precise evalua- 
tion impossible, unless we include in the analysis the variegated 
blood streams of countless families and separate with some degree of 
accuracy the heredity of each from its environmental situation. This, 
however, the genealogists have failed to do. 

It is only in relatively recent years that precise tools of measure- 
ment have been made available to the genealogical investigator. 
“The earlier ‘family history studies’ were handicapped in that their 
investigators had no means of actually measuring the qualities 
traced, but were forced to resort to opinions, ratings, character judg- 
ments, and other fallible devices.” 33 Thus Woods, for example, 
explains that his basis for estimate is “the adjectives that are used 
by historians and biographers.” 34 Now this, patently, is subject to 
criticism not merely on the ground of scientific inadequacy but 
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equally on the ground that what adjectives are employed varies with 
the histories or biographies read. Nor is this all. It has been fre- 
quently observed by Harold Laski that men who live differently 
think differently, This is, as absolute generalization, a dangerous 
half-truth ; but nowhere is its validity so effectively portrayed as in 
the evaluations men apply to other men. What is eminent for some 
is inconsequential for others. What is average in one group or situa- 
tion is held superior in another. Standards differ, and the men who 
apply them differ both in the application and the regard. The 
affirmation, then, that some men or families are superior to others, 
is inexorably a relative and therefore scientifically questionable 
judgment. J 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that for an understanding of 
the relative roles of heredity and environment in the transmission 
of mental characteristics little is to be gained from the genealogical 
studies offered to us. The failure clearly to isolate the hereditary 
from the environmental makes the facts vulnerable to either inter- 
pretation with equal legitimacy or, as MacIver emphasizes, illegiti- 
macy. They tell us nothing directly about either heredity or environ- 
ment; consequently they are not evidence for either position. 

A more serious attempt has been made to measure the influence 
of the environment by the experimental method, particularly 
through the study of twins. Galton, it will be recalled, presented the 
simple argument that if the environment were dominant, then 
identical twins should differ and dissimilar twins grow alike. When 
his findings failed to sustain this hypothesis, he concluded that 
heredity rather than environment is the determinative factor. But 
it is, of course, logically possible to argue a contrary position: that 
if the environment were dominant, then identical twins may or may 
not differ, depending upon the specific impact of environmental con- 
ditions, and dissimilar twins may grow even more dissimilar; while 
if heredity were dominant both identical and dissimilar twins should 
grow alike. Galton’s failure to take adequate account of such alterna- 
tive possibilities renders his conclusions as false in logic as they are 
insufficient in fact. 

More relevant are the studies of identical twins reared apart. 
These studies, however, are too few to have statistical significance, 
and demonstrate only that the twins show both great similarities 
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and great differences, in some cases the differences in one pair 
becoming the similarities in another. Even less conclusive for the 
biological thesis are the studies of children of different parentage 
reared together, for not only is it impossible for any two people 
to have the same environment in all respects—the same home, for 
example, may afford different environments for different children 
while different homes provide similar environments—it is essentially 
to shift the study from that of individual differences to the measure- 
ment of the effect of one or the other variable on group averages.®® 

What these cases do, in effect, is to offer evidence in support of 
the position that both heredity and environment operate; they do 
not measure the relative potency of either. If anything, Klineberg 
inclines to the belief that the evidence indicates environmental in- 
fluences to be more important in the causation of individual differ- 
ences ; 37 but it is clearly safe to say that the studies do not establish 
the thesis that heredity is the decisive or dominant factor in the 
formation of mental characteristics. 

Two observations may still be made before we leave this aspect 
of the problem. First, note should be taken of the frequent argu- 
ments advanced by exponents of biological aristocracy that mental 
traits are inherited not merely in the matter of intelligence but also 
in the matter of personality, of behavior. Thus we find in Ireland 
the insistence that “the character of the people is determined chiefly 
through the operation of biological law.” #8 Examination of the 
evidence, however, does not tend to support this view. As the exhaus- 
tive analysis by Schwesinger shows, personality even more than 
intelligence is an expression of environmental rather than of heredi- 
tary influences. So great, in fact, are the complexity and variability 
of personality traits that they create in each individual an entirely 
different pattern from every other individual, and render psycholo- 
gists actually engaged in the study unable even to agree on a central 
concept or definition of personality, much less to offer a binding 
scientific analysis or basis of personality.39 

It is not unimportant, in the second place, when dealing with the 
inheritance of mental characteristics, to recognize that the influence 
of the environment is itself almost a form of heredity. Men “inherit” 
or acquire not alone a biological constitution but also—and from 
their environment alone—a social heritage, a tradition, a body of 
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ideas.t° This is not, let it be emphasized, an argument in defense 
of the discredited Lamarckian theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics ; nor is it in the proper biological sense an argument 
for inheritance at all; rather is it, in Pigou’s terms, an argument that 


“the environment of one generation can produce a lasting effect, 
because it can affect the environment of future generations. Environ- 
ments, . . . as well as people, have children. Though education and 
so forth cannot influence new births in the physical world, they can 
influence them in the world of ideas; and ideas, once produced or 
once accepted by a particular generation, . . . may remodel from 
its very base the environment which succeeding generations enjoy. 
In this way a permanent change of environment is brought about, 
and, since environment is admitted to have an important influence 
on persons actually subjected to it, such a change may produce 
enduring consequences.” 41 


B. THE CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE WITH ACHIEVEMENT 


It is Sait’s contention not only that intelligence is determined 
by heredity but that such determination is revealed by the social 
and occupational status of the individual. He arrives at this latter 
conclusion through the application of a single device and a series 
of assumptions. The device is the occupational scale of Professor 
Lennes, a pyramiding of occupational classes on the basis of the 
alleged units of intelligence required.42 The assumptions, also those 
of Professor Lennes, are these: first, that men work in those occupa- 
tions best suited to their talents; second, that men strive to attain 
the highest level within their particular occupation; third, that the 
social ladder permits men to rise to the highest level commensurate 
with their talents; fourth, that this process has so far progressed 
that it is now possible by looking at a man’s occupational status to 
perceive both his talent and his mental capacity; and fifth, that this 
migration from one class to another has now largely ceased, leaving 
us with a series of occupational castes rather than fluid classes— 
castes because, through the principle of assortive mating, men will 
produce descendants who are like themselves in both talent and 
intellect. In final support of which Sait, with Lennes and McDougall 
and the other theorists of biological aristocracy, presents the evi- 
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dence of intelligence test scores to show that those who are highest 
in the occupational scale are actually the most intelligent. Let us 
inquire into the validity of Sait’s several assumptions. 

That it is merely assumption and not fact that men work in occu- 
pations best suited to their talents is at least suggested by the 
failure of Sait to adduce evidence in its support. The further failure 
of anti-democratic theorists anywhere to delineate the relative sig- 
nificance of the factors of accident (such as geographic or social 
propinquity), of necessity (such as the acceptance by men in time 
of need of jobs irrespective of interest), and of opportunity (such as 
the exclusion or restriction of men from certain occupations because 
of irrelevant racial or religious considerations)—all these would 
appear to indicate that until specific evidence is brought forward 
to buttress the thesis it can receive no scientific acceptance. Nor can 
the argument be rhetorically salvaged by pointing to the indisput- 
able fact that a certain occupation may contain men with a demon- 
strated talent for that occupation. This is only to evade through 
the illogic of circular reasoning the very issue of proving that those 
men of talent could not equally or better exercise their talents else- 
where, and that men whose talents fit them for a particular occupa- 
tion are actually engaged in that occupation. In this connection, it 
is not without value to recall that men frequently pursue or attempt 
to pursue a particular occupation for reasons other than talent, such 
as interest or security or prestige, and that talent is itself a quality 
frequently discovered only in the course of an individual’s develop- 
ment on the job. 

It is to be observed that Sait is offering in his second assumption 
not a biological analysis but a theory of social, indeed of personal, 
motivation. No more delicate study commends itself than this in- 
quiry into the minds of men, but in this we are dealing with a dis- 
cipline where our knowledge is only now beginning to emerge. Yet 
Sait, in unhesitatingly assuming the reality of individual drives for 
attainment and position, does not consider at all that vocational 
choice and striving for advancement may be based on other psycho- 
logical factors than the I.Q. alone. For example, the child who comes 
from a family which has convinced him that he is awkward, selfish, 
stupid, may be reluctant as an adult to apply for a job which an- 
other person with much the same “native” ability but a different 
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family background may take in his stride. A young man studying 
for a professional career for which he is intellectually and emotion- 
ally well suited may fall in love and give up schooling to take a 
routine job and get married. A sick wife or a large number of chil- 
dren may keep a man from risking a steady though low income for 
a possibly more challenging job at better pay. Many psychological 
drives operate in the choice of an occupation and in the striving, or 
lack of striving, for position within that occupation. It is a gross and 
unwarranted simplification to attribute these drives to intelligence 
alone. This is particularly true when we bear in mind that some men 
are neither free to choose nor to dare to strive, as is the case with 
the Negro in the American South. 

All that has been said up to this point applies with equal rele- 
vance to the concept of the social ladder. Setting these considera- 
tions temporarily aside, however, let us examine the evidence for 
the theory of accessibility. Does the social ladder really permit men 
of talent to rise? 

In a penetrating analysis Schwesinger observes that so to phrase 
the question is to ignore the central difficulty of agreeing on the 
criteria of achievement, on what is meant by success, by rising on 
the social ladder. To this important fact, adds Schwesinger, we 
must join the realization that 


“often what an individual actually achieves is out of proportion to 
what he could achieve, but for the interference or effect of certain 
variables, such as health, interest and ambition, motivation, eco- 
nomic drive, responsibility towards others, ‘moral’ support and en- 
couragement by others, and personality thwartings—as timidity, 
sensitiveness, uncontrollable temper, and the like. On the other 
hand, certain dynamic qualities of aggressiveness and persistence 
often overcompensate for intellectual weaknesses.” 4% 


These observations are reinforced by the suggestive study of 
Morris Ginsberg, who, approaching the problem from a quite differ- 
ent point of view, sought an answer to the reality of the social 
ladder by inquiring into the degree of mobility between social classes 
of three generations in England.** His findings gave some evidence 
of upward mobility, but only enough to show that the ladder can lift 
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but relatively small numbers. There was, on the other hand, little 
evidence of downward mobility, thus confirming Thomas Huxley’s 
dictum more than half a century ago: “That which is to be lamented, 
I fancy, is not that society should do its utmost to help capacity 
ascend from the lower strata to the higher, but that it has no ma- 
chinery to facilitate the descent of incapacity from the higher strata 
to the lower.” 45 

This is not, of course, to argue that classes in America are no 
longer fluid, that we are a caste rather than a class society—though 
for a large portion of the population this is undeniably true.*® It is 
merely to note that social mobility in America is not as absolute 
and as binding a principle as Sait and others would have us believe. 
The social ladder may not, in point of fact, be a greased pole; but 
its rungs are all too frequently dislodged, occupied, or otherwise 
rendered inaccessible. Considerable qualification, then, is required 
if the doctrine of social mobility is to stand. 

Sait’s further assumption that, in view of the increased rapidity 
of this supposed migration, the level of an individual’s intelligence 
is now revealed by his occupational status is, therefore, equally 
unsupported by the hypothesis of the social ladder. Whatever a 
man’s position may be, we have no right, in the absence of specific 
evidence, to infer that merit rather than accident put him there, 
that intelligence rather than wealth or influential connections en- 
abled him to rise in the world. And thus far not only is such evidence 
still lacking ; everyday experience abundantly illustrates the reverse 
truth. 

We come, finally, to the last of Professor Sait’s several assump- 
tions—the theses of assortive mating and of occupational castes. 
That like mates like to beget like has always been a favorite theme 
of the eugenist school of anti-democratic thought. It is also a per- 
suasive theme, for even a cursory glance would show that many 
people marry others of similar rather than different ability, that 
many who marry have much in common. But there are many factors 
aside from similar I.Q.’s that have their effect on mating. Interest, 
status, wealth, religion, occupation, physical attraction—are these 
irrelevant in man or woman’s choice of a mate? While it may be 
true that a genius is not likely to marry a feeble-minded person, it 
is also true that a genius does not restrict his selection of a mate 
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to other geniuses. Intellect is but one of several factors that enter 
into such a situation, as the numerous differences among marital 
couples attest. 

Consider, for example, the important distinction between the 
phenotype or outward hereditary character and the genotype or 
actual hereditary character. Where is the evidence that men select 
their mates not on the basis of seeming appearance but on the basis 
of genealogical research in order to discover what those mates may 
contribute in a hereditary way to their joint progeny? Consider, 
again, such a factor as propinquity. While it is obviously true that 
people do not marry only because they are near each other, it is no 
less apparent that they do not marry if one spends his life in 
Australia and the other never leaves New York City—even if they 
are of like intellect. 

These are pertinent considerations, yet still more significant is 
the evidence of genetical science itself. And here we find that, 
through the combination of genes, parents may and do produce chil- 
dren unlike themselves, that brown-eyed parents may and do pro- 
duce both brown-eyed and blue-eyed children, just as superior 
parents may and do produce mediocre or inferior children and 
mediocre or inferior parents produce superior children. While it may 
be true, further, that the proportion of superior children emerging 
from superior parents may be greater than the proportion emerging 
from mediocre parents, it is equally if not more significant to note 
that, in absolute numbers, more superior children emerge from the 
mass of mediocre parents than emerge from the few superior parents. 
As Jennings says: 


“From the higher many lower are produced; from the lower, many 
higher. From the great mediocre group are produced more of the 
higher than the higher group itself produces; and more of the lower 
than the lower group itself produces. ... The ‘classes’ do not 
perpetuate themselves as such.” 47 


Heredity, in a word, does not require likeness. Like does not neces- 
sarily produce like. 

It is sometimes urged, however, in more moderate vein, that the 
thesis is not that like mates with like but that like tends to mate 
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with like, not that like begets like but that like tends to beget like. 
Such propositions, of course, rest on far more reasonable ground; 
for “we have no more justification for denying the importance of 
heredity than some eugenists have when they deny the importance 
of environment.” 48 Even here, however, certain cautionary remarks 
must be entered. In the first place, to argue that like tends to mate 
with like involves social as well as biological phenomena. This 
means that intellect may or may not be the crucial element of like- 
ness. In the second place, like may tend to beget like, but the par- 
ticular form of the likeness is never predetermined. Here again 
resemblances other than intellect may emerge. 

These genetical conclusions suggest that the theory of assortive 
mating and of the production of like progeny is seriously open to 
question. And as we have already seen, there is little or no evidence 
to sustain the argument that occupational migration or social 
mobility has occurred in the open and free way that Lennes and Sait 
envision it, much less that it is now at an end. The concept of occu- 
pational castes, then, which rests on the conjunction of these hy- 
potheses, must also be rejected as unsubstantiated ; it has been given 
no warrant from the science of genetics. 

It is highly significant to note that throughout his many assump- 
tions Sait has made no real attempt to isolate the hereditary from 
the environmental influences, to distinguish the social from the bio- 
logical. He has told us nothing as to the respective roles of the two 
factors in determining the status of an individual. On the basis of 
his argument, in consequence, there is equal warrant for asserting 
the operation not of hereditary but of socio-economic factors. Nor, 
again, does Sait explain how, if talent is hereditary, it managed 
to get into the lower classes in the first place. Nor, further, does Sait 
elaborate what he means by upward. True, he offers the occupational 
scale of Professor Lennes; but this is more a technological than it is 
an economic scale, and its minute refinements resting on a point by 
point difference in what Lennes holds to be an intelligence unit is 
meaningless when we consider that the normal variation in intelli- 
gence test scores, for example, is so great that “as much as five 
points from test to test can be looked for from the average individ- 
ual” and “that a variation up to ten points in the average I.Q. of 
different groups may be caused by such environmental differences as 
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normally exist between American homes today ... , while differ- 
ences as great as thirty points may be caused in extreme individual 
cases ; or by extreme differences in environment (e.g., from the very 
poorest to the very best homes).” 49 Moreover, the individual differ- 
ences within a particular occupational group are infinitely larger 
than the differences between the occupational groups, a fact which 
attests at once to the unreality of Lennes’ occupational scale.5° 

In addition to this, it is pertinent to record the decisive twofold 
objection that confronts any attempt to set up a social pyramid on 
the basis of occupational classes alone. One is the oversimplification 
in equating the social with the occupational. The other is the rela- 
tivity of the standard of measurement. That social classes do not 
rest on occupational distinctions alone is too evident to require 
elaboration here: the very fact that there are social classes within an 
occupation and social classes that include several occupations is suffi- 
cient to disprove Sait’s all too ready equation. The second objection 
is equally apparent, for there has ever been great disagreement as 
to what constitutes an adequate measure of superiority, as to what 
makes it possible legitimately to say that one class is higher than 
another class. If we resort to the test of income, poorly paid 
teachers would rightly object to the higher status accorded, say, pro- 
fessional athletes or businessmen, and the able family practitioner 
with a moderate income rightly demur to being considered the 
inferior of the doctor who loses his professional competence in the 
lucrative practice of caring for the nerves and obesity of “upper- 
class” women. If we employ the test of service, who is to assess the 
relative contributions of the lawyer and the farmer, the poet and the 
engineer, the statesman and the priest ? Whatever the decision, there 
can in this regard be no finality; for judgments are always relative, 
and always based on a degree rather than a fullness of knowledge. 
It is important, too, to avoid here the common confusion of differ- 
ence with superiority: that there are differences is undeniable, but 
that differences always imply rank is legitimately open to challenge. 

The argument of Professor Sait, therefore, that superior talent 
and mental capacity are demonstrated by social and occupational 
status, must be regarded as little more than a circular proposition. 
It assumes at the start the very thing it set out to prove—arguing 
in these terms that those who do the “best” are the “best,” that the 
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fact that the upper strata have talent is the consequence of talent 
ascending to the upper strata. The argument identifies correlation 
with causation, a serious if frequent logical confusion, and fails 
completely to illuminate the controversy as to the respective roles 
of heredity and environment. 


C. THE VALIDITY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INTELLIGENCE TEST 


There is, however, one final bit of evidence that Sait and the 
several theorists of biological aristocracy offer in support of their 
general argument. This is the testimony of the intelligence tests. 
The results of these tests, they insist, conclusively demonstrate 
that the higher we go in the occupational scale the higher is the 
intelligence, and that there is a direct correspondence between the 
intelligence of children and that of their parents. 

Let us put aside, for the moment, the definition of “higher” in this 
hypothetical occupational scale. Let us agree that, generally speak- 
ing, this is a correct statement of the facts, that there is such a 
relationship. But this, when stated, still leaves open the crucial 
matter of the interpretation of those facts. Here the explanation may 
take at least three forms: we may, with Professor Sait, contend that 
those in the upper strata are there precisely because of their superior 
intelligence; or, alternatively, we may argue that their superior in- 
telligence is the result rather than the cause of their superior socio- 
economic position; or, finally, we may insist that both factors are 
operative. On the basis of the results alone, either of the first two 
interpretations could be advanced with equal legitimacy, or illegiti- 
macy.®1 An analysis of the material may point the way to a solution. 

If we turn, at the outset, to the meaning of “intelligence,” we find, 
among careful students of the subject, a surprising degree of diver- 
gence.°? And since there is great disagreement as to what intelligence 
is, there is equally great disagreement as to what it is that intelli- 
gence tests measure. Boas, for example, regards the test as a measure 
of a person’s ability to perform the test.°? Goldenweiser conceives it 
to be a measure of many things but not in any real sense a measure 
of intelligence.54 Hooton looks upon it as a measure both of “the 
environment of the testees and the intelligence of the testers.” 55 
Klineberg holds it to be essentially “a measure of achievement into 
which both native and acquired factors enter.” 5¢ And Schwesinger 
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concludes it is best “to use the term ‘test intelligence’ to describe 
the characteristics measured by existing psychological tests.” 57 
Whatever the specific nature of the agreements and the disagree- 
ments, it is clear that there is today no generally acceptable theory 
of an intelligence test as a measure of intelligence. 

The central reason for this is the fact of cultural diversity. It is 
impossible to measure in the same test people of diverse cultural 
backgrounds and conclude therefrom that the results are truly repre- 
sentative of innate capacity. This is obvious in so extreme a com- 
parison as that between the primitive and the product of a modern 
civilization. It is no less a valid consideration when applied to a 
rural as against an urban child, or to urban children of dissimilar 
cultural backgrounds, “such as those coming from homes where 
different languages are spoken, or those who vary in education and 
in occupational experience. It was the failure to make these dis- 
tinctions that so largely discredited the tests given in the early 
twenties and before; yet it is on the basis of these “careless generali- 
zations” that Lennes and Sait have advanced their postulates. It is 
today recognized that only within a relatively homogeneous culture 
can the intelligence test be applied with any degree of relevance 
or validity, that “the use of the same test upon individuals with a 
different cultural, social, educational, economic, or national back- 
ground, does not give a reliable result.” And this evidences beyond 
all serious objection that the intelligence tests “are highly charged 
with environmental content,” that what they measure is not heredity 
alone but both heredity and environment.®® 

This view is sustained rather than repudiated by the fact that 
children of successful fathers obtain higher scores on the intelligence 
tests; for these superior children are the products not merely of 
superior endowments but also of superior environments. As Hankins 
observes: 


“The more intelligent, energetic, self-controlled, and ambitious par- 
ents will not only contribute superior physical and mental endow- 
ments to their offspring, but will provide for them superior ad- 
vantages for physical, mental, and moral development. . . . How 
much of the superiority of their children is, therefore, due to en- 
vironment, it is impossible to say, largely because their superior 
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environments are themselves to a very great extent a consequence of 
the superior inherited capacities of the stocks to which they 
belong.” 59 


The correlation between intelligence, heredity, and achievement 
is undeniably present. But for the anti-democrat to establish corre- 
lation alone is not enough. He must establish, beyond this, the 
existence of a causal relationship. He must demonstrate that this 
superior status is the result rather than the concomitant of superior 
intelligence—and this, unless he achieves the impossible task of 
isolating the hereditary from the environmental influences, he 
cannot do. As Ginsberg points out, “examination of the tests em- 
ployed shows that generally the children of the economically su- 
perior parents do better just in those matters in which their experi- 
ence at home would help them.” ®° Further and equally conclusive 
evidence of the pronounced impact of the environment on intelli- 
gence test scores is found in the twofold fact that test scores are 
improved by school training and that the placement of foster chil- 
dren in better homes not merely increases their scores but tends to 
produce in the foster children an occupational hierarchy similar to 
the foster fathers.*1 In fact, concludes Klineberg, not only is there 
“no necessary relation between economic status of the parents and 
the ability of the children,” there is “nothing in the occupational 
hierarchy that cannot be explained on the basis of the environmental 
hypothesis.” 6? 


D, CONCLUSIONS ON HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


What, then, are we to conclude of the respective roles of heredity 
and environment? The evidence that there are significant hereditary 
differences among individuals in capacity and aptitude is entirely 
conclusive. In no other way can we explain the variability of in- 
dividuals within a single occupation or within similar environments. 
No less conclusive, however, is the evidence that environmental 
factors are both vital and everpresent. This makes unavoidable the 
conclusion that both factors must be embraced in any analysis of 
the situation: one cannot exist without the other. In Maclver’s 
phrase, “Life and environment are always correlative.” 3 Elsewhere 
he says: 
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“Every phenomenon of life is the product of both. Each is as neces- 
sary to the result as the other. Neither can ever be eliminated and 
neither can ever be isolated. Both are, in every particular situation, 
exceedingly complex. Both have been operative, to produce every 
particular situation, through unimaginable time. For these reasons 
it seems impossible even to conceive two situations involving pre- 
cisely the same combination of hereditary and environmental factors. 
Every situation is in this respect unique, just as every human face 
is in some way different from every other. Where two or more factors 
are equally necessary for a given result, it is vain to inquire which 
in general is the more important.” 4 


The crucial question, then, cannot be the issue, heredity or en- 
vironment. This is to pose an entirely non-existent problem. Nor can 
it be an inquiry into the dominance of one as against the other. This 
is both to presuppose the separateness of the two factors and to 
postulate a general problem that is inapplicable to a specific situa- 
tion. The only question that can legitimately be raised is that of 
the relative significance of the two variables in terms of a specific 
characteristic for a specific individual in a specific environment. 
This has been well stated by Schwesinger, whose words merit repe- 
tition here: 


“Tt would appear ... that each human trait possessed its own 
range of variability under the influence of environment, and a differ- 
ent susceptibility to environment; some characteristics varying 
widely with slight changes in environment, some varying widely but 
only with extreme changes in environment, and others varying 
within very narrow limits, and each with a different susceptibility. 
Looked at in this light, the problem of heredity and environment is 
not a general problem, but is specific to each characteristic and to 
each environmental factor.” ® 


And because men so differ, both in the range and in the susceptibility 
of their different characteristics, “the problem of heredity and en- 
vironment must ... be thought of not only as specific to each 
characteristic and to each environment, but as specific to each indi- 
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vidual in respect of each of his characteristics, and to each factor of 
his environment.” 6 

In the light of these considerations we must refuse to accept as 
a legitimate issue the insistence by anti-democratic theorists that 
heredity and not environment is dominant in the formation of in- 
dividual differences. Both their issue and their arguments move on 
fallacious ground: not only is there no proof of the predominance 
of one over the other, there is ample evidence to show that they are, 
in fact, inextricably intertwined and, in general terms, immeasurable. 


IV 


DEMOCRACY AND THE Po.itics oF BroLocicaL ARISTOCRACY 


According to Alleyne Ireland, the balance of political power 
should be transferred “from numbers to intelligence,” and the con- 
cept of “better voters” substituted for that of “more voters.” °7 
According to Sait, this intelligence and these better voters are to be 
found in the biological aristocracy, made up of rural rather than 
of urban folk, of men rather than of women, and of men who (a) 
have proven themselves to be superior by virtue of their social or 
occupational success, (b) possess a higher degree of intelligence as 
evidenced by their higher intelligence test scores, and (c) are the 
descendants of superior families. 

But our analysis has shown that Sait’s various categories of the 
best are without foundation. What evidence there is amply suggests 
that urban rather than rural life is conducive to superior intelligence 
as measured by standardized tests; and there is no evidence beyond 
the idle speculations of theorists to sustain the myth of male intel- 
lectual superiority. Beyond these considerations, it has been shown 
that social or occupational success is in no sense the consequence 
of hereditary influences alone, that higher intelligence test scores 
establish neither innate superiority of intelligence nor the exclusive 
genetic transmission of such superiority, and that existing studies 
of familial descent have established nothing concerning the respec- 
tive roles of heredity and environment. To build, therefore, as Sait 
does, a concept of the best on hereditary factors alone is to construct 
not a workable principle of politics but a metaphysical abstraction. 


ue 
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Consider, in these terms, the necessary implication of Sait’s doc- 
trine. Consider what the consequences would be if we were to restrict 
political power to the currently “superior few” and to their descend- 
ants, assuming—but only for the moment—that the definition and 
identification of that “superior few” could be effected. In a few 
years we would find a subsequent generation exercising that political 
power not only over the mediocre but also over equals, and in some 
cases perhaps superiors, and in time over a numerically larger num- 
ber of equals; for by the processes of reproduction, as we have seen, 
more superior people come from mediocre parents than come from 
superior parents. Nor is this all. The presumably aristocratic group 
would itself soon contain mediocrities, for by the evidence of bio- 
logical inheritance not all superior parents produce superior progeny. 
Then we would be faced with the very real problem of effecting a 
redistribution of political power every few years in order to maintain 
inviolate the principle of rule by the biological best or deny that 
principle by maintaining in power one group of superiors and medi- 
ocrities as over against another group of superiors and mediocrities. 
Apart from the historically demonstrated reluctance of men in power 
readily to surrender their place to the claims of principle alone, there 
is the immense difficulty of determining who or what is superior even 
on the biological basis—whether it is, among other things, physical 
or mental excellence, or the imaginative or stolid mind, or even 
qualities of aggressiveness or humility, not all of which may operate 
in conjunction with each other. Heredity may be necessary, but it is 
clearly not sufficient. 

For these several reasons, therefore, we must conclude that the 
principle of biological aristocracy has failed to establish its claim, 
either in biological fact or in logic. 

We cannot forego the subject of biological aristocracy without 
entering comment on two corollary doctrines. One is the theory of 
democratic degeneracy and decline. The other is the theory of 
eugenics as state policy to improve the stock. 

The anti-democratic thesis that democracy is effecting a decline in 
civilization through its failure (a) to breed heavily from the “su- 
perior few” and to restrict the procreation of the “inferior many,” 
and (b) to give political power to that biologically “superior few,” 
requires, in the light of our preceding discussion, no detailed refuta- 
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tion. Though there be a difference in the fertility of social classes, 
two things are nonetheless clear: first, that the “lower” classes are 
through their fertility contributing a vital part of the superior intel- 
ligence of the community ; and second, that the improvement of the 
inferior cultural and other environmental conditions of the poor will 
in all probability remove their apparent inferiority.°* The issue, 
that is to say, is a social rather than a biological one, a consideration 
which effectively removes the foundations from McDougall’s tragic 
vision of democracy—“speeding gaily, with invincible optimism, 
down the road to destruction”—because of its failure to procreate 
the best.6? Even more damaging to this view of racial decline and 
degeneracy is the fact that it has by no means been established that 
we are in the midst of racial decline and degeneracy. The restate- 
ment by East, Sait, and others of the McDougall thesis is but a 
re-echo of a theme that has survived through many centuries of 
Western civilization, at least from the time of Plato and Theognis, 
and which has still to be factually demonstrated. 

The concept of eugenics as a political principle is immersed in 
controversy even among those who expound it. Thus, while Hooton 
and Freeman regard it essentially as a negative concept to prevent 
the procreation of the worst or the unfit,7° others, like Stoddard, 
would employ it in a positive program for the betterment of the 
stock.71 Quite apart from the general reluctance of people to lend 
themselves to a breeding program, the positive phase of eugenics 
suffers from the fact that men are not agreed as to what it is we 
should procreate. While some would urge breeding for physical 
excellence, others would insist on mental capacity, and still others 
on a variety of ideals that would find little general acceptance. More 
important is the consideration that such a program would impose 
on the future current conceptions of desirability, a highly relative 
and suspect undertaking. But the decisive consideration is that even 
when all these objections have been met there is still the fact that 
biology alone cannot accomplish the stated goals. It is not heredity, 
but heredity and environment, that determines the nature of man; 
and the eugenists fail precisely in the degree that they ignore the 
non-biological factors.72 

On the negative side, the criticism by Klineberg warrants extended 
citation: 
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“In the first place, the determination of what is fit or unfit is diffi- 
cult to make with any objectivity; in one society the physically 
defective, in another those who criticize their government, might 
seem to be the ones who should be eliminated. In any eugenics pro- 
gram, positive or negative, the community is at the mercy of those 
who establish the standards of fitness. It is obvious that this possi- 
bility leads into such serious danger that the greatest caution is 
necessary in its application. This danger becomes a real one when 
we think of the number of outstanding men of genius in our history 
who have defects which would lead to their inclusion among the 
unfit from certain points of view. In the second place, such indi- 
viduals might not only have defects themselves, but come of families 
similarly defective. A eugenics program would have prevented their 
birth, and the loss would have been incalculably greater than any 
conceivable gain. Third and most important, the reduction in the 
amount of defect by this method is so small that it would take many 
generations to effect a perceptible movement. As Jennings and others 
have pointed out, although there may be rather more defective off- 
spring proportionately among defective than among normal parents, 
the large majority of defectives come from parents who are perfectly 
normal as far as all our tests make it possible to determine. The 
distinction between phenotype and genotype is pertinent at this 
point. A great many persons who appear healthy may still be capable 
of breeding defective children, and since there is no way of deter- 
mining this in advance, negative eugenics would be of little help in 
improving the population. Hogben has made a Statistical study of 
the possibility of reducing defects in this manner, and he shows 
clearly that it is remote.” 78 


One final point and we shall be done with the concept of biological 
aristocracy. It is sometimes argued that while the racial and bio- 
logical theories alone are inadequate solutions to the political prob- 
lem, a fusion of the two will give us the right and ultimate answer. 
Thus Lothrop Stoddard, for example, urges that we combine the 
two concepts to produce a racial-biological aristocracy.74 This is 
clearly a spurious argument, however, which succeeds only in affirm- 
ing the errors of both schools of thought. It fails, as with both the 
racial and biological theories, to explain or to incorporate the impact 
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of cultural variations; and it fails to perceive the contradiction that 
arises when racial inferiority and biological superiority are fused 
in the same individual, as in a non-Nordic of superior intelligence 
and achievement. 

For political democracy, then, there is no issue. Men must be 
accepted as political equals and given an equal opportunity to 
demonstrate whatever inequalities their heredity and environment 
have given them. 


The Concept of Natural Aristocracy 





I 


Democracy AS DENIAL OF ORDER AND DEGREE 


From that fountainhead of anti-democratic thought, Plato’s Re- 
public, there is to be derived still another of the several dissents 
from the democratic principle. This is the concept of natural aris- 
tocracy, the doctrine that men are by nature variously unequal and 
that a wise state—one that is founded on justice—will be so consti- 
tuted as to reflect in its social and political order a hierarchy rooted 
in the natural inequalities of mankind. “Each individual,’ said 
Plato, “should be put to the use for which nature intended him.” 
The shoemaker should be a shoemaker and not a pilot also; the 
soldier should be a soldier and not a trader also; and those only 
should be rulers whose natures “are fitted for the task of guarding 
the city.” Each in his place, each performing his true and natural 
function—this, in Plato’s view, is the just society, just because it 
conforms to the right order of nature. 

Democracy, however, while undoubtedly “a charming form of gov- 
ernment,” is, according to Plato, a government “full of variety and 
disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to equals and unequals 
alike.” It fails to institutionalize the inequalities among men but 
seeks instead to equalize those whom nature has diversely endowed. 
It neglects the true life of law and order for the false life of liberty 
and equality. It raises those who don’t deserve to be raised and 

IQI 
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lowers those who do. And because it ignores in all these ways the 
just dictates of the natural order, it is, Plato concludes, an unwise 
and therefore undesirable system of government. Aristocracy and 
hierarchy alone, argues Plato, are the just and proper foundations 
of the state.1 

In the literature of anti-democratic thought this doctrine has been 
given wide and varied expression. It was stressed, for example, by 
Harrington when he developed his thesis of “a natural aristocracy 
diffused by God throughout the whole body of mankind.” 2 It was 
argued by Burke in his condemnation of Levellers who “only change 
and pervert the natural order of things.” ? Sorel invoked the doctrine 
in his plea that men “ought to be content with the place that nature 
and circumstances have assigned to each” of them; ¢ and Treitschke, 
in his vehement denunciation of the democratic state, regarded as 
central what he termed democracy’s false “fundamental idea [of] 
the natural equality of all mankind.” 5 But nowhere has this concept 
of order and degree been more concisely and lucidly set forth than 
in the speech of Ulysses before the tent of Agamemnon, where, point- 
ing to the fact that 


“The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place,” 


and to the evil consequences which ensue when this unity of hier- 
archy is disturbed, the Prince of Ithaca attributed to the denial and 
suffocation of degree the fever and the chaos that attend mankind: 


“. . . O, when degree is shak’d, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy.” & 


Of the many special forms that this doctrine has taken in recent 
years, the writings of such English theorists as W. H. Mallock and 
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A. M. Ludovici provide interesting illustration. In Mallock’s view, 
democracy’s basic error is that it aims at social even more than it 
does at political equality, in violation of what he conceives to be 
the elementary facts of human nature and of human progress.? Some 
men, Mallock argues, are “made giants by nature”; others are “con- 
demned by nature to live and to die dwarfs.” To attempt to equalize 
the natural inequalities of human capacity, to deny “the domination 
or the triumphant influence of the greatest,” is, in consequence, not 
merely to contravene the facts of history as well as of nature; more 
important, it is to destroy “all that has hitherto been connected 
with high breeding, or with personal culture.” 8 

A more distinctive position is that put forward by Nietzsche’s 
translator and disciple, Dudovici, for whom aristocracy and democ- 
racy represent the choice between life and death.® The true natural 
aristocracy, says Ludovici, is the aristocracy of “taste,” embodied 
in those men who—like Napoleon and Charles I—best represent the 
maximum of flourishing life. Put these men at the head of the state, 
Ludovici argues, and grade the rest of society according to their 
occupational capacities, and you will have formed a true hierarchy 
consonant with the dictates of nature, one that alone can save the 
nation from the false and unnatural dogmas of destructive 
democracy.1° 

These several indictments of the democratic principle on the 
general ground that democracy is a denial of the order of nature— 
of hierarchy, of degree—have been given extended expression in 
American as well as in European political thought. One of the earli- 
est and in some respects still the most notable of these statements is 
the exposition by John Adams in his Defence of the Constitutions. 
Convinced of the superior influence and capacities of “the rich, the 
well-born, and the able,” Adams labored long, if not always con- 
sistently, to produce a theory of government predicated on the nat- 
ural hierarchy of orders and classes in society. Holding rank to be 
the unalterable foundation of mankind as of nature, Adams argued 
that without the acknowledgment of such gradations in the consti- 
tution of the state, “it will be found to be imperfect, unstable, and 
soon enslaved.” In these terms democracy became, for Adams, a 
demonstrably false—because unnatural—theory of state." 

The views expressed by Adams were shared by many of his con- 
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temporaries, for example Hamilton, who postulated as a natural 
division of mankind the cleavage between “the rich and well-born” 
and “the mass of the people,” and Gouverneur Morris, who argued 
for a constitutional recognition of what he considered to be the 
natural clash of interests between the aristocracy of the rich and the 
democracy of the poor.12 They were shared, too, in some measure, 
by later scions of the Adams name, Brooks and Henry, who de- 
plored in a joint work the leveling tendencies of democracy—‘the 
democratic system of averages”—and who contrasted sadly the 
“elevated man” that was George Washington with the “level of 
degradation” that was Andrew Jackson.1% 

In more recent times, however, the systematic espousal of the 
concept of natural aristocracy has been most clearly and strongly 
made by two distinct though not always separate schools: the New 
England humanists, whose pre-eminent spokesmen have been Irving 
Babbitt 14 and Paul Elmer More; and the conservative Catho- 
lics, whose general position has been argued by such lay and secular 
writers as Ralph Adams Cram, F. S. Campbell,!® and Fulton J. 
Sheen.17 That the two groups can in great measure be joined is 
indicated by the later writings of More 18 and particularly by the 
political essays of T. S. Eliot.19 A brief account of each of these 
schools may serve to make clear the broad outlines of their criticisms 
of democracy. 

In the conception of the new humanists, as More and Babbitt 
style themselves, “mankind is not capable of self-government,” nor 
can equalitarianism be a right basis for political organization. Such 
“an unethical ideal,” says More, “. . . slurs over the fact of human 
depravity” and ignores the natural inequalities that render some 
men able to rule and others capable of being controlled and 
directed.2° The just man—he whose character is determined by 
“his truer self, which controls and checks and knows and pronounces 
judgment . . . of everlasting validity above the shifting valuations 
of the moment’—should, in the just state, have the privilege of im- 
posing his will on those inferior to him; for only “when each division 
of society, . . . and each member of society, has a distinct place 
and responsibility, and is recognized and rewarded accordingly,” 
can “the people be saved from themselves.” The denial by demo- 
cratic humanitarianism of the dualism of human nature, of “the 
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law of just subordination” that compels a system of “obligation and 
command” in conformity with the dictates of the inner check (the: 
standards of the higher self), can mean, More argues, only the denial 
of perfect and just government.2! To secure this just government, 
he holds, we must return to the justice of Plato and the natural aris- 
tocracy of Burke, thereby to “bring the character of the few to bear 
in some effective way upon the impulses of the many; it would be 
an aristocracy of justice.” 22 

The abstract and somewhat indefinite authority of the inner 
check to which the humanists appeal, is supplanted, in the construc- 
tion of certain Catholic thinkers, by the laws of nature as derived 
from God. According to this view, for instance as expounded by 
Sheen, these laws give man insight into his own true nature and 
make plain to him not merely what he is but what he ought to be. 
In acting as he likes, therefore, man is not really free; for “true 
freedom” consists instead in his doing what he ought to do. As 
Sheen puts it, liberty, correctly understood, does not mean the right 
to choose wrongly, “to be indifferent to truth and to virtue, . . . to 
do what you please.” Rather is it “the right to do whatever you 
ought,” to go back to 


“a Truth which is inseparable from the purpose of man; namely 
union with his final end, who is God. As man corresponds in his 
thinking and in his actions with that Purpose, he is free because he 
is true.” 28 


And since it is the Church which is divinely ordained and therefore 
best able to discern the objective and absolute truths inherent in 
the nature and purpose of man, it is the business of the Church, of 
religion, “to give citizens a set of principles, a hierarchy of value, 
fundamental convictions and beliefs, and a set of moral stand- 
ards. 2" 

About these things, Sheen argues, there can be no tolerance, no 
dissent, for “tolerance does not apply to truth or principles.” 25 The 
essence of the right state, therefore, is not freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press, and the like. These, Sheen says, are merely the accom- 
paniments, not the core, of democracy.?® The just state is founded 
on traditions, on law and order, and more particularly on an order 
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based on function, which implies duties and obligations, not rights. 
This means, according to Sheen, an order based on a hierarchy of 
occupational differences, a vocational stratification guarded by the 
state and assuring justice through the right principles of God.*7 
The failure of modern democratic states, Sheen holds, is the fact 
that “they are ceasing to be republics and are beginning to be de- 
mocracies, i.e., they are allowing the impulses and passions of citi- 
zens directly to influence government.” Only by avoiding “arith- 
metic-democracy, mob rule, pressure-group government,” and by 
adhering to a government of order, to a system of duties and re- 
sponsibilities rooted in our occupational function, can we hope, 
Sheen says, to realize the just law and the right state.*® 

In T. S. Eliot we find a line of thought that attempts, even more 
than More, to fuse the new humanism with the conservative wing of 
Catholic thought. “A dogmatist in principle and in temper,” 2° Eliot 
ridicules the supernaturalism of Babbitt for its independence from 
God and argues that it is necessary to have not merely high ideals 
but “absolute ideals,” Catholic ideals. “As forms of government be- 
come more democratic, as the outer restraints of kingship, aristoc- 
racy and class disappear, so it becomes more and more necessary 
that the individual no longer controlled by authority or habitual 
respect should control himself.” Through the exercise of this inner 
check, Eliot holds, appropriate application can be made of “the 
ideas of authority, of hierarchy, of discipline and order.” These, 
and not the equalitarianism of the democratic theory, point the way 
to a correct social solution; for, says Eliot, “there is a fallacy in 
democracy .. . in assuming that a majority of natural and unre- 
generate men is likely to want the right things.” 3° 

In Plato and Burke, in More and Eliot and Sheen, in all these 
several and varied statements of the concept of natural aristoc- 
racy, there is contained a central and common indictment of de- 
mocracy: that what democracy does is to treat as equals men who 
are by nature unequal, thereby ignoring or suppressing certain 
important social values. What unifies society, according to these 
theorists, is hierarchy, an ordered scheme of things resting on the 
natural gradation of position. In denying hierarchy, these writers 
say, democracy denies unity: its formlessness ensures only that the 
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commonplace, average man rises to the top, and that the values at- 
tained under a proper hierarchical form are submerged. 

In the philosophical thought of George Santayana these doctrines 
are put forth with a succinctness and a clarity that merit extended 
exploration, so it is, consequently, to his numerous writings that we 
now turn.?1 


II 


Tue NaturaL ARISTOCRACY OF GEORGE SANTAYANA 


A self-styled “Tory in philosophy,” a man who delighted in the 
works of Mallock and who early fell under the influence of Matthew 
Arnold, a Catholic “aesthetically and politically, though not theo- 
logically,” 2 a humanist with a love for discipline and a dislike for 
disorder, an admirer of strong men such as Caesar and Mussolini,33 
a seeker after the “better things” in life, the refined, the beautiful, 
and the traditional, a cultivated gentleman whose love for ordinary 
men varies in ratio to his physical distance from them,34 Santayana 
represents in consummate degree, both in his ideological beliefs and 
personal habits, the natural aristocrat disdainful of democracy. “I 
feel no great affection or even pity,’ Santayana has declared, “for 
this doctrine of democracy, which came to me not as my own child, 
nor even as a foundling left at my door, but as a figment of words 
or obsessions in a dream.” 35 “This terrible levelling,” this “uni- 
formity in multiplicity,” this “hollowness” of liberal politics and 
“tragedy of self-government”—for these doctrines, Santayana says, 
doctrines which deny the naturalness of natural inequality and put 
into positions of power “the instincts of the majority—the most 
cruel and unprogressive of masters,” he can elicit not sympathy but 
horror.?® For if the life of spirit is to endure, it must not be op- 
pressed by the mob.°7 

The trouble with democracy, Santayana argues, is that it ignores 
the first principles of nature: order and inequality. ‘““We count heads 
as if we paid out money by weight, without asking whether it was 
gold or silver.” #8 But this surely, says Santayana, is an irrational 
and unjust thing. 
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“A government is not made representative or just by the mechanical 
expedient of electing its members by universal suffrage. It becomes 
representative only by embodying in its policy, whether by instinct 
or high intelligence, the people’s conscious and unconscious in- 
terests.” 


And it can embody those interests only if it places its trust in men of 
natural eminence. 


“The democratic theory is clearly wrong if it imagines that eminence 
is not naturally representative. . . . There is no greater stupidity or 
meanness than to take uniformity for an ideal, as if it were not a 
benefit and a joy to a man, being what he is, to know that many are, 
have been, and will be better than he.” 39 


Is not this, indeed, Santayana asks, the reality that nature reveals 
everywhere about us? Look at the people, “the ignoble conglomerate 
beneath,” the “comparatively level multitude,’ producing a public 
opinion “characterised by enormous inertia, incoherence, and blind- 
ness.” 4° And compare with these the men of natural eminence, genu- 
inely representative of the common interest, and embodying within 
themselves the qualities of progress, of discipline, and of harmony. 

It is true, Santayana admits, that aristocracies have not in prac- 
tice always reflected these natural inequalities ; nor have they always 
radiated benefit and through the removal of suffering ensured happi- 
ness; and because of such failures they are indeed subject to right- 
ful reproach. But this does not, for Santayana, justify condemnation 
of the aristocratic or theistic ideal; rather does it mean the substi- 
tution of natural for artificial inequalities and the establishment of 
the just state “where all are not equal, but where all are happy.” 


“Lucifer’s fallacy consisted in thinking natural inequality artificial. 
His perversity lay in rebelling against himself and rejecting the 
happiness proper to his nature.” 41 


After all, Santayana observes, where the same task is proposed to 
unequal strengths, the competition but emphasizes the inequality, a 
fact which at once renders incredible the ideal of social democracy 
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which seeks to unite “all mankind into a society of equals.” 42 The 
right state should instead capitalize on this natural inequality and 
institutionalize it into a form of government. 


“This would be timocracy—a government by men of merit... . 
Such a timocracy (of which the Roman Church is a good example) 
would differ from the social aristocracy that now exists only by the 
removal of hereditary advantages. People would be born equal, but 
they would grow unequal, and the only equality subsisting would be 
equality of opportunity. If power remained in the people’s hands, 
the government would be democratic; but a full development of 
timocracy would allow the proved leader to gain great ascendancy. 
The better security the law offered that the men at the top should 
be excellent, the less restraint would it need to put upon them when 
once in their places. Their eminence would indeed have been facti- 
tious and their station undeserved if they were not able to see and 
do what was requisite better than the community at large. An as- 
sembly has only the lights common to the majority of its members, 
far less, therefore, than its members have when added together and 
less even than the wiser part of them.” 43 


In this way, Santayana argues, through the denial, on the one 
hand, of democratic uniformity, and the constitutional affirmation, 
on the other, of natural inequality, a just state founded on order 
and rooted in freedom will be secured. By freedom, of course, San- 
tayana adds, is meant not simply the freedom to live, but what the 
ancient Greeks realized to be far more significant, the freedom “to 
live well”; “not freedom to wander at hazard or to let things slip, 
but on the contrary freedom to legislate more precisely, at least for 
oneself, and to discover and codify the means to true happiness.” 
What we moderns regard as liberty—the liberty to do as we please, 
the “liberty to drift in the dark”—is in fact the very antithesis of 
liberty ; it “is the most terrible negation of freedom.” Forced and 
artificial as classic liberty was, limited in its application to “an 
ascetic aristocracy” as circumstances compelled it to be, there was 
nonetheless, Santayana insists, a profound and valid insight in the 
assumption of Greek philosophers and cities “that true liberty is 
bound up with an institution, a corporate scientific discipline, neces- 
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sary to set free the perfect man, or the god, within us”; for “only the 
truth about God and happiness,” if we somehow but find it, can 
make us free.44 Real freedom, in consequence, being a product of 
knowledge, is secured only when man “obeys a force which, in the 
best sense of the word, represents him,” and which, in coercing him 
to pursue the right direction, truly helps him to be himself. Without 
purpose, Santayana says, freedom is “nothing but frivolity.” 45 

We are brought, then, to this: right government, which is good 
government, is a function of aristocratic society, of a world graded 
in value according to the several levels and degrees of excellence, 
and in which the timocratic man shall alone have ultimate posses- 
sion of political power.4* There is no injustice in this, in Santayana’s 
view, to any man in any Stage of the hierarchy. “On the contrary, by 
accepting that appointed place and that specific happiness, each 
servant of the universal harmony could feel its infinite value and 
could thrill the more profoundly to a music which he helped to 
intone.” 47 The only conditions that must be maintained to justify 
this inequality and hierarchical order, Santayana says, are the 
avoidance of injury and the elimination of injustice. “So that an 
aristocratic or theistic system in order to deserve respect must 
discard its sinister apologies for evil and clearly propose such an 
order of existences, one superimposed upon the other, as should in- 
volve no suffering on any of its levels.” 48 

In these terms, Santayana asserts, the democratic theory is 
clearly in the wrong. Instead of recognizing the true inequalities that 
set off man from man, it seeks to establish uniformity. Instead of 
acknowledging distinction, it endeavors to reduce “all things as far 
as possible to the common denominator of quantity.” 49 Instead of 
good government, the government of self, it institutionalizes self- 
government, the government of each by all.5° Instead of realizing 
that the good is not relative to opinion but is rooted in the nature 
of living beings, and that knowledge and tradition best reveal that 
nature and therefore that good, it repudiates the governance of the 
dead and trusts instead to the irrational judgment, “the apathy 
and vagueness of the million.” 51 

“Tf a noble and civilised democracy is to subsist,” Santayana ob- 
serves, “the common citizen must be something of a saint and some- 
thing of a hero.” 5? That he is not, as nature and history are held to 
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attest, is, for Santayana, the final and decisive refutation of the 
doctrine of democracy as ideal. 


sTT 


CoMMENTARY: THE Unity Oursipe or DEGREE 


There is, at first blush, in this naturalistic indictment of democ- 
racy, a strength and an impressiveness unmatched by any other 
doctrine in the realm of aristocratic thought. The sheer simplicity 
of its primary contention—that men are different merely because 
they are different; it is intrinsic to their natures and requires no 
explanation beyond the elementary fact of recognition—has an un- 
affected persuasiveness altogether lacking in such mythological con- 
structions as the theories of racial and biological aristocracy. We 
see everywhere about us men who, for whatever cause, are superior 
or inferior in some quality or capacity to ourselves and to other 
men, and it is easy for us to conceive of these differences as in- 
herent and natural to man. 

We tend to accept this interpretation the more readily, moreover, 
when we conjoin with this first contention the second major argu- 
ment advanced by the natural aristocrats: that as some superior 
cause or power (divine or natural) fashioned the very universe in 
which we have our being according to a definite pattern or order— 
one in which each element, each entity, has its given place and func- 
tion, as Shakespeare said, its prescribed priority in degree—why 
should we, mere mortals cast but for a passing moment on the stage 
of eternal time, arrogate to ourselves the right to deny this same 
unity in human affairs? As there is order and degree in nature, these 
theorists hold, so there is order and degree in man. All that a right 
state need do, in consequence, is to reflect in its political structure 
a graduated order based on natural rank and station. 

The failure of democracy to do this means, in the view of these 
critics, the denial and the loss of two central values. One is the 
denial of political rule to those most qualified to exercise it—those 
whom Santayana has called the naturally eminent, the “aristocracy 
of noble minds” 53—and the elevation instead of the commonplace, 
average, inferior man to the top. This results, according to the 
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natural aristocrat, in the loss of competence and of wisdom in the 
administration of the state. The other is the denial of unity itself. 
‘The formlessness of democracy, that is to say, the lack of any or- 
dered scheme of things, is held, in this conception, to be a severe 
social loss when compared with the unity and the harmony that 
ensue from the hierarchical organization that is oligarchy. 

These doctrines, as we have said, are at first surmise both attrac- 
tive and plausible. On examination, however, both their virtues and 
their logic are revealed to be less self-evident and less formidable 
than this first cursory impression would allow. It is not necessary 
here to dwell on the invalidity of the first charge: that democracy 
is a leveling process in which political power is ultimately entrusted 
to the average rather than to the superior man, and that average 
men, the people, are, as John Adams and Santayana said, a mob. 
‘This we showed in an earlier chapter to be entirely without sub- 
stance. Democracy, whatever else it may be or do, is in no sense 
rule by the average man or by the mob; nor does it, conversely, 
deny power to the superior man. The only direct and important 
‘charge in this indictment of the democratic principle that should 
command our attention, in consequence, is the second, the claim 
that what unifies society is hierarchy and that democracy’s lack of 
hhierarchy—its formlessness of structure—renders unity impossible. 

To this paramount objection only two things need be said. First, 
‘with respect to the principle of hierarchy—the essence of “‘aristoc- 
racy’—it is plain that the argument suffers from the elementary 
truth that it offers no road to its attainment. We may agree that 
it would be desirable if the best (the aristocracy) governed; but 
such a position is irrelevant to the political problem unless (a) it is 
shown how a government of the best can be secured and main- 
tained, and (b) that democracy prevents the attainment of such a 
government while some other system secures it. 

Santayana asserts in reply to the first condition that the best will 
emerge as a consequence of the full and unfettered operation of 
equality of opportunity. But this, obviously, is to gloss over the fact 
that rarely, if ever, has there been a society in which complete 
equality of opportunity—one divorced from considerations of class, 
of economic advantage, of religion and race, and the like—has ap- 
plied. Santayana would appear to recognize this limitation on his 
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doctrine when he attacks actual “aristocracies” for their artificial 
as compared with natural eminence, but he offers no hope that such 
equality can ever in the real world come to be. After all, it was San- 
tayana himself who said of the Life of Reason that it was a collec- 
tion of “materials fer a utopia.” 54 

Nor does Santayana squarely face the issue of how such an aris- 
tocracy, assuming it can be selected, is to be maintained. It is the 
lesson of all history that every aristocracy sits unsteadily on the 
throne of power, for every aristocracy is challenged by rebellious 
subjects, whether they be rival pretenders to the aristocratic mantle 
or deniers of the legitimacy of that mantle itself. Every aristocracy, 
in consequence, is cenfronted with this simple yet defeating 
dilemma: if it employs force to maintain itself against such chal- 
lenge, the aristocracy—through the principle of the corruption of 
power (as Mill and Acton made clear)—degenerates and thus ceases 
to be an aristocracy; if it abstains from force, it is unlikely long to 
retain power, in which case it also ceases to be an aristocracy. 

Consider, for example, the illustration offered by the history of 
the Catholic Church. In its beginnings and for some time thereafter, 
the early bishops of the Church ruled primarily by spiritual ex- 
ample: by their precepts and by their behavior they sought to justify 
their claim to rightness and to superiority and thus to secure the al- 
legiance of the people. Later, however, when the Church’s position 
had solidified and it had become a strong and highly organized force, 
in conjunction with and under the aegis of the state, an attempt 
was made (as in the late Roman Empire after the death of Constan- 
tine the Great) to compel obedience through coercion; and with 
this change in the use of weapons came a change in the nature of the 
rulers. The medieval popes were no longer merely spiritual advisers, 
they were feudal monarchs; and by the time of the Renaissance the 
Church was governed by such corrupt pontiffs as Leo X and Alexan- 
der VI. Thus we see from a new standpoint the inherent instability 
of aristocratic rule and the general invalidity of the aristocratic 
thesis; for whether the aristocracy rejects force and surrenders 
power or uses force to maintain power, it must cease to be an aris- 
tocracy. The logic of the aristocratic principle, in brief, is the nega- 
tion of the aristocratic state.55 

Santayana fails similarly to meet with any degree of adequacy 
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the second requirement of a valid aristocratic doctrine, namely, that 
democracy be shown to prevent a government of the best while some 
other form of state secures it. He refers, it is true, to the example of 
the Roman Church, but, quite apart from the special circumstances 
that surround so unique an institution, the blemishes of corrupt 
pontiffs such as Alexander VI and Leo X, and the record of con- 
temporary bishops in Mussolini’s Italy and Franco’s Spain, are 
hardly calculated to render the illustration a conclusive one. Can we 
turn then to a system of hereditary monarchy? If so, we are re- 
minded at once of the blunders of a George III of England and the 
imbecility of a Charles II of Spain, the ravages of a Leopold II of 
Belgium and the insipid frivolity of a Louis XVI of France. What 
of dictatorship? Do the best come to power under a Hitler, a Stalin, 
a Franco, a Mussolini? Only, we have seen, if they have also the 
“right” religion, the “right” race, the “right” political ideology, the 
“right” personal devotion, the “right” degree of servility and 
maneuverability. Can we then resort to the rule of a clique based on 
a particular class? Here too, however, history has shown that the 
first requisite has not been competence but membership in the 
ruling class. On the record, no non-democratic system selects its 
rulers on the single criterion of competence alone. No non-demo- 
cratic system secures the “best.” 

This brings us to the second aspect of the major objection leveled 
against democracy by the theorists of natural aristocracy. This is 
the charge that democracy denies the principle of hierarchy and 
consequently makes impossible the unity assured by degree. In one 
respect this argument is correct: democracy does deny the hierarchi- 
cal order of oligarchy. But it by no means follows that there is con- 
sequently no order in democracy. In advancing this claim Santayana 
—as Carlyle and Mallock—fails to perceive that unity can and does 
inhere in structures other than degree, that hierarchy is only one of 
the unifying forces in society, and that democracy, when properly 
understood and properly realized, can arrive at a structure that en- 
duringly binds man to man. Democracy builds not on the denial of 
order but on another order—an order based not on the sense and 
formalization of degree but on the conception of a pervading com- 
mon: not common in the sense of commonplace, but common in the 
sense of the fundamental human things that are universal in nature, 
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in the sense of basic interests and deeper loyalties that join rather 
than divide the members of the community. 

This sense of the common, this conviction that men can be held to- 
gether by common rather than dividing interests, by a “consensus 
about values cherished in common,” is in a very profound way the 
heart of what Rousseau was trying to capture in his construction 
of the general will. It is what Jefferson was feeling for when he 
insisted, in opposition to Hamilton’s doctrine that the way to get a 
right and stable order is to have certain interests organized one 
against the other, that the common interests of the nation make up 
the superior organizing force. In the democratic form of state it 
is not gradation of position, it is not station or rank, it is not birth 
or class or possession of some metaphysical quality such as San- 
tayana’s “natural eminence” or Ludovici’s “taste,” it is not the 
things that divide, that set off man from man, that are the central 
element of cohesion. In democracy it is the pervading common—the 
conception of a nation in which each man, each citizen, “is equally 
a member of it,” quite apart from all the differences that mark him 
off from other men—that is the abiding unity.5¢ 

Here, indeed, in this very conception of nationality, we find a 
striking realization of this sense of the common. An American is 
not less an American because he is poor rather than rich, or because 
he is uneducated rather than educated, or even because he is con- 
servative rather than liberal or radical. Nor, again, is he any the less 
an American because he is a tailor rather than a lawyer, or a teacher 
rather than an engineer, or a merchant rather than a soldier, or any 
of these rather than a professional politician. What makes him an 
American is a quality that transcends all such exclusive delinea- 
tions; it is the quality of citizenship, of being equally a member 
of the great state. Where men are citizens, they are equally incor- 
porated into this larger whole. And their unity as citizens—be they 
American or French or Russian—rests not on the features that 
divide but on the greater commonalty that joins them together. We 
see this sense of the common not only in such national emergencies 
as war, but in the pride with which men of all groups and all faiths 
acclaim their national heroes and revere their national symbols. And 
we see it, more profoundly, in the normal, everyday, even matter-of- 
fact pursuit of a common way of life by a people greatly divergent 
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in interest and in background yet deeply and closely knit together 
by a greater unity, by “the sense of common interests to be sustained 
by common endeavor,” a common which “over-rides the differences 
within the group but . . . does not abolish them.” 57 For these rea- 
sons nationalism, within the territorial confines of the state, has a 
saving virtue. It brings men together in a unity independent of 
ladders of degree. It maintains men in an order founded on equality 
of citizenship, not inequality of status. It builds on the common 
rather than on the uniquely divergent in man. It unifies rather than 
divides a commonwealth. 

We can see these truths the more clearly perhaps if we pause 
briefly to examine two dominant errors in the construction of San- 
tayana’s thought, errors central as well to the thinking of Plato, 
of Sheen, and of other theorists in this general aristocratic school. 
One is the over-simple interpretation of human nature, the view that 
the essence of a man is in the particular function he can or does 
perform, and that men differ, in consequence, as nature differs. 
The other is the assumption that certain fixed and known values or 
standards properly govern the habits and practices of men, that men 
can, for example, be driven to liberty through coercion. 


A. THE NATURE OF NATURAL MAN 


The obvious and immediate difficulty of any theory of nature and 
of natural man is the difficulty of definition. According to the 
theorists of natural aristocracy, each man in the right social order 
has his natural place and should observe it. As Plato said, it is not 
the business of the shoemaker to guide the affairs of the state. But 
what is man’s natural place? 

Consider Santayana’s description of the nature of mankind: 


“Their true nature is not adequately manifested in their condition 
at any moment, or in their words and thoughts vapidly flowing, or 
even in their prevalent habits. Their real nature is what they would 
discover themselves to be if they possessed self-knowledge or... 
if they became what they are.” 58 


This, if taken literally, asserts that the true nature of man is not 
what he actually is at any one time but what he ought to be, in 
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which event the shoemaker might well be held to be not really a 
shoemaker but only seemingly so; his real nature has yet to be 
revealed. If this is so, then the shoemaker’s true nature may event- 
ually turn out to be that of a warrior or a statesman or a minister 
of God. He can in no wise be judged on the basis of what he 
seemingly is, only on the basis of what he truly is. But how then 
is his true place to be determined? Santayana says by nature and 
the full and unrestrained operation of equality of opportunity. 
But this, as we have already seen, is to ignore the fact that history 
reveals no societies in which such a condition has prevailed. Nor 
does Santayana himself expect such a society to appear, at least not 
in a non-utopian world 

We are brought, then, back to the dictates of nature and to the 
fundamental question, who is to recognize and decide the true nature 
of man? The Church, as in the exposition by Sheen, argues its 
competence and its power to do so and invokes in support the 
authority of God. Clearly, for those who admit both the existence 
of the deity and the correct reading of his plans and execution by 
the Church, this claim is beyond refutation. But what if one were 
to deny that the Church had read correctly the mind of the deity, 
or that there is a deity who has a mind to be read, or if he has a 
mind to be read that man—even churchly or saintly man—rather 
than another deity can read it? Such denials—in effect shared, at 
least in part, by Santayana in his theological renunciation of 
Catholicism—leave no alternative but the reading of nature by 
nature itself or by man. The former, however, can never be more 
than a verbal evasion of the evident fact that nature, even when 
read by itself, must in fact be transcribed by man; and man, in 
the process of transcription, selects, arranges, and otherwise edits 
the revelations nature sets forth for him. It is thus not nature but 
man who is the ultimate judge, the final authority of that which 
is “truly” natural.59 

We return, then, to the second and only logical alternative; man 
as determiner of the nature of natural man. Here, however, we find 
Santayana and other advocates of the doctrine restricting the process 
of determination to eminent man, naturally superior man, man 
governed by his higher and truer self. But such restrictions beg 
the very question to be answered, namely, who is to select these 
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truly aristocratic, naturally eminent men? If they select themselves, 
there is obviously no assurance that the selection is based solely on 
the dictates of nature—dictates which they must still demonstrate 
their inherent capacity to read—or that theirs is a natural rather 
than an artificial eminence. And if, once selected, their qualities 
decline or are by others surpassed, or if what was considered man’s 
nature is revealed at some future date to have been his apparent 
rather than his real nature, what reason is there to suppose that the 
“natural” aristocrats will, in accordance with nature’s laws, volun- 
tarily relinquish their place in the hierarchy? History, as Santayana 
admits, instructs us otherwise. 

These reflections may serve to suggest some of the logical difficul- 
ties in this metaphysical doctrine. There are, however, three or four 
less abstract and somewhat more central considerations that even 
more effectively dispose of this aristocratic position. 

First, there is the crucial consideration that no man is adequately 
defined in terms of a single aspect of his personality. To take but 
one of the many social relationships of man—say, his occupational 
function—and to equate this with the totality of his being is grossly 
to misconstrue and simplify his nature. One need not affirm what 
the nature of man is in order to point out what it is not. And it is 
surely not the quality of being a tailor or a soldier or a teacher or 
an engineer that is alone or even dominantly the essence of a man. 
This, important as it is for the impress it leaves on the individual, 
is only one of the several social relationships of man. He is also a 
member of a church, of a family, of a cultural or professional group, 
of a racial or national group, of a city and a state, and these too 
leave their marks as they contribute to the molding of his per- 
sonality. Nor is he merely the sum of these particular relationships. 
It is not merely that it is impossible to foresee how these varied 
relationships will combine in a single man; more important is the 
fact that, however they combine, he is still something more than 
all of them—he is a person. And as a person his nature, his per- 
sonality, is so complex and varied that no single formula of de- 
scription can possibly include all the aspects of his being. The 
curtness with which a harried medical practitioner discharges his 
professional duties is in striking contrast to his warmth and 
sociability in the presence of his family or friends, and both are 
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different from his behavior at professional meetings, as these vary 
in turn from his conduct at religious gatherings. Applied politically, 
this means that men act not simply as shoemakers or as lawyers 
and the like, but as citizens, and more than citizens, as people. 

Thus we see that men become not merely something other than it 
is thought they ought to be but something other than it is frequently 
thought they are. Our central difficulty here is that we tend too easily 
to categorize, that we tend too much to think in types. As a con- 
temporary thinker observed: 


“The idea we form of another’s personality is always generalised 
and imperfect, because we cannot fully conceive the elements of 
unlikeness to ourselves Which it contains. How often do we dismiss 
a man as a member of a social type, especially if his activities lie 
in social spheres remote from our own, as a grocer or a priest or a 
concierge or a member of parliament or whatever it might be, who, 
if we knew him better, would appear less and less the type, the mere 
member of an occupation or a class, more and more the person, a 
being with the richness and elusiveness and incompleteness—and 
seeming contradictoriness—of personality. . . . We can never form 
a completely true idea of a personality because its revelation is 
itself fragmentary, not integral. ‘We are all fragments, not only of 
humanity, but of ourselves.’ ” 6° 


And since we are but fragments, how unnatural and irrational it is 
to select a part and try to make that part the whole. In doing this, 
the theorists of natural aristocracy themselves deny one of the 
signal truths of man’s nature: his quest for unity. It is the record 
of all history that man has refused to be delineated by a particular 
segment of his activities. It is equally that record that he has in- 
sisted on his right, indeed, in these terms his “natural” right, to be 
regarded as a person beyond any mere one of his social relation- 
ships.®? 

There is a second consideration which merits our attention here, 
one which stems in part from our earlier discussion on the difficulty 
of definition. This is the fact that, since the determination of what 
is natural is always relative to man, “men are tempted from a 
variety of motives to draw up different sets of principles to indicate 
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the true nature of man.” ®* To speak of man’s true nature or self— 
in contradistinction to his actual self—as being somehow the true 
fulfillment of his life is thus to open wide the gates of conflict; for 
what that fulfillment is depends obviously on who is doing the 
conceiving. In such terms, Dorothy Fosdick notes, 


“One’s true nature becomes nothing less than a state of being good, 
according to a variety of interpretations of the good. Being one’s 
true self means being an improved self, with no end to the defini- 
tions of what improved shall signify. We find we have embarked 
on the limitless quest of how to be a perfect person, and there is no 
hope of agreement on the nature of perfection.” ® 


There is, third, the very real and pervasive difficulty inherent in 
the fact that men all too frequently refuse or do not desire to 
become even what they may know they ought to become. It is one 
thing, that is to say, to set forth a series of ideals which men may 
acknowledge to be noble and just. It is not always the same thing 
to effect the coincidence of those ideals with the practices and habits 
of those same men.*¢ The example of the sinner who refuses to 
become saint, of, say, the perennial drunkard who repeatedly offers 
eternal vows never to drink again, is a sufficient instance in point. 
What the theorists of natural aristocracy ignore, in this connection, 
is that political societies can be constructed only on what men are, 
not on what they ought to be, and what men are is rarely what 
utopian thinkers prefer. It is not without significance that every 
major utopia penned by man—from Plato to Santayana—has been 
an undemocratic one, for every major utopia has been constructed 
on a principle of ideal rather than of actual men. 

One final point still remains to be made. This is the not unim- 
portant consideration that reason no less than nature is and should 
be a guiding element in the conduct of human affairs. What the 
theorists of natural aristocracy do is to build on one central factor 
to the diminution and at times almost the exclusion of the other. 
Thus for Santayana the life of reason is conceived as a harmony 
in accordance with nature. But there is still the alternative of the 
use of reason to modify or control nature in accordance with human 
ideas. Not everything in nature is good and desirable for man, not 
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everything pursues a clear and consistent pattern or order. If reason 
is a natural attribute of man, there can be no natural objection to 
man’s employment of that attribute to effect a congenial modification 
in his environment; and in this endeavor the natural, while it must 
be respected, should not be sacrosanct.*5 To argue, therefore, that 
the social order should conform to the natural order, is to postulate 
a narrow unilateral relationship which foregoes in no small detail 
the great and imaginative capacities of the human intellect. 
These several considerations underscore the undue simplification 
with which Santayana and the theorists of this school approach 
the nature of “natural” man and help us to see the invalidity of 
their central view—that function alone is the key to man’s nature. 
Function is important, to be sure, and as a segment of that nature 
it.has its vital and necessary place. But as an inclusive interpreta- 
tion it distorts and perverts that nature into binding channels which 
in no way explain the totality that is man. To hold, moreover, that 
men should or do differ as nature differs is not merely to yield the 
rational constructs of man to the restrictions of a previously pre- 
scribed order; it is to argue that nature has one rather than many 
orders, that the particular order described is the natural order, and 
that this natural order is, 7pso facto, a desirable and just order. 
These, it is plain, are propositions immersed not only in faith but 
even more in human values. And values, as the diversity of eternal 
truths entombed in the vaults of history attest, are always relative. 


B. TRADITIONAL VALUES AND “TRUE FREEDOM” 


This brings us to the second dominant error of the theorists of 
natural aristocracy. This is the view that certain standards or 
values rightly govern the behavior of men, and that knowledge of 
these standards—with consequent adherence thereto—will lead the 
individual to freedom: not, to be sure, the illusory freedom that 
is his when he does as he likes, but the “true freedom” that comes 
from self-fulfillment in accordance with the highest dictates of 
nature. And since, in this construction, only the superior few 
possess the self-knowledge and the self-control to recognize and to 
conform to these truths, it is their particular responsibility to in- 
struct, to guide, and if need be to compel, obedience on the part of 
the many. This, of course, implies hierarchy, a system in which 
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the natural aristocracy commands and the natural multitude obeys. 
Such a system, according to these critics of democracy, is amply 
justified by its exaltation of those superior values which nature alone 
reveals. For as one commentator tersely remarked: “What is the 
right direction is a question of fact and not a question of opinion.” ° 

Now values, whatever else they may imply, exist only for the 
particular individuals who seek them. They do not inhere in the 
state, as Hegel would have us believe, for the state is itself but the 
vehicle through which those who at any one time dominate the state 
pursue the particular values they deem worthwhile. Nor do they 
inhere in the collectivity—group, class, or nation—for the collec- 
tivity is either an abstraction incapable as such of experiencing 
values or an organization through which men pursue in common 
values they can experience only in their immediate and personal 
lives.67 Values are uniquely a matter of the individual being, and 
as individuals differ, values differ. Democracy, therefore, as a form 
of state which men desire, is itself both a value and a means to 
other values.68 The validity of the attack on democracy in this 
context, in consequence, can only be sustained if it is shown that 
democracy denies specific individual values that are superior to 
those it allows. 

There are, in these terms, two such specific values democracy is 
held by these theorists to deny. One is its denial of, its failure to 
adhere to, traditional standards. Quite apart from the difficulty of 
delineating the nature of these traditional standards, especially in 
view of the cleavages that exist among rival proponents of various 
absolute and eternal claims, there is one central and sufficient 
objection to this argument that can be made. This is the fact that 
traditional standards, when imposed, may interfere with the growth 
of individual personality and coerce the community into a strait- 
jacket. It is, of course, entirely legitimate for a man to follow 
traditional standards if he so desires, whether or not those standards 
are the creed of a particular group or church. Where that pursuit 
is unfettered, no man need join if he feels himself disinclined. But 
to ask the state to impose that particular creed on all men is to deny 
the right of withdrawal by any. Here is the prime reason why 
there are certain limits beyond which the state, far more than any 
other association, should not go; for if it does it denies the creativeness 
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and the healthy challenge that ensue from the free clash of a 
variety of values, and it molds into a uniform pattern—to an extent 
unimagined even by those who charge democracy with a leveling 
tendency—the many diversities of the human personality. To ask 
the state to coerce those whom the particular creed cannot per- 
suade, moreover, is to admit to the weakness of its own moral 
powers, a strong indication in itself that the creed does not truly 
reflect the dictates of nature.®9 

When we conjoin with these several factors the final recognition 
that there is no one universal standard of behavior, that men vary 
as their beliefs and ideals vary, and that conflicts of values cannot 
be resolved in terms of some external standard for the standard is 
itself part of the conflict—when we perceive and appreciate these 
things, then can we know that the absolutism of particular values, 
traditional or insurgent, is a denial rather than a fulfillment of the 
nature of man. For it seeks to make both universal and eternal the 
moral particularism of a temporary few. In denying this, and in 
recognizing that the greatest, the most profound, the most crucial 
of all values is the value to choose values, democracy achieves its 
supreme justification.7° 

The other value democracy is held in this context to deny is 
the realization of “true freedom.” Only through the coercion of 
men into the right paths of behavior as determined by traditional 
values, the theorists of natural aristocracy hold, can men truly be 
free. That democracy fails so to coerce men is, for these critics, 
the basis of its undesirability. As we have just shown, however, the 
doctrine that traditional values can in any final or complete sense 
determine the right way of life for all men is without validity. The 
inability of these theorists to assure the real conditions for the just 
selection and full development of the naturally eminent, moreover, 
raises grave and in fact conclusive doubts as to whether those who 
represent themselves as the natural and proper rulers of the state 
are in actuality what they profess to be. These considerations 
strongly support democracy’s refusal to impose as true that which 
is debatable. They render equally questionable the realization of 
“true freedom” even by the supposedly aristocratic state. 

There is another factor, however, which refutes still more de- 
cisively the allegation of the critics, and that is the invalidity of 
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their term “true freedom.” Freedom can only be true to itself, not 
to a value conjoined to it. We can force men to do good or we can 
force men to do evil. We can force men to follow paths we conceive 
to be right or we can force them to follow paths we conceive to 
be wrong. But we do not thereby force them to be free. Freedom, 
it has been rightly said, is the absence of chains, the removal of 
restraints. And we do not render men “truly” free by imposing 
limitations on them. Through certain limitations, to be sure, we 
maximize or assure certain freedoms, certain specific liberties which 
otherwise might improperly be interfered with. But what we thereby 
do is to select from among a variety of freedoms. those we par- 
ticularly esteem. We restrict some liberties to gain others. To the 
man who is restricted, however, there is no gain in freedom. 
Coercion does not make him “truly” free, though it may provide 
the conditions under which other men may be more largely free. 
Freedom, in a word, is not the quality of being true or false but 
simply the quality of being free. Those who, therefore, as Santayana 
and Sheen, speak of man’s fulfillment in “true liberty” entirely mis- 
construe the nature of the problem with which they are dealing. 


IV 


DEMOCRACY AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL ARISTOCRACY 


The essence of the indictment of democracy by Plato, Mallock, 
Santayana, and other theorists of this school, is the charge that 
democracy treats as equals men who are by nature unequal, sup- 
pressing or denying thereby two central values: the rise of natural 
eminence to the top and the unity that follows from degree. 

That men are variously unequal is too evident to admit disputa- 
tion. That they are “naturally” unequal, however, is one of those 
partial truths that obscure rather than make plain the full explana- 
tion. If, as Santayana insists, aristocracies have in practice been 
built largely on artificial rather than on natural eminence, and if 
the full freedom and equality of opportunity necessary to the 
growth and emergence of true eminence can exist but in the utopias 
of the Republic and the Life of Reason, then rarely if ever can we 
equate the inequalities that actually exist among men with the 
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inequalities that would naturally exist were the proper conditions 
assured. And since there is no precise standard by which such 
natural inequalities as do exist can be determined, it is patently 
impossible for any state to treat with the right degree of inequality 
those who are “truly” by nature unequal. 

This practical consideration goes a long way toward being the 
sufficient justification of democracy’s refusal to attempt the in- 
stitutionalization of the impossible. But there is yet another con- 
sideration which renders invalid the aristocratic indictment on this 
count. This is the fact that the respect in which democracy attempts 
to treat its citizens as equals—by affording them equal political 
rights and equal opportunities—is precisely the respect which alone 
makes possible the rise 6f true eminence to the top. Where equality 
of citizenship and of opportunity are assured, the inequalities that 
are inherent in men’s natures or personalities are given free rein to 
exert an unequal impact on political and social. affairs. Unequal 
men are enabled to hold unequal political office, exercise an unequal 
influence, and enjoy unequal social status, all in accordance with 
their varying abilities. The principle of merit, far from being 
denied, is molded into the very fabric of the state. Oligarchy, on the 
other hand, by excluding from the channels of ascension those who 
are not already members of the favored class, limits the rise of 
political ability or talent and thus denies the principle of eminence. 
It is not democracy but oligarchy, therefore, which is to be con- 
demned on this score. 

We are left, then, with the criticism that democracy, through its 
refusal to adhere to a hierarchical structure founded on degree, 
denies the supreme value of order and unity. This is the central 
charge on which the aristocratic criticism must stand or fall, and in 
its favor one important acknowledgment must be made. This is the 
recognition that there are great differences in the applicability of 
the argument according to the unique or special circumstances of 
the moment, according to such factors as time, place, national de- 
velopment, the state of the masses, and the like. At certain stages 
in a people’s evolution, history has made clear, democracy may 
indeed become unduly difficult if not impossible of operation. 
Where, for example, the great masses of the people are illiterate 
and impoverished, where they have been without contact with the 
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larger affairs of government and have no habituation with it, where 
their normal pattern of political existence has been a series of steps 
from one crisis to another, from one dictator to another—where 
such conditions prevail, as in so many of the Latin American 
states, it may well be that democracy will find itself unable to 
operate and to survive. If the critics of democracy were to point 
to such situations and say that under those conditions democracy 
is not likely to maintain unity and order, they would be stating a 
fact whose truth experience might not infrequently uphold. But 
when they generalize this fact into a principle of politics, they 
tread on completely unjustifiable ground. 

It is unjustifiable in that it ignores the fact that unity lies also 
in a structure outside of degree, in a structure and an order knit 
together by a sense of the common rather than a sense of the 
divergent. It is the conception that co-operation, not subservience, 
is the greater and stronger force, that people can be united on the 
broader basis of a common way of life far more than they can on 
the reflected glory that comes to them through the prestige of a 
“higher” but narrow class. It is not the denial of structure, though 
to be sure it is the denial of aristocratic structure—of order based 
on respect for station and rank. It is rather the affirmation that 
forms of state can be constructed on a different kind of structure, 
on a system of order and of unity based on respect for the individual 
and on the abiding interests that inhere in the pervading common. 

This conviction that the truly sound bond of unity inheres in the 
common rather than in the divergent is strongly reinforced by an 
examination of the nature of man himself. According to the theorists 
of natural aristocracy, a single aspect of man’s nature—his func- 
tion—is sufficient to define his essence. But no one factor, as we have 
seen, can adequately encompass the totality that is the nature of 
a man. He is always more than the segment that is his occupational 
pursuit, always more than any of the particular segments that 
define his miscellaneous activities. He is or seeks to be fundamentally 
a unity of his own, and it is a unity not of degree but of cohesion. 
As it is within himself, so it is within the greater unity that is 
society. He moves and has his being not merely as a carpenter 
or a father or a Negro or an Episcopalian. These delineate aspects 
of his being; they do not encompass the whole. They affect his 
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place in the community but they do not separately define it. When 
the theorists of natural aristocracy argue, therefore, that ladders 
of humanity should be constructed on the steps of occupational 
function, they ignore and thereby distort the very unity that is the 
nature of man. It was no accident that he who spoke of a brother- 
hood of man made no reference to such ladders of humanity ; rather 
did he urge with profound insight the commonalty of equals. 
Similar considerations help to explain the inadequacy of San- 
tayana’s argument that a right order consists in adherence to tra- 
ditional standards. We are faced at the outset with the twofcld 
difficulty of determining what standards are traditional and of 
selecting from such traditional and often conflicting standards those 
which are right from those which are wrong. In this it is not tradi- 
tion but reason that alone can be the ultimate guide. More im- 
portant, however, is the recognition that such standards, however 
determined, when applied absolutely so as to fit all the varieties 
of individual personality into a single and pre-established pattern 
cannot but stunt the growth of a large portion of humanity. They 
force the totality that is man to conform to values which are not 
his own and which may appeal to only a fragment of that totality, 
and by thus ignoring the fullness of his nature they limit and 
distort the infinite possibilities of his development. When we add 
to these reflections the presumptuous assumption that any special 
few contain in themselves possession of complete and final truth, 
and by virtue of that possession have the authoritarian duty of 
imposing that truth on all mankind—on the pretense that men 
through such coercion will thereby be rendered “truly” free—we 
see with striking clarity the injustice and invalidity of their claim. 
Once again, therefore, we are led to the reaffirmation of our 
primary principle, that unity inheres in the common, not in degree. 
This is the structure on which democracy builds, a structure in 
which there is no assumption of eternal and absolute truths— 
unless it be the assumption that there may not be any eternal and 
absolute truths—and in which there is no permanent universaliza- 
tion of a particular set of values, unless it be the value to select 
values. It is a structure in which values are left free so that diverse 
groups and diverse individuals may pursue in common or alone those 
special values they deem desirable, and in which traditional values 
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or standards may freely be modified in accordance with changing 
concepts of truth and of value. In building on this structure, on this 
order that unifies men through their sense of commonalty, democ- 
racy justifies in full measure its repudiation of the aristocratic 
doctrine of degree. 


y 


Authority and the Restrictive Way of Life 





It is the peculiar dilemma of the aristocratic theory that those who 
espouse it must embrace authoritarianism or abandon aristocracy. 
This is so because no aristocracy is long permitted to sit unchal- 
lenged. It is confronted, on a small scale, by rival pretenders to the 
“aristocratic” throne. And it is faced, on a broader scale, by those 
who deny that it—or any other allegedly superior few—truly com- 
prises the political best. 

In the democratic state such conflicts are resolved through the 
free organization of conflicting opinions. But in the oligarchic state 
the resolution is arbitrarily imposed: the fusion of power with what 
is considered to be rule by theoretical right renders opposition 
inconceivable to the rulers. Indeed, it makes the suppression of that 
opposition the first business of the state. In consequence, as Toynbee 
and others have shown, the “aristocracy” degenerates. What was 
once creative becomes coercive. And those who coerce seek to 
rationalize their domination in terms of their original ideals. Thus 
the cycle of overlapping categories is completed: aristocratic theories 
breed authoritarian practices and authoritarian practitioners evolve 
aristocratic ideas. It is the old story of the Janus-faced god: on the 
one side the resplendent face of aristocracy, pleading, as with 
Santayana, the desirability of order; on the other the grim and 
shadowed but ever pervasive countenance of authority, ready to 
compel, if necessary even by force, at least outward obeisance to 
the strictures of command. 
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The authoritarian principle is not, however, simply an obscure 
or incidental appendage to the aristocratic ideal. It stands also in 
its own and independent right as a doctrine of no mean significance, 
a doctrine which asserts its capacity—through strength and the 
right of imposition—to maintain the order and the authority 
essential to the operation and survival of the state. 

What democracy does, in the construction of the authoritarian 
theorists, is to permit freedom of political action, which means, 
inescapably, political conflict. But this very tolerance of conflict, 
they say, is what guarantees political disunity. It makes for division, 
which is weakness, and for disorder, which disrupts authority. It 
immerses government in the petty rivalries and squabbles that 
disturb the harmony and stability of the state, and, by basing 
government on the changing whims of the people—with consequent 
vacillations and shifts in policy—renders impossible the main- 
tenance of coherence, continuity, and indeed authority itself. If 
that coherence and that stability are to be assured, they argue, it 
is imperative to institute strong and authoritative government: 
government not merely independent of the fluctuations of dissident 
opinions but, more important, government characterized by a firm 
central will—a will that is at once constant and assured, a will that 
imposes a single organization, a single discipline, a single creed, a 
will that brooks no deviation and no challenge. Only in this way, 
these critics of democracy insist, can the authority essential to the 
integrity of the state and the peace and order of the commonwealth 
be maintained. 

Apt and incisive articulation was given to these views in the very 
passage in which Shakespeare’s Ulysses inveighs against the alleged 
consequences of the denial of degree. It thus reveals not merely 
the nexus which binds the aristocratic to the authoritarian doctrine 
but the heart of the authoritarian principle itself. 


“Strength [Ulysses said] should be lord of imbecility, 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power.” 1 
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Tue Doctrines OF AUTHORITARIAN THOUGHT 


Various doctrines have been put forth in amplification of this 
authoritarian theory, but they are in no sense easy to discriminate. 
Common to them all is the idea that someone or something embodies 
the right will of the state and that this will should thereupon be 
imposed as the universal pattern of thought and behavior. For some 
theorists this will is contained in a single person, the right man, who 
by some intrinsic quality or superior power is truly the embodiment 
or the representative of the right way of life. For others it is not the 
man but the class that somehow embodies the right principles of 
conduct. And for still others it is neither man nor class but idea, 
principle; it is government as the incarnation of the right abstrac- 
tion, that is the true guide for political behavior. None of these 
categories, of course, can be held to be exclusive: man and class, 
for example, are always overlapping configurations, and both 
frequently resort to an ideological abstraction in support of their 
claim. Then too within each category the various shades of delinea- 
tion remain always to be weighed. But when all these considerations 
have been taken into account, there is still a kind of distinction 
that can be drawn from the emphasis placed on these respective 
elements, It is a distinction which not only permits a convenient 
if rough classification; it provides an acute insight into the nature 
of authoritarian thought. For these reasons a brief inquiry into the 
content of these doctrines is in order. 

Government predominantly in the name of, or under the banner 
of, a single person. In this doctrine are included those theories that 
lay greatest emphasis on the role of the right man, the leader, and 
argue that into his hands alone should be entrusted the reins of 
authority. It is the category of personal absolutism, totalitarian and 
non-totalitarian alike, but it is the personal absolutism essential 
to dictatorship. Despite the extravagant claims of James I, it is not 
necessarily that of monarchy. It resembles monarchy, to be sure, 
and most vividly in the obvious fact of single-man rule. But it is 
not technically to be identified with monarchy, for it lacks the 
legitimacy both of accession and of succession. The distinction 
between dictator and monarch can be seen quite clearly, by way 
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of illustration, in the examples of Caesar and Napoleon, each of 
whom, though a dictator. yet insisted on becoming king. Our imme- 
diate concern, then, is with the dictatorial form of personal rule, 
and here there are two central ideas which command our attention. 

One is the simple, prosaic, peculiarly non-mythical, and non- 
totalitarian theory that power concentrated in the right man, the 
dictator, will, by its singleness of direction and authority, best 
secure the welfare of the state: not merely from the dangers of 
disunity and disorder within but from the exactions imposed by 
otherwise stronger states without. This doctrine invokes no ethereal 
incantations of ideology; it does not endeavor to embrace within a 
single orbit all the manifold activities of individual and community. 
It pleads only the simple ground of necessity, the requirement of a 
strong hand to prevent the emergence or to curtail the prolongation 
of crisis.2 This is the argument on which men have normally rested 
the justification of personal rule throughout history: from Greek 
tyrants like Pisistratus and Roman dictators like Caesar to the 
variety of unconstitutional despots or caudillos who have controlled 
the destinies of the modern Latin American states—men like 
Francia in Paraguay, Rosas in Argentina, Diaz in Mexico, Gdmez 
in Venezuela, and numerous others. 

The important feature of this argument to be noticed here is 
that it makes the claim of personal authority superior to that of 
ideology. The dictator rules not because he is the embodiment of an 
idea, a principle, for the idea is superfluous. Nor does he rule because 
he has some supernatural mission to fulfill. If he has a mission at 
all, it is the much less mysterious one of maintaining himself and 
his supporters in power. It is—and this is particularly true of the 
Latin American dictatorships—not the program but the person 
that is central. Consequently, as an acute observer has reminded us, 
parties in Latin America have been “as much the expression of 
personal loyalties as of political principles. The dictators themselves 
were personal rulers; there was not, and could not be, that regi- 
mentation which has been the foundation of the modern totalitarian 
state,”* 

Markedly different is the second theory which seeks to justify 
the absolutism of dictatorial rule. It is personal, as the ancient 
tyrants and modern caudillos were and are personal, but in a very 
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special way. Now the dictator rules as the embodiment of an ide- 
ology. He is the prophet sent to lead his people to their divinely 
ordained mission. He is the mystical essence of the unity of state 
and people, in the Germanic concept, of state and the spirit of the 
folk. He is the Leader, who knows, unlike the people, what the 
people want. “That,” said the Nazi apologist Wilhelm Stapel, “is 
what makes him a Leader.” 4 As the Pope is infallible in matters 
of faith and morals, so, for Goering, “the Leader is in all political 
and other respects concerning the national and social interests of 
the people simply infallible.’ > In the Italian construction he is 
infallible not because he is God but because he is great almost like 
a God, as is evidenced by the following passage taken from a fascist 
secondary school text: ~ 


“Religious dogmas are not discussed because they are truths re- 
vealed by God. Fascist principles are not discussed because they 
come from the mind of a Genius: Benito Mussolini.” ® 


The modesty that permitted Il Duce to differentiate between 
himself and God was thrust aside, however, by Nazi theorists who 
saw no such distinction between the Fiihrer and the agent or repre- 
sentative of the deity. The approach to this charismatic identity 
can be seen in such statements as those of the Reichs-Minister of 
Justice, Hans Frank, who perceived in Hitler the Messiah newly 
sent by God: 


“Formerly, we were in the habit of saying: this is right or wrong ; 
to-day, we must put the question accordingly: What would the 
‘Fiihrer’ say? This attitude towards the ‘Fiihrer’ as well as his own 
person, are the Categorical Imperative to which German life must 
henceforward conform. We are under the great obligation of recog- 
nizing as a holy work of our Volk’s spirit the laws signed by Adolf 
Hitler’s name. Hitler has received his authority from God. Therefore 
he is a champion, sent by God, for German Right in the world.” 7 


But it is in such pronouncements as the famous prayer written by 
Baldur von Schirach for the Hitler Youth that we find the identity 
made direct and complete: 
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“Adolf Hitler, we believe in Thee. Without Thee we would be alone. 
Through Thee we are a people. Thou hast given us the great experi- 
ence of our youth, comradeship. Thou hast laid upon us the task, the 
duty, and the responsibility. Thou hast given us Thy Name | Hitler 
Jugend], the most beloved Name that Germany has ever possessed. 
We speak it with reverence, we bear it with faith and loyalty. Thou 
canst depend upon us, Adolf Hitler, Leader and Standard-Bearer. 
The Youth is Thy Name. Thy name is the Youth. Thou and the 
young millions can never be sundered.” § 


Government predominantly in the name of, or under the banner 
of, a class. In both the foregoing constructions it is the argument 
of the authoritarians that only through a concentration of power in 
the right man can the stability and order of the commonwealth be 
secured. There is, however, a body of theory which places greatest 
emphasis not on the man but on the class, It is the argument we 
find expressed, for example, in the Republic, where Plato urges the 
transfer of political power to his philosopher-kings, the guardian 
class. It is the argument advanced, in somewhat different form, by 
Calhoun in his plea for the dominance of the Southern slavocracy. 
And it is the argument which, in the contemporary era, has been 
restated in still other forms by doctrinaire reactionary theorists of 
the extreme right and doctrinaire proletarian theorists of the ex- 
treme left. 

All are anti-democratic in their common attempt to stratify 
society into absolute and mutually exclusive social classes and then 
to organize the state on a basis of class subordination. Instead of 
admitting into the political process the will of all classes in the 
community, as democracy insists, they would make dominant only 
the will of their own, permanently excluding—through annihila- 
tion or suppression—those dissident groups on the wrong side of 
their particular dichotomy. They would return to the feudal or 
create the absolute state, which are always class states. They 
would make real Spengler’s insistence that ‘“class-States ... 
are the only States,’ institutionalizing thereby the political 
supremacy of one sector of the populace over all other sectors. 
They would impose an order expressive of class differences and of 
class interests. And they would integrate society through the prin- 
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ciple of might, for those who “know” the right way of life must, 
if necessary even by violence, see that all pursue that right way. 
This is the class theory of the state, the conjunction of authority 
with a doctrine of class superiority.® 

The manner in which this class theory has been applied is 
strikingly illustrated in Franco’s Spain, where the new trinity of 
army, church, and Falange share political domination by supporting 
the personal absolutism of the Caudillo.1° And it is illustrated too 
in the class rule of the Soviet Union, where the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is revealed in practice to be the dictatorship of the 
party in the name of the proletariat. 

Government predominantly in the name of, or under the banner 
of, a principle. From the stern righteousness of John Calvin and 
the turgid rhetoric of Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, we derive 
our third broad category of authoritarian thought. This is the 
doctrine which admits the relevance, indeed stresses the importance, 
of the right man and the right xpi but which conceives of both 
as instruments in the attainment or effectuation of a greater goal, 
the idea. It is the conception of government as the incarnation of 
an abstraction, a principle, in which men realize both themselves and 
the higher purpose for which they exist: this higher purpose being, 
as with Calvin, the will of God, or, as with Hegel, the fulfillment 
of the Ideal. Both are absolute, totalitarian concepts. Both are in- 
tolerant of dissent and opposition. Both abhor the principle of 
majority will. Both deny democracy. 

In the Hegelian totalitarian construction, the state is conceived 
to be an organic unity with a will and a personality of its own. 
It is more than just the sum total of its members, more than just 
an association delineating a part of communal life. The state is, 
for Hegel, the very whole itself, a being in which the individual 
resides and for which he lives, a mystical absolute in which the 
ideal is embodied and the good attained. It is “the rich inward 
articulation of ethical life,... the architectonic of that life’s 
rationality,” 11 and as such its actual will is always the absolutely 
rational will. It is not, therefore, Hegel argues, the business of the 
individual to oppose his will to that of the state; for it is only 
through the surrender of his false and fallible individual will to 
the real and right state will that he can realize his true fulfillment, 
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his true destiny, his true freedom. Man is not free, Hegel insists, 
when he is unrestrained. He is free only when he is self-determined, 
when, that is, the rational will of the higher self, the state, controls 
and directs the will of the individual self. “Only that will which 
obeys law, is free; for it obeys itself.” 12 

In thus surrendering himself to the state, Hegel says, man not 
merely identifies himself with the state; he identifies himself with 
the universal that is the state. For “the State,” in Hegel’s con- 
ception, “is the Divine Idea as it exists on Earth.” 1% As he else- 
where expressed it: 


“The state is the actuality of the ethical Idea. It is ethical mind qua 
the substantial will manifest and revealed to itself, knowing and 
thinking itself, accomplishing what it knows and in so far as it 
knows it. ... The state is absolutely rational inasmuch as it is 
the actuality of the substantial will which it possesses in the par- 
ticular self-consciousness once that consciousness has been raised 
to consciousness of its universality. This substantial unity is an 
absolute unmoved end in itself, in which freedom comes into its 
supreme right. On the other hand this final end has supreme right 
against the individual, whose supreme duty is to be a member of 
the state. . . . Since the state is mind objectified, it is only as one 
of its members that the individual himself has objectivity, genuine 
individuality, and an ethical life.” 14 


This complete surrender of the individual to the ideal mystically 
incarnated in the organic unity that is the Hegelian state is equally 
emphasized in the even greater absolutism of the theocratic state, 
as was pre-eminently exampled by the rigid theocracy of the early 
Puritans and by the doctrines of their dominant figures, the cleric 
John Cotton and the magistrate John Winthrop. Here, in the very 
beginnings of the American commonwealth, was applied that Cal- 
vinistic philosophy which, in the name of divine sanction, repudiated 
democracy and established the extreme authoritarian state. The 
Puritan leaders were men who loved power, even as they loved 
God, “and accounting themselves God’s stewards they reckoned it 
sin not to use it in his name.” 15 It was not for them, as Puritans, to 
consider the will of the majority, for did not God himself speak 
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in the Scriptures through a chosen minority? Cotton expressed their 
antagonism to democracy full well when he declared: 


“Tt is better that the commonwealth be fashioned to the setting 
forth of God’s house, which is his church: than to accommodate the 
church frame to the civill state. Democracy, I do not conceyve that 
ever God did ordeyne as a fit government eyther for church or 
commonwealth. If the people be governors, who shall be governed ? 
As for monarchy, and aristocracy, they are both of them clearely 
approoved, and directed in scripture, yet so as referreth the sover- 
aigntie to himselfe, and setteth up Theocracy in both, as the best 
forme of government in the commonwealth, as well as in the 
church: 46 


Indeed, Parrington points out in his summation of this theocratic 
absolutism, popular enactments were held by the Puritan leaders 
not merely to be prompted by the carnal desires of natural men; 
they were veritably conceived as no better than an insult to God, 
implying, as they did, the insufficiency of the Scriptures to every 
temporal need. In Parrington’s words: 


“Granted the conception on which the theocratic experiment went 
forward, namely, that Jehovah was the sole lawgiver and the Bible 
the sufficient statute-book; granted also that these priests and 
magistrates were stewards of God’s will; and the centralization 
of power in the commonwealth becomes invested with a higher 
sanction than the terms of the charter. It was an oligarchy of 
Christian grace. The minister was the trained and consecrated in- 
terpreter of the divine law, and the magistrate was its trained and 
consecrated administrator; and both were chosen by free election 
of the Saints. If unfortunately the Saints were few and the sinners 
many, was not that a special reason for safeguarding the Ark of 
the Covenant from the touch of profane hands? . . . Unregenerate 
and sinful men must have no share in God’s work. The Saints must 
not have their hands tied by majority votes. This explains, quite 
as much as mere love of power, the persistent hostility of the 
leaders to every democratic tendency.” 17 
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These, then, are the doctrines of authoritarianism, doctrines 
which have moved men and influenced in no small measure the 
course of human history. Powerful as they are, however, they have 
never—with the partial exception of the Puritan theocracy already 
noted—taken firm root in American thought. But while these 
doctrines are not advanced today in their extreme form, they are 
implied and indeed are inherent in many of the arguments of aristo- 
cratic theorists. In fact, strands of these concepts appear repeatedly 
in nearly all the pleas of aristocratic thinkers for the right of the 
“best” to impose on the community their particular conception of the 
best, though these same writers, it should be added, are not infre- 
quently unaware of the logic and the implications of their own 
argument. 

An outstanding example of this tendency is Irving Babbitt, leader 
of the American humanists, whose work illustrates in profound 
degree the conjunction of the aristocratic ideal with the authori- 
tarian principle.18 


II 
Tue RestricTIvE AUTHORITARIANISM OF IRvING BABBITT 


The essence of Babbitt’s political thought is a non-theological 
puritanism. A dour, uncompromising thinker, he early found con- 
genial the stern asceticism of Buddhist doctrine and the harsh, 
rigorous spirit of Puritan ethics. He distrusted human nature and 
sought to curb what he called the expansion of its natural impulse. 
He revered the principle of authority and emphasized the obligations 
and the duties rather than the satisfactions and fulfillments of men. 
He looked to the supernatural (which he defined as insight and con- 
trol within man) for the key to human understanding; but the 
superhuman (which he regarded as “dogmatic and revealed re- 
ligion” imposed from outside of man)—and particularly the Church 
as an institution of the superhuman—he held in deep distaste.19 His 
concern lay with the traditions of the past; he cared little or nothing 
for the prospect even of a glorious future. 

Out of these habits and these beliefs he evolved a theory of aris- 
tocracy which blended into a framework of authoritarianism: with 
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its repudiation of the doctrine of the rights of man and its accep- 
tance of the doctrine of the “right man,” the leader, the man of 
standards; with its scorn for the masses and its respect for and 
reliance on the classes, and particularly the “right class’”—the class 
of wealth, of property, of character; with its invocation of the 
“right principle,” the higher self, embodied not alone in the indi- 
vidual but in the abstraction that is the state, and through the 
state in those bodies least subject to majority influence or control— 
the Senate, and paramountly the Supreme Court. Democracy he 
held to be a reflection of the baser nature in man; consequently he 
could say: “Puritanism, our national principle of concentration, 
is the indispensable check on democracy, our national principle of 
expansion.” 2° 

To perceive the nature of his anti-democratic argument, and 
the manner in which he fused aristocratic values with the principle 
of authoritarianism, let us pause to consider the structure of his 
argument in somewhat greater detail. 

It is important to understand, Babbitt begins, that no man 


“has got the Truth tucked away in a set of formulae... . But 
though the truth cannot be finally formulated, man cannot dispense 
with formulae. The truth will always overflow his categories, yet 
he needs categories. He should therefore have formulae and cate- 
gories, but hold them fluidly; in other words, he must have stand- 
ards, but they must be flexible.” 21 


This recognition, however, Babbitt holds, is subject to one major 
qualification. It cannot apply to questions of truth and error. “The 
essence of humanism,” he says, “is moderation,” but one can properly 
begin to mediate only after he has disposed of the issue of truth. 
One should not, for example, assume a moderate attitude toward 
murder. Nor should one betray his first principles in order to 
compromise with error. “When it comes to first principles, the 
issue raised is not one of moderation, but of truth or error.” And 
here, in this most basic of all realms, while one does well to open 
one’s mind, he should do so “only as a preliminary to closing it, 
only as a preparation, in short, for the supreme act of judgment 
and selection.” This is the case with the issues now at hand. 
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“The differences of doctrine I debate [says Babbitt of his Democ- 
racy and Leadership| ... are of a primary nature and so not 
subject to mediation. . . . The opposition is one of first principles. 
. . . In general I commit myself to the position that we are living 
in a world that in certain important respects has gone wrong on 
first principles; . . . we are living in a world that has been be- 
trayed by its leaders. On the appearance of leaders who have 
recovered in some form the truths of the inner life . . . may depend 
the very survival of Western civilization.” ?? 


What are these first principles, these truths of the inner life? First, 
according to Babbitt, the duality of human nature, the dichotomy 
within man into a higher and a lower self. “If man is to become 
human he must not let impulse and desire run wild, but must 
oppose to everything excessive in his ordinary self, whether in 
thought or deed or emotion, the law of measure.” This law of 
measure is the higher or ethical will, the principle of control in 
human nature, the frein vital, “which is the true voice of man’s 
higher self.” It is “felt as a power of control over the natural man 
and his expansive desires. Deny this ethical will and the inner life 
disappears.” 23 Is it not written in the book of Buddha: “Self is 
the lord of self, who else could be the lord?” ?4 

Consider, on the other hand, says Babbitt, what has actually 
happened in the world today. Instead of adhering to the nobler 
and restrictive dictates of the higher self, we have surrendered to 
the baser and expansive impulses of the lower or natural self. We 
have left the teachings of Burke for the doctrines of Rousseau, and 
the world of Rousseau “is a world without degree and subordina- 
tion; a world in which no one looks up to any one else or expects 
any one to look up to him; a world in which no one . . . has either 
to command or to obey.” 25 We have abandoned the good of aris- 
tocracy for the evils of unlimited democracy, sacrificing thereby “a 
truly human hierarchy and scale of values to the principle of 
equality” and the cult of the common man, which is, Babbitt in- 
sists, “hard to distinguish from the cult of commonness.” 26 We 
have denied, through our lack of interest in the perfection of the 
individual, the quality of genuine leadership, and produced, through 
our “sickly sentimentalizing over the lot of the underdog, .. . 
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an inferior and even insane type of leadership.” 27 We are, as a 
consequence, “in danger of producing in the name of democracy one 
of the most trifling brands of the human species that the world has 
yet seen, . . . a huge mass of standardized mediocrity” utterly in- 
capable of maintaining the standards necessary to the preservation 
of the race.28 

What we do in democracy, Babbitt holds, is to entrust our 
destinies to man, ordinary man, which is an absurdity when we 
realize that “the only thing that approaches the absolute in man 
is his ignorance.” 


“The notion in particular that a substitute for leadership will be 
found in numerical majorities that are supposed to reflect the 
‘general will’ is only a pernicious conceit. In the long run democracy 
will be judged .. . by the qualities of its leaders, a quality that 
will depend in turn on the quality of their vision.” 29 


But it is precisely this vision, Babbitt insists, that a democracy 
lacks. “One should, therefore, in the interests of democracy itself 
seek to substitute the doctrine of the right man for the doctrine of 
the rights of man.” 3° 

Here, in Babbitt’s construction, is the proper alternative to 
democracy. ‘What counts practically,” he tells us, “is not justice 
in the abstract, but the just man, . . . he whose various capacities 
(including the intellect) are acting in right relation to one another 
under the hegemony of the higher will.” This true leader, this man 
of character, is the man with an allegiance to standards—like 
Burke, that “splendidly imaginative Whig,” rather than Rousseau, 
he “who invented nothing, but set everything on fire”; like Wash- 
ington and Hamilton rather than Jefferson; like Marshall and 
Webster rather than Jackson.31 He is the man who has “earned 
the right to have an opinion.” He is the man who has established 
his true mark of excellence by “his power to harmonize in himself 
opposite virtues and to occupy all the space between them.” *? He 
and others like him make up that saving remnant which is in 
opposition to the divine average, an opposition “that is one of first 
principles and is not therefore subject to mediation or com- 
promise.” 33 
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In this saving remnant, this true aristocracy, we have, Babbitt 
holds, “the hope of civilization.” It is not an aristocracy of intellect, 
scientific or otherwise; for such an aristocracy places mere pride 
above humility. Nor is it an aristocracy of artists or of Nietzschean 
supermen, for the one leads to rule by the senses and the other to 
violence and death.?4 It is rather an “aristocracy of character and 
intelligence,” an enlightened minority characterized above all by its 
recognition of and adherence to the highest principle, the higher 
will. 

There is, says Babbitt, no great mystery about this higher will. 
It is simply “the higher immediacy that is known in its relation 
to the lower immediacy—the merely temperamental man with his 
impressions and emotions and expansive desires—as a power of 
vital control (freim vital).” 35 Exercised within man, it serves as a 
check on the ordinary or impulsive will of the people. 


“The Jeffersonian liberal has faith in the goodness of the natural 
man, and so tends to overlook the need of a veto power either in 
the individual or in the State. The liberals of whom I have taken 
Washington to be the type are less expansive in their attitude 
towards the natural man. Just as man has a higher self that acts 
restrictively on his ordinary self, so, they hold, the State should have 
a higher or permanent self, appropriately embodied in institutions, 
that should set bounds to its ordinary self as expressed by the popu- 
lar will at any moment.” 36 


This permanent or higher self of the state that is to act as a veto 
power upon its ordinary self is embodied, according to Babbitt, more 
than any other institution in the Supreme Court; for it is with the 
fortunes of the Court, he argues, that “personal liberty and the 
security of private property . . . are closely bound up.” 37 It is 
liberty, not democracy, justice, not universal suffrage, that are, for 
Babbitt, the higher ideals; and in his conception of these terms we 
find fully expressed the authoritarian nature of Babbitt’s thought.38 

“True liberty,” he declares, “is not liberty to do what one likes, 
but liberty to adjust oneself... to law.” It “involves an inner 
working with reference to standards, the right subordination, in 
other words, of man’s ordinary will to a higher will.” It requires a 
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hierarchy as well as a subordination, for “there must be something 
central in a state to which final appeal must be made in case of 
conflict.” The greatest, in fact “the only true freedom,” says Bab- 
bitt, “is freedom to work.” 


“One is free to work and not to idle. Only when liberty is properly 
defined according not merely to the degree, but to the quality of 
one’s working, is it possible to achieve a sound definition of justice 
(To every man according to his works). ...It is in fact the 
quality of a man’s work that should determine his place in the 
hierarchy that every civilized society requires.” 39 


This recognition, Babbitt argues, is the basis both of genuine 
liberty and of right (Platonic) justice. To avoid weakening the 
sense of obligation to these values, he insists, we must abandon our 
false trust in democracy and return to traditional standards, to a 
sense of duties rather than rights, to a humanistic discipline. “In 
the last analysis,” Babbitt concludes, “the only check to the evils 
of an unlimited democracy will be found to be the recognition in 
some form of the aristocratic principle, . . . the need of standards 
and discipline.” 4° 


III 


COMMENTARY ON THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY AS THE BASIS 
OF A RESTRICTIVE ORDER 


There are, it is plain, many resemblances between the Santayana 
and the Babbitt types of political argumentation, at least in the 
conclusions that follow from their respective ideas. Both share, for 
example, a profound faith in aristocracy, the concept of the best. 
Both believe that political power should rest on the principle of 
hierarchy and subordination. Both regard democracy as a system of 
decadence, of domination by the common—and for both, of course, 
the common is the vulgar and the inferior, not the universal. Both 
oppose to the alleged disorder of democracy the order of the authori- 
tarian state; both, indeed, stress the paramountcy of this order. 

Despite these and other similarities, however, there is one note 
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of difference that sharply and critically distinguishes the two doc- 
trines. This is the fact that in the one case order is conceived as a 
means of fulfillment, of expansion; in the other case it is regarded 
as a means of restriction. When, to take an extreme comparison, 
Mussolini argues for order, he has in mind an order which allows 
for exuberant adventures on the part of the elite. When, to return 
to the comparison at hand, Santayana argues for order, he thinks 
of it as the basis of all the pleasurable higher joys in man; he 
enjoys the amenities of fine living and wants to assure his continued 
satisfaction in them. But when Babbitt argues for order, there is 
no exuberance, no joy; there is only sobriety and restraint. His 
concern is with the factor of tidiness, with the maintenance of the 
status quo, and in his endeavor to secure these he tends to find 
almost a virtue in restriction as such. His is that variety of puri- 
tanism which, in the words of Ralph Barton Perry, 


“consists of a narrow preoccupation with morality, to the exclusion 
of the graciousness and the beauty of life; a pharisaical emphasis 
on the letter of the rule at the expense of its spirit; evil imagination, 
prudishness, and canting humility; a hard repression of all spon- 
taneities and natural impulses . . . a morbid habit of introspection; 
censoriousness; hardness, intolerance, and an aversion to joy, 
especially the joy of other people; obsequious submission to a cruel 
and despotic God [or supernatural higher self], and through pre- 
occupation with the moral law a neglect of those aspects which 
nature and the universe present to the senses, the affections, and 
the reason.” 41 


His, in short, is an ethical, indeed political, puritanism which 
promises only fewer joys of things to come.42 

Here we see the central facet of Babbitt’s thought. He pro- 
pounds, with the other authoritarian theorists, the vague yet funda- 
mental charge that democracy fails to maintain authority and order, 
that democracy, because it permits a challenge to the assumption of 
superiority, makes it impossible for authority to maintain itself. But 
he is primarily concerned with a special kind of authority, an 
authority that will serve as the basis of a restrictive, puritanical 
order. He wants not merely order but a special kind of order,, not 
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merely authority but a special kind of authority. And here, in this 
very distinction that he makes so vital—the distinction between 
authority and restrictive authority—we find the key that exposes 
the invalidity of his more general charge, that democracy is incom- 
patible with authority itself. 

For authority is not one but several. It is not something peculiar 
to oligarchy or even, in fact, to forms of government. It pervades 
every sphere of social life and every manner of social organization. 
It is found in the groups that form among boys in the street and in 
the groups that vie for political and economic power. It exists in 
the churches and in the schools, in business and in the arts. And it 
is in democracy as it is in dictatorship. Authority exists everywhere 
and for many purposes. It regulates the sale of drink and of drugs 
and the movement of vehicular traffic. It compels unwilling parents 
to send their children to school and taxes recalcitrant citizens for 
funds to make the school possible. And it achieves, through its 
regulation of the more important external relationships of men in 
society, through the granting of liberties and the imposition of 
restraints, what it is the primary business of every state to achieve— 
a system of order and control. 

Authority exists, moreover, in many forms, and as there are many 
types of authority so there are many corresponding types of order 
that authority sustains. One would be hard pressed, indeed, to un- 
cover a state lacking in some kind of authority and some kind of 
order, for these are the very bone and marrow of every politically 
organized community. Under certain circumstances, it is true, as 
in periods of crisis or collapse, authority may indeed be lacking; 
but this is a condition common to all types of government and to 
all forms of state. It is a possibility inherent in the very concept 
of government, democratic and authoritarian alike, and is therefore 
not a criterion of discrimination. Without order and authority 
operating in the normal course of events, no state could survive. 
And without that order and authority peculiarly congenial to its 
special form, neither dictatorship nor democracy could survive.** 

When Babbitt argues, therefore, that democracy is a denial of 
authority, that Rousseau—who was for Babbitt the very incarnation 
of democracy—“headed the most powerful insurrection the world 
has ever known against every kind of authority,” #4 he misconstrues 
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the nature of democracy as he misconstrues the thought of Rous- 
seau. Democracy no less than other forms of state rests upon the 
principle of authority, and as we have just seen inevitably so. And 
Rousseau, far from denying the principle of authority, was so de- 
termined to secure it that, along with his doctrine of democracy, he 
developed in his theory of the general will a doctrine that is in a 
very real and profound sense parent to modern totalitarian 
theories.4° Every state, including the democratic state, has an 
order and an authority that sustains it; and every political theorist, 
including the brilliant if perverse Rousseau, builds a theory that 
creates an order and rests upon an authority. Without that order, 
without that authority, there could be neither a state nor an in- 
telligible theory of the state. 

We come, then, to the real issue in the case. This is the charge, 
not that democracy fails to maintain authority, but that it fails to 
maintain Babbitt’s particular kind of authority—authority as the 
basis of a restrictive, puritanical order. To this latter construct, 
however, at least three crucial objections can and should be made. 
In the first place, it presupposes not only the existence of men 
qualified to prescribe that particular order; it assumes the existence 
of a state that will give these men the power to establish and main- 
tain that order. Now everybody might agree that the most qualified 
should rule, if we take should as an ideal, an ethical principle. But 
if we condemn democracy we imply that another practicable system 
embodies the ideal, the “authority,” that democracy rejects, that 
another practicable system selects these men and elevates them to 
positions of power. This, however, Babbitt nowhere demonstrates. 
Nor, if our analysis to this point is to have any meaning, could he 
possibly do so. As a result, Babbitt (like the “aristocratic” theorists) 
is simply talking in the air without reference to political realities. 
Indeed, he is constantly making false assumptions as to what those 
realities are. 

In the second place, not everyone shares Babbitt’s affection for 
the restrictive way of life. It is one thing to argue for a form of state 
in which each individual is left relatively free to follow the restric- 
tive or any other way of life. This, the pattern of democracy, 
removes from the purview of state regimentation the broad indi- 
vidual pursuits of men. It allows each individual to select and to 
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follow that particular path he deems most noble or most wise. 
whether it be a restrictive or an expansive path. It denies to no 
man the right to adhere to his particular moral code, to his sense 
of standards, to his revered traditions. It is a way of life that 
tolerates, constitutionally, every way of life. It is, to revert to our 
discussion in the previous chapter, a principle of government in 
which unity is attained through the free play of diversity. 

It is quite another thing, however, to argue, as Babbitt does, for 
a form of state in which no individual is left free but in which all 
must conform to a prescribed pattern of existence. This, whatever 
the form it takes, has consequences of the direst nature. It stifles 
individual initiative. It frustrates the development of individual 
personality. It strait-jackets the community into narrow and un- 
alterable channels of endeavor. It makes permanent and universal 
values and standards that are normally temporary and personal. 
And it does all these things, in Babbitt’s particular construction, for 
a way of life the virtues of which are almost purely negative. Gone 
are the zest and the joy in living, gone the idle pleasures of play and 
lilting song. Now the age of piety is forced upon us. Now one is 
compelled to regard with full and unabated severity his place and 
his duties in the world. Now one can only say, as John Winthrop 
said: “I must keepe a better watch over my heart, & keepe my 
thoughts close to good things, & not suffer a vaine or worldly 
thought to enter, . . . least it drawe the heart to delight in it.’’46 
This is the authority of the restrictive way of life. This is the 
concept of order based on the principle of uniformity, on the denial 
of differences and of the right of the individual to pursue an alterna- 
tive path, to pursue, above all, the path of expansiveness. 

Here we come to the third crucial objection to Babbitt’s argu- 
ment. According to his doctrine, man should not have, because he 
does not require, a choice of values. Since the true way is already 
delineated, it is neither necessary nor desirable to look for another. 
It is not man’s right to select; it is simply his duty to follow.4? 
But for so drastic a regimentation of the human mind, for so 
severe an authority as to refuse to the individual the right to 
follow any but the prescribed way of life, there can, it is clear, be 
none but the highest justification. And it is this justification that 
the democrat rejects, arguing in his turn the lack of any infallible 
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assurance that the restrictive way is the true, the necessary, or even 
the best way of life. 

If, for example, authority sustains the order, the way of life, that 
Babbitt portrays, the question emerges: whose authority, by whom 
and for what? Not, surely, by the people, for they, in Babbitt’s 
view, are but “the inert and unorganized mass.” Nor can it be for 
purposes of democracy, or of pleasure, or of opportunity for all, 
or for that ideal known as social justice. These, according to 
Babbitt, are the wrong purposes. They are wrong because democ- 
racies are, as Mirabeau said, “more the slaves of their passions than 
the most absolute autocracies” ; because it is not pleasure but work 
that defines happiness; because opportunity is excellent only if it 
means “that everybody is to have a chance to measure up to high 
standards”; and because “every form of social justice . . . under- 
mines moral standards.” 48 No, for Babbitt the answer to the ques- 
tions, “by whom and for what?” is to be found in two words: “lead- 
ership” and “order,” this order, of course, being the restrictive order 
based on puritanical standards. It is on the quality of the leadership, 
he argues, that everything ultimately depends; and where that lead- 
ership has a true allegiance to standards, “a right feeling for the 
past,” it is the proper possessor of authority.*9 

In these terms, Babbitt holds, the restrictive order is the right and 
best order because it is in accord with the dictates of right leadership 
—the right man, the right class, the right principle. And it is the 
right and the best way because it is equally in accord with the 
right purpose—adherence to right standards and the right tradi- 
tion. In both these cases, it is important to add, the authority and 
order envisaged find their center and their justification not in the 
many but in the few, not in the whole of the community but in a 
small minority thereof. 

These postulates, it seems hardly necessary to add, the demo- 
cratic theory denies. It is not merely that democracy is concerned 
with all rather than with only a part of the people. It is equally 
the fact that, in the democratic view, no leadership, not even the 
“right” leadership, can be presumed permanently to possess and to 
enunciate final truth; and no exclusive order, not even an order 
based on the “right” standards, can be held universally and eternally 
to embrace the right way of life. Democracy, to be sure, recognizes 
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and employs the fact of leadership, but it does not attempt to 
institutionalize a particular leadership as the right and permanent 
leadership. Nor does democracy seek to impose on all the order and 
the standards of a few. It endeavors instead to assure the conditions 
on the basis of which a variety of standards may survive. Democracy 
denies neither leadership nor order nor standards; it merely refuses 
to make absolute and totalitarian any particular one. Here is the 
issue joined. Here is the core of the doctrinal conflict, the age-old 
struggle, in a political form, between absolutism and relativism. 
And to see the invalidity of Babbitt’s absolutist position we have 
only to consider the nature and the implications of his two sup- 
porting doctrines: the theory of the “right” leadership and the theory 
of the “right” order. ‘ 


A. THE THEORY OF THE “RIGHT” LEADERSHIP 


The effectiveness of Babbitt’s argument here lies in the simplicity 
of its construction. Each man, Babbitt holds, is torn within himself. 
On the one hand he is tempted to unimaginative, “ccommon” action 
by the natural impulses of his lower self. On the other hand he is 
driven by the inner check, the frein vital, to control those baser 
inclinations in the greater service of his higher self. It is a test of 
man’s capacity to discipline himself, and he who emerges from this 
test with full command of his higher faculties, with a firm grasp of 
and allegiance to the right standards, is, for Babbitt, the right man, 
the man fit for leadership. Since only a few will so emerge, these 
few comprise—by the very fact that they have shown themselves 
“capable of the more difficult stages of self-conquest” 5°—the small 
minority that is the right class, the class fit for leadership. And it 
is the distinguishing characteristic, indeed the virtue, of this right 
man and this right class that they act in subservience to the right 
principle, the dictates of the higher will. Thus we have, in Babbitt’s 
view, the components of right leadership, that leadership to which 
alone should be entrusted the destinies of the state. 

The simplicity that renders this interpretation so facile, how- 
ever, is its own undoing; for it ignores in the process a variety of 
complicating factors that conclusively establishes its invalidity. 
Consider, for example, this concept of the right man. We are not 
dealing now, to be sure, with the charisma of the totalitarian leader, 
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though in Babbitt’s insistence on the principles of inner determina- 
tion and inner restraint, and on the duty of those to whom the right 
man addresses his mission to recognize him as their qualified leader, 
we approach dangerously close to this dogma of spiritual belief, this 
faith or mystery impervious to, as it is outside, the realm of human 
reason.®! Nor are we confronted with that mystical identity of the 
leader with God, an identity which at once both asserts and denies 
the existence of God and of the leader.5? What we have here is the 
concept of a leader who is right in policy because he is right in 
character, and who should therefore be politically unaccountable to 
the people, who are wrong. 

Foregoing for the moment the problem of right character, we 
see at once the plain truth that no man, not even the man of right 
character, can always be right in policy. No man is infallible and 
man in power least of all. History, depending on which textbooks 
one reads, teaches many things, but if there is any one universal 
lesson that can be derived from the record of the past it is this: 
that power, as Lord Acton said, corrupts, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. No one has put this more emphatically than Mill: 


“The moment a man, or a class of men, find themselves with power 
in their hands, the man’s individual interest, or the class’s separate 
interest, acquires an entirely new degree of importance in their 
eyes. Finding themselves worshipped by others, they become wor- 
shippers of themselves, and think themselves entitled to be counted 
at a hundred times the value of other people; while the facility they 
acquire of doing as they like without regard to consequences insensi- 
bly weakens the habits which make men look forward even to such 
consequences as affect themselves. This is the meaning of the 
universal tradition, grounded on universal experience, of men’s 
being corrupted by power.” 53 


If, then, no man is infallible, and man in power is particularly 
prone to corruption, who or what is there to correct or redress the 
right man’s lapse into error? Not, in these terms, another man, for 
who can be more right than the right man? Nor can it be a power 
or a will outside the right man, for this would shift the locus of 
authority to a source outside its proper place. No, in the theory of 
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the right man there can be no one beyond the right man. Nor, 
even, can there be a thing within man, what Babbitt calls “law for 
man”; for, whatever be the nature of this thing or law or other self, 
it has already, by the very fact of its error, established its inability 
rightly to control man. More than that, such a thing or law or 
other self must, if it is to move out of the realm of abstraction into 
the world of reality, be expressed through the person, through the 
activities, of a particular man. So once again we are confined by the 
logic of the doctrine to the limits of the individual man. There can 
be no organized authority to appeal to, no agency of correction. 
And the internal authority has proved, by its misdeeds, its in- 
capacity. Yet the trust, for Babbitt, is completely in the right man. 
Should the right man prove to be wrong the world has no alternative 
but to sit, to suffer, and perhaps to pray for his enlightenment. 
Such a concept of political irresponsibility democracy wisely and 
most properly rejects. 

Much the same considerations apply to the concept of the right 
class. Just as it is easy to refuse to ascribe infallibility to others once 
we are persuaded of our own fallibility, so it is easy to see why no 
single class in the community can with justice claim infallibility 
for itself. And just as the concept of the right man wrongly permits 
no appeal to an authority outside that right man, so the concept 
of the right class wrongly excludes correction from sources outside 
itself. Both concepts, moreover, assume in these terms not only 
infallibility and absolutism but possession of or capacity to recognize 
and accept all present and future truths, an assumption as alien to 
the reason and the experience of mankind as it is necessary to the 
maintenance of the authoritarian claim. 

To these considerations we may add a further reflection that even 
more incisively exposes the invalidity of Babbitt’s argument. This 
is the realization that Babbitt’s interpretation of the right class 
rests on a division of classes dichotomized by the presence or absence 
of, or, more accurately, adherence or non-adherence to, the higher 
will. It postulates a class theory of the state in which the ruling 
class is or, more precisely, ought to be—since it nowhere is (and 
indeed, in the absence of a practicable alternative to democracy, 
cannot come to be)—that class made up of an aggregate of right 
men. Now such an interpretation might conceivably have some 
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validity in the construction of a utopia, but in the real world it 
can have none; for in the real world classes rest not on some mystical 
abstraction such as the higher will but on the more immediate and 
pervasive factor of like and unlike interests. Men come together 
for purposes of collective action and association because they want, 
broadly speaking, the same things. And there is no historical or 
contemporary evidence that interest and character inexorably coin- 
cide. Indeed, what evidence we have overwhelmingly attests to the 
very opposite: that men of character, even of Babbitt’s “right” 
character, differ in interests and in class alignments. 

Take, for example, the composition of Babbitt’s ruling class. He 
defines it, strikingly, only by such vague and indecisive phrases as 
“that small minority”; “the saving remnant”; “the class of char- 
acter,” and the like. Nowhere does he actually venture to identify 
these abstractions. He evinces a deep respect for men of wealth 
and of property and would have us believe, apparently, that these 
comprise his favored class.54 But nowhere, again, does he show that 
only those who have wealth and property have the right character, 
and that all who have the right character have wealth and property. 
Nor does he take into account the differences and the conflicts that 
prevail between men of wealth or between men of property. Nor, 
further, does he consider what these differences strongly indicate: 
that where men of character possess diverse values, even the strictest 
compliance with the dictates of the higher will cannot assure unity 
of action but will elicit a variety of response. Since the higher will 
is only a negative will, a will to refrain, men will refrain from doing 
only what their particular values reject as undesirable; and where 
values differ, notions of undesirability are bound to differ. The class 
existence and the class cohesiveness that Babbitt assumes, in con- 
sequence, can only be maintained if one is prepared to ignore the 
logical and practical considerations that render it meaningless. 

These reflections make plain the tautological nature of Babbitt’s 
argument up to this point. He argues that government should be 
in the hands of a man or class with the right character. But if no 
objective test exists to determine the innate quality of “rightness” 
on which his theory rests, then the logic of his argument leads 
merely to this: that the “right” man or class is that man or class 
which follows the “right” policies; and the “right” policies can only 
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be followed by the “right” man or class. All of which, it seems 
hardly necessary to add, is an example of circular reasoning that 
leaves us completely in the dark. 

We come, then, to the third concept on which hinges the theory 
of right leadership. This is the doctrine of the right principle, the 
idea, in Babbitt’s construction, that where men act in accordance 
with their higher selves they are truly acting in the interests of right 
justice. Here we have Babbitt’s substitute for the Hegelian ideal 
and the theocratic absolute. He accepts, with Hegel, the idea that 
the higher self is contained in the state, but he finds the locus of 
this higher self of the state not, as Hegel does, in a monarch, but 
in a judicial aristocracy, the Supreme Court. 

Now to postulate that the state has a higher self is to advance 
the thoroughly discredited theory that the state is an organism, a 
mystical body that has a unity and a purpose and indeed a mind 
of its own. It is to describe an aggregate of bodies as a body and 
an aggregate of minds as a mind, just as one might describe an 
aggregate of trees as a tree or an aggregate of stars as a star. It is 
to visualize what a noted philosopher has called a “communal 
ghost,” 55 and it is to endow this metaphysical abstraction with 
human attributes, even, as Bluntschli did, with sex.5® It is to make 
an association into a person, a collective person whose mind and self 
are held to act independently of the individuals who comprise it. 
It is to equate this person with the whole of society, identifying the 
state with the community and leaving no room for the individual 
outside the orbit of the state. The individual becomes simply an 
ingredient, a means to the end that is the state. And the state 
is conceived as a mystical totality acting in the best interests of 
all.57 

This, however, is as fanciful a doctrine as it is ingenious. The 
state is far less mysterious than this construction would have us 
believe. If it can be held to have a will, it is never more than the 
dominating will, the will of those who at any one time control the 
government. It is not a universal will; it is always a particular 
will, of one or of some who momentarily rule. Nor can we admit 
the complete absorption of the individual into the state. Man is 
always a member of a plurality of associations, not merely of the 
great political association that is the state. And as a member of 
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many associations he seeks and finds values in realms outside as 
well as within the state. Thus the state, far from being the end 
for which he exists, is but an instrument itself, and by no means 
the only instrument, through which the individual may secure his 
particular goals. The state can never be morally absolute; it can 
never be the highest authority, the final end. There is always the 
individual, who is not merely the highest but in fact the only 
possible ideal. In him alone reside the values that make life mean- 
ingful.58 

These considerations help us to see the invalidity of Babbitt’s 
further localization of this higher self of the state in the Supreme 
Court, that body which a recent conservative writer has in somewhat 
similar vein called “the Conscience of Americanism.” *® In the 
first place, if the Court is the incarnation of the higher self, how 
can the Court itself divide? Plainly some of the justices in this 
event are not acting in conformity with the dictates of the higher 
will, and the question immediately emerges—and remains unan- 
swered—whether it is the majority or the minority of the Court 
that is thus derelict. In the second place, how can the Court as the 
true embodiment of the higher self reverse an earlier decision? If 
the earlier ruling is wrong, the Court obviously had not then acted 
in accordance with the higher will. If the ruling now is wrong, the 
present Court is acting in defiance of the higher will. One of the two 
possibilities must apply. If, in either case, the fault is held to be 
in the judges, then clearly the Court cannot be the right expression 
of the higher self, for then it includes men lacking in the right 
character. If, on the other hand, the fault is not in the judges but 
somewhere outside them, then the communal ghost is not paying 
strict attention to its duty. However we approach it, the inconsis- 
tencies of judicial behavior lend no credence to Babbitt’s deification 
of the Court as a higher self.6° 

Reflections such as these make plain the primary difficulty 
involved in this concept of a mystical higher self, and that is the 
logical as well as the practical impossibility of locating or even 
identifying it. It is not, as we have seen, in the right man or the 
right class or the right abstraction, state or Supreme Court. Can it 
then be in the individual, every individual, as an operating prin- 
ciple for each man to employ? According to Babbitt’s argument it 
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is, but only a very few are held to employ it. This, however, merely 
returns us to the central question: Who is to recognize the man 
who acts in accordance with his higher will? Almost every man has 
standards, a moral code, of one kind or another, and almost every 
man at some time in his life refuses to pursue a course of action 
or do a certain thing because it violates his own sense of justice or of 
honor. Does he then become a right man, only to cease being so 
when at another time he ignores that code? If so, rightness is a 
relative matter, both to the individual and to the situation of the 
moment. For Babbitt, however, this is not enough. He can be the 
right man only if he adheres to the right standards. But Babbitt 
fails to tell us how these right standards are to be discovered. 

If they are to be discovered merely by the application of the inner 
check, then, as T. S. Eliot himself observed, “there is nothing left 
for the individual to check himself but by his own private notions 
and his judgments, which is pretty precarious.” ®! If, on the other 
hand, they are to be discovered through enthusiasm rather than 
reason, intuition rather than historical convention,®? then not only 
do we move into the realm of mysticism but we proceed illogically 
from the consequent to the antecedent—arguing, in these terms, 
that where the results happen to coincide with the particular 
standards of one’s conception of the higher self, then self-control, 
intuition, enthusiasm, or the like has been exercised. 

To these thoughts should be added the further observation that 
an analysis of the various theories based on the idea of a true self 
has led but “to a number of irreducible and contradictory concep- 
tions of self, each of which has claims to existential validity for 
itself and for itself alone.” 6? Thus we have a situation in which 
there are not one but many authorities, each affirming itself to be 
the only true self. From this welter of confusion only unquestion- 
ing faith, not reason, can extricate a particular self as the true self. 
And this, as one of Babbitt’s disciples admits, is the ultimate re- 
course of the humanist: the identity of faith with truth.%+ 

In the light of the foregoing considerations it is clear that the 
authoritarian theory of a “right” leadership cannot be sustained. 
Truth and justice are a monopoly of no one man, no one class, no 
one principle. To invest any one of these with absolute power, 
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therefore, is to deny man’s only safeguard against tyranny, the 
right and the power of appeal to a greater authority, the people. 


B. THE THEORY OF THE “RIGHT” ORDER 


It is a necessary implication of our argument to this point that 
a particular order cannot be justified as the right order simply on 
the ground that it accords with the right will of the right leader- 
ship, for if there is no right leadership there can be no such right 
will. Can it then be justified on the ground that it accords with the 
right purpose? Only, it is clear, if we can agree on who shall deter- 
mine that purpose. But here we run into the patent difficulty that 
no such agreement can be secured. The authoritarian insistence 
that some one segment of the population shall permanently make 
that determination obviously cannot, as it should not, obtain the 
acquiescence of all. Nor have the authoritarian theorists themselves 
been able to agree on the particulars of that determination. Thus 
the doctrine, once again, cannot stand. It is Babbitt’s view, how- 
ever, that the right order justifies itself not merely in terms of 
its proper sanction but in the very fact that it is an order; that it, 
unlike democracy, maintains inviolate the principle of authority; 
and that it is, beyond this, a restrictive order, loyal to those 
eternal truths and values of the Puritan ethic. 

Now if order as such were the only or paramount end of living, 
there would be an element of validity in this construction. But at 
least from the time that Locke opposed to this narrow Hobbesian 
concept of mere order the demand for a decent order, men have 
perceived the insufficiency of order for order’s sake. Order, and the 
authority which sustains that order, is always a means to some 
other end, never the end itself. Otherwise men could not object to 
life in a prison, or in a slave gang, or in the modern totalitarian 
state. These have order, yet we scorn to imitate them in our daily 
living; for we perceive that certain conditions of order may 
also be conditions of servitude. We seek not simply law and order 
but, even as Babbitt, a kind of law and order that will enable us 
to lead a happy and satisfying life. We seek an order that will 
respect, not use or exploit men. We seek an order that will minimize 
the hazards of life and maximize the conditions for the development 
of the human personality. We seek an order that will in some way 
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reflect the community’s conception of justice, of liberty, and of the 
common weal. We seek not the whip but the helping hand. 

To assign to government, in these terms, merely the negative 
task of suppression, of restraint, is surely the most shallow and 
ignoble of political ideals, and for three cardinal reasons. It leaves 
unanswered the purposes for which that order, that system of 
control, is to be imposed. It ignores the central fact that govern- 
ment is an instrument, not the master, of man, and as such it can 
and should be employed by him as a positive means to the attain- 
ment of his goals. And it fails to realize that the authoritarian state 
is less, not more, likely to assure the maintenance of that very 
order and stability it sg highly regards. 

This last reflection requires a word in comment. We are not con- 
cerned here, it should be noted, with the necessary instability of 
every government, every power-system, in a world of change. Our 
concern is rather with that special consideration which renders the 
authoritarian rather than the democratic form of state the more 
unlikely to endure. This is the authoritarian intolerance of plural 
allegiances, the refusal on the part of the authoritarian state to 
permit a diversity of faiths. Here, of course, we have the reaffirma- 
tion of the old absolutist position of Thomas Hobbes: that at all 
times and under all circumstances the citizen must obey the dictates 
of the state, that unless there is one unified authority there can be 
no unified allegiance, and that if this exclusive and all-embracive 
allegiance to the state is broken at any point then at that point 
social dissolution results. 

History, however, has amply belied this view. Men are held 
together by bonds other than those of the state alone: there is the 
family, the church, and the variety of social groups into which men 
form and whose traditions they observe. Men have many loyalties 
and many beliefs, and their refusal to surrender all unto the great 
Leviathan has not, as the growth and development of the demo- 
cratic state attests, disrupted their political allegiance to the state. 
Indeed, where men have been free to maintain their separate 
differences and to pursue their separate loyalties, they have been 
attached the more strongly to the greater unity which makes this 
possible. They have accepted, voluntarily and in a law-abiding 
spirit, that order which leaves them most widely free, that authority 
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which wisely rejects the identification of order with co-ordination, 
that political rule which conjoins power with consent. 

Where, on the other hand, obedience is made a function of 
command, where discipline and subordination are the core of social 
order, where loyalty is ordained rather than invited, resentment 
and rebellion quickly follow. No more politically dangerous practice 
exists than to keep the future in one’s own possession: the frustra- 
tion of the desires of the many, the indifference to the willing 
support of the ruled, these heighten rather than assuage the tensions 
and the instability of the authoritarian state. Where, moreover, 
those who crave the power and the authority of the coercive state 
find themselves the subjects rather than the agents of coercion— 
where, that is to say, the seekers of compulsion find they have (as 
in Hitler’s Germany and in Stalin’s Russia and in Franco’s Spain 
they have) established the wrong dictator, the wrong ruling clique, 
in power—then that unpleasant reality consolidates the opposition 
and further aggravates the instability of the oligarchy. There is no 
way to evade this simple yet overwhelming truth: dictation breeds 
resentment and resentment breeds revolution. Only where govern- 
ment is responsive to the wishes of the people, only where there is 
a constitutionally recognized mode of appeal beyond the govern- 
ment to the community, only where leadership is recognized as an 
aspect of fellowship in ideas and ideals rather than the master-slave 
relationship of autocracy—only where these factors apply, can men 
hope to secure the stability and the order of the state. 

These considerations underscore once again the nature of the real 
issue at stake. It is not that of order versus disorder, of authority 
versus the lack of authority. Both democracy and oligarchy have 
the one, and even, no doubt, degrees of the other. The issue is that 
of a choice of orders, and of the basis on which the selected order 
is founded: whether it is to rest on the principle of consent, on a 
concept of unity through diversity, or on the principle of command, 
the concept of unity through uniformity. And here Babbitt leaves 
no doubt as to the kind of order he projects. His order, his right 
order, is an order rooted in discipline, in the habituation of all men— 
and indeed of all children—to those precepts of behavior that accord 
with the restrictive way of life.6¢ 

We have already seen some of the dangers inherent in this con- 
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struction. And we have already noted, in our discussion of the 
problem of traditional standards, the impossibility of determining 
which standards are traditional and, where traditional, which are 
“rightly” traditional. What has been said in this regard of the 
expansive standards of Santayana applies equally, mutatis mutandis, 
to the restrictive standards of Babbitt. When, moreover, we bear 
in mind the failure of Babbitt’s interpretation to establish either 
infallibility of sanction or rationality of content, we see that the 
choice of orders is removed from the ethereal realm of eternal 
truths to the less intangible and more realistic realm of individual 
preferences. 

Here, it is plain, the order one prefers is peculiarly contingent 
on one’s prejudices no léss than on one’s reason. If one has had, as 
for example Santayana has always had, by tradition, upbringing, 
and philosophical sympathy, an aloofness from the common; and 
if one has tended to equate this common only with the vulgar, to 
look upon democracy as the reflection of something untidy and 
aggressive; and if one has long believed that the wisdom and the 
good of the universe are contained but in a small minority (always, 
be it perceived, a minority of which one is himself a part); then 
clearly it is idle to seek to persuade such a one of the superior virtues 
of the democratic order. If, on the other hand, one rejects the idea 
that knowledge and political wisdom have been delegated only to a 
select and permanent few; and if one conceives of the common not 
as the vulgar but as the universal, as something fundamental and 
similar in each and every man; and if, above all, one denies the 
concept of a state organized solely or primarily for the benefit of 
a particular few; then clearly it is useless to preach the special 
virtues of the aristocratic-authoritarian order. 

We need not, however, rest our argument simply on this individual 
choice of values. There is a further and more specific consideration 
that should be noted, one that goes beyond either and both of these 
alternatives, one that makes plain the unique reason why the 
restrictive perhaps more than any other authoritarian order cannot 
lay legitimate claim to being the right and exclusive order. This is 
the fact that the restrictive order, while it might create Sparta, can 
never give us Athens.°? The humanism of Babbitt, it ought never to 
be forgotten, is not the humanism of the Renaissance, of men like 
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Lorenzo Valla and Aeneas Silvius in Italy, Rabelais and Montaigne 
in France, Colet in England, Erasmus, son of Rotterdam and man 
of Europe, of these and other great figures who sought to emancipate 
and enrich life rather than to delimit it. It is instead a humanism 
that seeks to build the whole man by making him the embodiment 
only of what was, not what is or what might be. It would put a 
halt to the earth and dwell only in the shadow of the past. It would 
stultify not only the ruled but eventually the rulers as well; for 
without diversity, without challenge, without flow, the ultimate in 
stability—stagnation—must follow. 

This is why discipline, when so emphasized and exaggerated that 
it ceases to be contained within the society as but an aspect of the 
social order and becomes instead the containing body itself, is in 
the authoritarian state no longer discipline but, as Croce said, “a 
general process of fostering universal stupidity.” ®8 This is why 
progress, born, as Laski perceived, “from the selection of variations, 
not from the preservation of uniformities,”’ ® in the authoritarian 
state quickly disappears. This is why, indeed, the restrictive way of 
life is the very denial of all that life implies, why it enslaves those 
who profess it no less than those who are ruled by it. This is why 
the reason that is in man opposes with all its strength an imposition 
that can mean but death. 


IV 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PRroBLEM oF AUTHORITY 


The doctrines of authoritarian thought are too broad and too 
various ever to be encompassed within the ideology of a particular 
mind. He who would argue the supremacy of the state as ideal 
cannot at the same time argue both the concept of the leader as 
Messiah and the concept of the leader as expedient, both the right- 
ful rule of the classes of the left and the legitimacy of the claims of 
the right, both the state as abstract principle and the state as the 
instrument or incarnation of God. Thus no man, least of all Irving 
Babbitt, can be held to be the embodiment or even the culmination 
of all authoritarian ideas. What we have in Babbitt, instead, is but 
a single slant, a particular and in some ways indeed a unique ex- 
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pression, of this general attitude opposed to democracy; he is in no 
sense the central exponent of authoritarianism. From another point 
of view, however, Babbitt fittingly concludes our series of expres- 
sions of authoritarian thought : not only because his argument affirms 
a particular and significant aspect of the authoritarian principle, but 
because (a) it contains strands of several authoritarian doctrines, 
and (6) it stands forth as a representative example of the necessary 
coincidence of aristocratic and authoritarian ideas. 

This necessary coincidence with the authoritarian principle em- 
phasizes again the peculiar difficulty of the aristocratic theory, 
namely, that it is a self-negating doctrine. As we have had occasion 
to point out earlier in this work, every aristocracy is confronted by 
a simple yet defeating dilemma: if it employs force to maintain 
itself against the challenge of rebellious subjects, the aristocracy 
degenerates and ceases to be an aristocracy; if it abstains from 
force, it is unlikely long to remain in power, in which event it again 
ceases to be an aristocracy. 

Our concern in this chapter has been with those doctrines which 
seize the authoritarian rather than the suicidal horn of the aristo- 
cratic dilemma, as well as with those interpretations which scorn 
the aristocratic refuge and bluntly espouse the principle of the 
authoritarian state. According to these concepts the crucial weakness 
of democracy is its inability to maintain order and authority, and 
in Babbitt’s particular construction a kind of authority that will 
serve as the basis of a restrictive order. But our analysis has 
clearly shown the invalidity of this first and more general allegation. 
Authority is not confined to the oligarchical state any more than it 
is confined to a form of state at all. It is the sanction for all forms 
of social power—from the family to the neighborhood club to the 
great political association that is the state. Wherever there is social 
organization, there is authority. And wherever there is authority, 
there is some kind of social order. Thus democracy and oligarchy 
are both founded on the idea of order and on the principle of 
authority as the basis of that order. What is different is the kind 
of order that is maintained and the nature of the authority which 
sustains it. 

In the one case, for example, it is an authority rooted in con- 
sensus, in the general and freely given consent of a people to main- 
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tain a particular order and a particular way of life. In the other 
case it is an authority rooted in command, in a system of “subordina- 
tion, obedience, and silence” imposed and maintained by a rigid 
application of discipline and might.79 In the one case it rests on 
the intelligence and the interest of the people; in the other it 
deprecates and discourages both. In democracy the authority is 
derived and is therefore responsible; in oligarchy it is held to exist 
in its own and therefore irresponsible right, or, where the wielder 
further dissembles, “by virtue of a natural or intrinsic superiority 

. which entitles him to demand obedience apart from the interest 
of the subject.” 74 In democracy, again, it is held the business of 
the government not only to maintain laws but equally to change 
them; in oligarchy, once the desired order is attained, change is 
no longer the concern of the state. In democracy, to anticipate a 
point, the reconciliation is that of order with freedom; in oligarchy 
there is but the master and the slave. These are the distinguishing 
characteristics of democracy and the authoritarian state; it is not 
the fact of order and authority itself. 

Whether one prefers the features of the democratic order or the 
features of the authoritarian order is not, at the moment, the issue 
here. The significant, indeed only, consideration that requires em- 
phasis at this point is that both do have an order and both do have 
an authority. The error of the authoritarian theorists is to confuse 
authority with authoritarianism. Authority is a prerequisite of 
order; it is relevant to democracy and oligarchy alike. Authori- 
tarianism is a particular way—a prescriptive and arbitrary way—of 
meeting the requirement of authority. Authoritarianism is not a 
characteristic of the democratic state; but authority always is.72 
Thus the charge of the authoritarian theorists that democracy is 
undesirable because it alone fails to maintain order and authority 
cannot stand. 

Quite different in many respects is the more specific and, at least 
in part, more accurate charge leveled by Babbitt. His objection to 
democracy is the fact that it fails to maintain that particular order 
he values—a restrictive, puritanical order. (It might be mentioned, 
parenthetically, that even the expansive order envisaged by a Musso- 
lini or a Santayana is in a very real sense also a restrictive order, for 
the expansiveness they picture is one limited but to their own aris- 
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tocracy or elite. For the masses there is still only exclusion and 
restriction, though not, to be sure, the puritanical restriction of 
Babbitt.) The accuracy of this charge inheres in the refusal by 
democracy to institutionalize as a pattern of existence for all the 
restrictive way of life. But this is no more than a partially valid 
criticism, as becomes apparent when we bear in mind that democracy 
does permit this restrictive pattern to be followed by those who 
would do so. Democracy denies the puritanical way of life to none; 
it merely refuses to extend it—as a compulsory measure—to all. 

Here we have a profound insight into the nature of democracy as 
well as an important rebuttal to Babbitt’s claim. The democratic 
order, unlike the authoritarian order, does not imply that all truth 
is known and in the hands of the aie of the state. Therefore 
democracy leaves its people most largely free to pursue each in his 
own way that particular way of life he most values and respects. 
In these terms the puritan no less than the aesthete, the somber no 
less than the gay, the religious no less than the agnostic—each is 
left free to decide and to follow his own special values. Whereas the 
authoritarian state would secure not only the restrictive way of life 
for those who want it, but would go beyond this to deny any other 
way of life for others. 

Now this, patently, rests upon a series of assumptions impossible 
to sustain. It assumes, in the first place, that those who do not 
prefer the restrictive way of life are ignorant of the truths inherent 
within us and would, if they but perceived and respected those 
truths, abandon their own false and peculiar ways. Truth, to be sure, 
does not depend on majority rule; yet what Jefferson termed “a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” when conjoined with 
the infinitesimal number of those who have ever perceived in puri- 
tanism the incarnation of all final and absolute truths, should 
warrant at the very least a reserve of doubt that the incarnation has 
taken place, and in the manner indicated. To this should be added 
the reflection that what we are here dealing with is not so much 
truth as values, individual preferences, which are no more reducible 
to logical argumentation than one’s liking for chocolate as com- 
pared with strawberry ice cream. 

The argument assumes, in the second place, that there is, how- 
ever, a superior and even infallible warrant for the restrictive way 
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of life in that it is sanctioned by the right leadership and the right 
purpose. But the theory of the right leadership, as we have seen, 
whether approached from the viewpoint of the right man, the right 
class, or the right principle, is a mystical rather than a rational con- 
ception, alien not only to the reason but equally to the experience 
of mankind. And to invoke the theory of a right purpose or order is 
to beg the question at issue by assuming at the start the very 
conclusion to be proved. So that the restrictive order can in no way 
lay legitimate claim to being the only true and just order or way of 
life. Babbitt’s particular objection to democracy, then, must, equally 
with the more general authoritarian objection, be set aside. 

Before concluding this discussion of the authoritarian concept, 
however, we must return to a point previously mentioned, and one 
that can never be stressed too strongly: this is the democratic 
endeavor to unite order with freedom. The reconciliation of these 
aspects of man’s being has long, if not always, been the most 
delicate and difficult of the several tasks of state, and it is hard 
indeed to conceive of a task more fundamental and important to 
man; for how this question is resolved will determine the very 
nature of man’s existence on earth. The authoritarian state resolves 
this problem simply enough—by cutting out half of it. We are given 
order but not freedom, authority but not the right to challenge it, 
control but not the voice to share in the formulation of the purposes 
for which that control is to be exercised. 

The democratic state, on the other hand, attempts to assure 
both. It begins with the premise that order and freedom are not 
necessarily opposed one to the other but may be and indeed are 
complementary halves in the service of a greater whole: the welfare 
and the happiness of the community of man. It reduces order, 
accordingly, to a system of orders, a variety of patterns in which 
individual behavior follows no universally prescribed course. In 
this sense democracy may, perhaps, be held to be an absolute too; 
but it is an absolute only in its insistence that no one exclusive order 
can be absolute, that the most just order is that which tolerates 
many orders. And it reduces liberty to a system of liberties and 
restraints, trusting to the wisdom and the justice of the community 
to determine which particular liberties shall be restrained so that 
others may be free. The only liberty democracy makes absolute and 
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inviolate here is the liberty of opinion, the freedom of men to hold 
and to profess their several opinions and faiths so that truth, as 
Justice Holmes said, may be left to the free competition of the 
market. 

In this conjunction of order with freedom democracy most sharply 
breaks with all oligarchical governments, and in this conjunction 
democracy most completely commends itself both to the reason 
and the hearts of men.*% 


Conclusion 





We have now seen why the various and successive attacks on 
democracy have failed to validate themselves. Here only one thing 
more needs to be said. This is that democracy, alone of the forms 
of state, provides the necessary mechanism for its own correction. 
Since men are fallible and problems many and diverse, judgments 
are bound at times to be erroneous. Since the exercise of power is 
dangerous and the possession of power corrupts, abuses are certain 
to follow. These are consequences common to all government, demo- 
cratic and oligarchic alike. But in the one case there is no recourse 
short of revolution. In the other there is the constant and free play 
of critical opinion which, not at the grace of the ruler but as an 
indispensable constitutional device, shapes and is free to correct 
the policies of the state, installs and is able to remove the temporary 
governors of men. In this way men become not the tools of others 
but the masters of themselves. What they think and say and do 
matters, and matters profoundly. It is not, as in oligarchy, cause for 
suppression or neglect. In this way the unhampered organization of 
conflicting ideas, far from weakening the democratic state, 
strengthens it; for it ensures that each man is given both the 
opportunity to influence the making of decisions and the freedom 
to press for their recall, a freedom which enlists rather than rebuffs 
the sentiments and loyalties of men. 

In oligarchy there are two cities: the city of the rulers and the 
city of the ruled. But the rulers may be ignoble and the rulers may 
err. Yet the city of the ruled stays ruled. In democracy the line 
between the cities is never completely drawn: who rules today may 
be ruled tomorrow; who is ruled now yet leaves his impress on the 
policies of the state. Here is the essence of the democratic achieve- 
ment, here the failure of the anti-democratic promise. 
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